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IN THE 


DAYS OF THE DANDIES.—IIL. 


THE YOUNG ENGLAND PARTY. 


Publisher of Maga. You prom- 
ised to tell me your early politi- 
cal experiences. Were you in 
Parliament with the Young Eng- 
land party ? 

Author. Yes; buteI was an 
outsider. I joined them much 
later. Young England, so called, 
was a body of young men who 
had grown up together from Eton 


days. 

It is remarkable how much the 
public education of England influ- 
ences the lives of public men. The 
associations of public schools, and 
then of college, survive even polit- 
ical rivalries: it would be curious 
to study the influence of college 
friendships 6n political life. The 
present century has seen many 
parties which have had their origin 
and gained their strength by the 
ties of college sympathies. Take 
our great political meteor, W. 
Gladstone ; what a phalanx of 
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young future legislators and states- 
men were at college with him! 
—Cardwell, Dalhousie, Canning, 
Sidney Herbert, Lord Elgin, Lord 
Lincoln, cum multis aliis, All 
these achieved eminence in parlia- 
mentary and official life. Minister 
after Minister, proconsul after pro- 
consul, bear testimony to the merit 
of our public school and college 
education. Another most interest- 
ing combination of college friends 
in the present century resulted in 
the Oxford movement, when we 
find, about the same period as Mr 


_Gladstone’s, a galaxy of brilliant 


talent fraught with the most im- 
— destinies of the future. 

ewman, Manning, Faber, Pusey, 
Ward, Moseley, all imbued ‘with 
the same earnestness of faith and 


sincerity of purpose. Cambridge 
was never 80 strong in literar 1 
sets or scholastic no: F as Oxfor 


notwithstanding the old verse— 
x 
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“The King to Oxford sent a troop of 
horse, 

For Oxford knows no argument but 
force ; 

In place of troops, to Cambridge 
books were sent, 

For Cambridge knows no force but 
argument.”’ 


There was at Cambridge a small 
reunion of men very highly es- 
teemed, who preceded the Young 
England party. They were called 
the Apostles: Hallam, Tennyson, 
Doyle, Monteith (the same whom 
I have already mentioned as so 
intimately connected with Mr 
Urquhart). The Apostles set was 
succeeded by the Young England 
party; it originated, as I have 
remarked, in early friendships and 
good-fellowship. Every one who 
has enjoyed the advantage of a 
public school education knows 
how strong those friendships are. 
Mr Disraeli says in ‘Coningsby’: 
“ All loves in after-life can never 
bring their rapture; no bliss is so 
absorbing, no pangs of jealousy or 
despair so crushing or so keen. 
What tenderness, what devotion, 
what illimitable confidence, infin- 
ite revelations of inmost thoughts, 
what hopes in the present, what 
romance in the future, and melt- 
ing recollections are confined in 
the simple phrase—a schvolboy’s 
friendship ! It is these recollec- 
tions that make grey-haired men 
mourn over the memory of their 
schoolboy days, and it is a spell 
that can soften the acerbity of 
political warfare.” There wassome- 
thing also of the romantic poetic 
sentiment which existed at that 
time, when the memories of Byron 
and Shelley were still fresh. The 
air. was full of Byronism: the 
golden youth might be seen with 
their shirt-collars turned down, 
and living on biscuits and soda- 
water, @/a Byron. This frame of 
mind quickened the susceptibilities 


and sympathies. Young politicians 
felt kindly towards the poor and 
suffering, and strove to improve 
their condition, not by giving 
them votes, but by ministering to 
their wants and their enjoyments, 
What Ruskin calls “ the two essen- 
tial instincts of humanity, the love 
of order and the love of kindness,” 
in their relations to the people, 
were the first principles of the 
Young England party. Radicals 
= to console the suffering 

y votes and speeches ; the Philo- 
sophic School gave them tracts 
and essays. Young England de- 
sired to lighten their servitude and 
to add to their enjoyments— in 
fact, to restore “ Merrie England.” 
People smiled at some of the 
panaceas suggested, but the smile 
was one of kindness and approval. 

Maga. Whom did the party con- 
sist of ? 

A. Disraeli’s novel of ‘ Con- 
ingsby’ gives a great many. There 
were Coningsby, Lord Henry Syd- 
ney, Sir Charles Buckhurst, Os- 
wald Millbank. A key to ‘Con- 
ingsby ’ was published, which ex- 
plains that the above names were 
supposed to represent respective- 
ly—Coningsby, Hon. George 
Smythe, afterwards Lord Strang- 
ford; Lord Henry Sydney, Lord 
John Manners, now Duke of 
Rutland; Sir Charles Buckhurst, 
Mr Baillie-Cochrane, now Lord 
Lamington; Millbank, Mr Wal- 
ter ; Lord Monmouth, the Marquis 
of Hertford; Rigby, Mr Croker; 
Sidonia, Mr Disraeli. There were 
a long list of others, but there were 
ae of the members of Young 
England not included in ‘ Con- 
ingsby.’ Mr Borthwick, Mr Beres- 
ford Hope, Augustus Stafford, Mr 
Richard Monckton Milnes, after- 
wards Lord Houghton. 

There were some amusing lines 
on Young England, by Serjeant 
Murphy, which were shown me 
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by that popular whip and favour- 
ite of the House of Commons, 
Colonel Taylor. They appeared at 
the time of “Jack Sheppard,” when 
that admirable comedian Paul 
Bedford sang a song with a refrain 
of “Nix my dolly pals, fake 
away,” which was the popular 
air of the barrel-organ and the 
ballad-singer for the next season. 
I never had a copy of the verses, 
so quote from memory. 


“Tn the city of Oxford I was born, 
At the time the moon was filling her 
horn, 
Fake away. 
Of offspring I had divers rum ones, 
And you will find them ‘all in the 
House of Commons, 
Fake away. 
I'll tell you them all—there is Coch- 
rane- Baillie, 
And then we have Benjamin Disraeli, -— 
Fake, Young England, fake away. 


Bridport’s the seat that Baillie won, 
From the veteran Purist Warburton ; 
And Mitchell’s his colleague, with face 
so yellow, 
A Russia merchant what deals in 
tallow,— 
Fake, Young England, fake away. 


On Palmerston Baillie makes attacks, 

But you must not think him a lad of 
wax ; 

Pll tell you awhile if you’ll hold your 
peace, 

For he’s always a-flaring up about 
Greece, — 

Fake, Young England, fake away. 


With Roncesvalles upon his banners, 

Comes prancing along my Lord John 
Manners ; 

He = play you a game of pitch and 


From a Spanish bull-fight to Don 
Carlos,— 
Fake, Young England, fake away. 


Next Peter Borthwick comes, and who 
knows, 

Queen Christina might take him in- 
stead of Munoz. 
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And Benjamin Dizzy, our Jew d esprit, 
Who writes his novels in volumes 
three,— 
Fake, Young England, fake away. 


We have Smythe, and Hope with his 
opera-hat ; 

But they cannot get Dicky Milnes, 
that’s flat— 

He is not yet tinctured with Puseyite 
leavening, 

But he may drop in in the ‘cool of 
the evening,’ 7— 

Fake, Young England, fake away.’’ 


It may seem strange that I 
have only slightly mentioned Mr 
Disraeli, who was supposed to be 
the head of the party; but this I 
understood was not so. He had 
nothing to do with the original 
formation of this small but far 
from unimportant section. After 
it was fairly started he took his 
seat on the Young England bench, 
and by his genius attracted all the 
younger members, when Grosvenor 
Gate became the centre where the 
political topics of the day were 
discussed, and a generous hospi- 
tality was pene Hy The politics 
of Young England may in part 
explain, if it does not justify, Mr 
Disraeli’s Household Suffrage Bill, 
for one of the principal tenets of 
Young England was perfect con- 
fidence in the people. There was 
an intense conviction that the 
Conservative strata were to be 
found in the lower classes, and 
lately much had occurred to jus- 
tify this view. The great object 
of the party was to relieve the 
working classes from the tyranny 
of the manufacturers and em- 
ployers. It was eed by the 
energetic action of Young Eng- 
land that the Factory Acts were 

assed. The effect which Mr 
usfeild Ferrand, one of the party, 
produced in the House when he 





*Mr Richard Milnes was known amongst his friends as “the cool of the 


evening.” 
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made his first attack on the manu- 
facturers, will live long in the 
parliamentary memory. He had 
only recently taken his seat, and 
had not attracted much attention, 
except for his strenuous, bold, and 
burly appearance ; but as soon as 
he rose, the House was taken by 
surprise by his Dantonesque ap- 
pearance and stentorian voice. 
The great denunciator of all manu- 
facturing wrongs, of tyranny and 
fraud, had at last appeared. It 
was a Danton, a Mirabeau, ad- 
dressing the Convention —not a 
simple member of Parliament, 
fresh from the hustings. When 
he spoke of the truck system, and 
tore in shreds a piece of cloth, full 
of what he styled “devil’s dust,” 
the effect was electrical. ‘ Who,” 
each one asked, “ was this man 
come to judgment, to strike the 
manufacturer root and branch with 
his terrible invective? "—a York- 
shireman, who was master of the 


subject,and clearly well acquainted 
with all the secrets of the factory 


system. It was a new revelation, 
and the Young England party fol- 
lowed up this speech by others in 
the country, which produced a 
great effect, and interested every 
one in this small section of the 
House. So great was the in- 
terest they excited, that invari- 
ably the first question asked by 
a stranger referred to the Young 
England party. Well, this party, 
headed latterly by Mr Disraeli, 
did exercise an important influ- 
ence on social questions; and as 
has been stated in a previous 
number, “the Boys,” as _ they 
were styled, were the favourites 
of society—for it was an event 
in society to find young men in 
Parliament with a new set of 
ideas, who spoke in the name 
of the people, and combined the 
love of class privilege with a 
deep sympathy for the masses. 
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It was called romantic, visionary, 
poetic; and there is even some- 
thing in this, but there was much 
more beyond. They had most of 
them studied hard and _ thought 
deeply on political questions, and 
there was a freshness of mind, an 
honesty of purpose, which was an 
agreeable change from the hard 
practical dogmatic speeches of the, 
old habitués, the red-tapist parlia- 
mentarians. As they were of 
good social position, it may well 
be imagined that the interest the 
small party created was not con- 
fined to the House of Commons: 
the old politicians on either side 
were very kind to those who re- 
called to them their own youth, 
If it is gratifying to see the re- 
gard youth shows to age, the 
sympathy of age for the young 
is not less touching, and the ver- 
dict of the youth of the nation 
is the anticipation of that of 
posterity. The new party found 
no warmer friend than Lord Lynd- 
hurst, whose generous qualities 
only became more expansive with 
advancing years. No public man 
of the day commanded more re- 
spect than Lord Lyndhurst; no 
one certainly possessed more bril- 
liant qualities. He invited me to 
hear his summing-up in the famous 
Begum Dyce-Sombre case. What 
an effort of memory that was! 
For three hours he went through 
the whole evidence without even 
referring to a note,—dates, locali- 
ties, interviews—all were remem- 
bered: it was a grand exercita- 
tion. His annual review of the 
session in the House of Lords 
was always looked forward to 
with the deepest interest. I re- 
member a curious incident. Dr 
Paris told me of the influence of 
the imagination even on so power- 
ful a mind. He always had a 
small vial of some kind of pick- 
me-up compounded by Dr Paris in 
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his waistcoat-pocket, to be ready 
in case of sudden faintness. On 
one of these occasions, at about 
the hour when the Lords met, 
Lord Lyndhurst drove up to the 
doctor’s in a state of great agita- 
tion, and said he had felt for 
the bottle as he entered the 
Lords, missed it, and he must 
make up another at once, for 
although he had never used it 
for years, he did not venture to 
commence without knowing it was 
in his pocket: he returned with 
his elixir, and made a magni- 
ficent oration. His was a grand 
old age, united alike with the old 
and young; but his dietary would 
not suit all palates or all purses, 
—pités de foie gras and curagoa 
are not panaceas that are gener- 
ally attainable—but whatever the 
diet, it was well adapted to his 
grand nature. Happy days those 


were when we Were invited to 
George Street (Hanover Square), 


and made welcome by this Nestor 
of hosts, the “old man eloquent,” 
and by a hostess who in herself 
possessed all those qualities which 
such a mind as his could appreci- 
ate, and which endeared her for 
herself, as well as for the tie which 
united her to our affectionate 
friend and protector. Howgladly 
we learned from him the tales of 
his early life and splendid suc- 
cesses! how he would hit off by 
word or action the nature of his 
colleagues! “T’ll show you what 
Peel is,”. and button his coat up 
to his chin. “There is Peel, 
buttoned up with reserve.” Lord 
Lyndhurst quite realised Faber’s 
notion of a grand old age :-— 


“Old age, what is it but a name 
For wilder joys departed ? 
For we shall be for ever young, 
If we are loyal-hearted.”’ 


Lady Lyndhurst’s pleasant din- 
ners and charming suppers we 
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were always invited to. The great 
ladies mentioned in a former paper 
all welcomed us, and many others 
not mentioned there crowned us 
with their sympathy and good 
wishes. We were never tired of 
hearing Mr Townley, who with 
Lady Caroline added so much to 
the charm of society, speak of 
the days of the French Revolu- 
tion when he was the frequent 
guest of Robespierre, whom he de- 
scribed as a very pleasant com- 
~ and admirable raconteur. 
{r Townley was in Paris durin 
a part of the Reign of Terror, ~ 
was well known to the members 
of the Committee of Public Safety. 
When in a merry mood, Robes- 
pierre was in the habit of pullin 
him by the ears while he call 
him, “ Ah, polisson! mauvais gar- 
con!” This seems a peculiar habit 
of French rulers, for we read that 
Napoleon treated his favourite 
courtiers in the same caressing 
manner. 

Lord Brougham was another of 
the ultimi Romanorum who wel- 
comed the youth of the time with 
kindly greeting. Many a lesson 
of political life we learned from 
him. I recall that on one occasion 
he laid down as the principle of 
the first element of success the 
power of concentrating the mind 
on one subject. We had been 
talking of the French Revolution. 

“Do you mean, Lord Brougham,” 
I asked, “that if you had been 
sentenced to be guillotined at ten 
o’clock you would have forgotten 
it till the hour arrived ?” 

“If I were sentenced to be 
guillotined at ten o’clock I would 
not think of it until eight o’clock,” 
he replied. “On the occasion of 
my speech on the Queen’s trial, 
when all my reputation depended 
upon it, I determined to banish it 
from my mind. I slept so sound 
the night before, I only awoke in 
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the morning in time to go to the 
Court.” 

A keen sense of the ridiculous 
he considered a proof of genius. 
He possessed an amusing sense of 
his own importance and his pop- 
ular estimation. One day I went 
with him to dine at the Trafalgar, 
at Greenwich. We were a party 
of six: it was a picnic dinner, and 
we each of us paid our share. 
Lord Brougham called for writing 
materials and wrote a cheque. 
One of us suggested that if he had 
not any money we would lend it. 
“No, no,” said Lord Brougham, 
“T have plenty of money; but 
don’t you see, the host may pre- 
fer my signature to the money.” 
Lord Brougham’s kind interest in 
us was not limited to London; it 
extended to his charming resi- 
dence, Brougham Hall, which is 
admirably restored, and a perfect 
specimen of Gothic architecture. 
There are few places commanding 
such wide and beautiful prospects. 
The most favoured were invited to 
the Chateau Eleanor at Cannes, 
which place, now grown into a 
great city, owes its existence as a 
winter residence to Lord Brougham. 
At the time when he first settled 
at Cannes the town consisted of 
one street and one small house, 
hardly worthy of the name of a 
hotel, kept by a man called Pinch- 
inet, whom Lord Brougham called 
Pinch-’em-hard. It was quite 
by accident that Lord Brougham 
ever purchased land and built at 
Cannes. He was on his road to 
Italy. When he arrived at the 
Italian frontier on the Var, he 
was told if he passed on to Nice 
he would have to perform quar- 
antine on his return to France, 
the cholera being in Italy; so he 
returned to Cannes, and was com- 

nsated for the inconvenience of 
the delay by the beauty of the 
surrounding country. There was 
the wide richly cultivated plain, 


pling waters of the dark-blue sea; 
on the land side by the long way- 
ing line of the blue Estérel, or by 
hills covered with the orange-tree, 
the vine, and olive; the ground 
carpeted with fragrant wild-flow- 
ers; and the pine and the palm 
were not wanting for the perfec- 
tion of scenes such as Claude loved 
to paint. Lord Brougham decided 
to make an immediate purchase of 
land, which the country people 
were only too anxious to dispose 
of. He bought several hundred 
acres, and built the Chateau Ele- 
anor; and later Mr Leader the 
Chiteau Leader. To these were 
soon added Chateau St George 
and a house built by Mr Wool- 
field, the clergyman. At the pres- 
ent time, instead of four chdteauz, 
may be seen forty or fifty monster 
hotels, three or four hundred 
villas, interminable boulevards, 
and endless streets. No more 
rides in olive and orange glades, 
no wanderings through pine-forests 
and palm-grove, 


“*Qua pinus ingens albaque populus,”’ 


used to invite the wanderer to a 
charming retirement and peaceful 
repose: there are now hideous 
stuccoed houses or vulgar esthetic 
villas, while the publican, dealer, 
and trader have supplanted the 
simple kind Provencal. 

Maga. You mentioned Mr 
Leader, member for Westminster, 
was he the same Mr Leader who 
played a not inconsiderable part 
in Parliament at one time? 

A. Yes. Talking of parties in 
the House, I wonder I omitted him 
and Sir William Molesworth. He 
and Sir William Molesworth did 
form a party and used to give 
parliamentary dinners, inviting 
the members in their joint names. 
What were the exact tenets and 
opinions of their party (I think 
they numbered twenty or thirty) 
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I am ignorant, but they were 
known by the general designation 
of “philosophical radicals.” You 
are aware that Molesworth was 
afterwards Colonial Secretary, and 
gained great credit in the post. 
Mr Leader subsequently sold the 
Chateau Leader and settled in 
Florence. 

Maga. Is he still there ? 

A. Yes; he resides there at the 
present time. He has made ex- 
tensive purchases of land round 
Florence, especially at Fiesole, 
where a remarkable Castle Vin- 
cigliata has been rebuilt by him, 
representing precisely the old one 
which was nearly destroyed during 
the wars of the Republic. He 
made a good exchange from the 
benches of the House of Commons 
to the City of the Lily, seated in 
all her beauty by the Arno. 

Maga. This brings me back to 
Young England, from which we 
have wandered. 


A. True, the memory is very 


discursive. Lord Brougham re- 
called the Riviera, the Riviera 
suggested Leader, Leader Florence; 
but I return to Young England, 
who may be said to have come to 
light at Cambridge. The Union of 
Cambridge was the vestibule of St 
Stephen’s. Young England brought 
to the House of Commons the 
fervid declamation which was the 
characteristic of undergraduate 
oratory, and which used to call 
forth the cheers of the Pitt and 
Canning Clubs. The young party 
started with one great advantage ; 
they believed in themselves and in 
the power of sympathy. For them 
youth was rich in _ possibilities. 
Mr. Disraeli writes, “I do not say 
that youth is genius, only it is 
divine.” The history of heroes is 
the history of youth. The age 
thirty-seven is the old age of in- 
tellect. Byron died at thirty- 
seven; Raphael, Richelieu, died 
at that age. Was not Mr Pitt 
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Prime Minister at twenty-three? 
—Lord Henry Petty, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at twenty-one? 
Did not Napoleon, a sub-lieuten- 
ant, without any influence to aid 
him, command the armies of Italy 
at twenty-seven? Was he not 
First Consul at thirty-one; Em- 
peror at thirty-three; had kings 
for his sentinels when he was 
thirty-five? All his marshals, 
Kleber, Massena, Jourdan, Hoche, 
were under thirty. Don John of 
Austria fought Lepanto at twenty- 
four. Thus, to Young England 
all life lay mapped out before 
them. It was not, like Columbus, 
the Old World seeking the New; 
it was the New World of ideas 
starting forth to influence, if not 
to renew, the Old. 

All the Young Englanders were 
in some degree poetic. A few 
of them were poets, and wrote 
very graceful verses. Among them 
Monckton Milnes was most known 
and admired. Some of his poems 
will live as long as the English 
language. The “ Brookside” and 
“They seemed to those who saw 
them meet” are dear to many a 
sympathising heart. Mr Beres- 
ford Hope is not so well known, 
but he wrote lines well worthy of 
record. 

But our great master of epigram 
and impromptu verse was one not 
exactly a member of Young Eng- 
land, but who always gave them 
his support, and was beloved by 
men of all parties and opinions. Au- 
gustus Stafford—the very name re- 
calls all that is genial, kind, and 
true—at college or after college, in 
the House of Commons or in the 
lobby, he was a universal favour- 
ite. I think he was the author 
of the lines on the Master of 
Trinity— W hewell,whom they were 
irreverently wont to call Billy 
Whistle. The Master of Trinity 
had published the profoundest 
works on the deepest and most ab- 
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struse subjects: one of these was 

the ‘Plurality of Worlds.’ One 

morning he received the follow- 

ing :— 

‘Through the realm of invention 
wherever you travel, 

And the secret of worlds and of 
nature unravel, 

You will find when you’ve mastered 
the works of infinity, 

The greatest of all is the Master of 
Trinity.”’ 


The Master of Trinity had a very 
exalted opinion of his own import- 
ance, because the Master’s resi- 
dence had been oncea palace. He 
considered himself entitled to royal 
observances, and undergraduates 
were not permitted to sit in his 
presence. I have heard that some 
amusing incidents occurred when 
the Queen visited Cambridge and 
resided at the Master’s house. 

The Queen's visit I allude to 
was on the occasion of Prince 
Albert’s installation as Chancellor 
of the University, to that collegiate 
throne where— 


“‘ Villiers’ grace of old, and Cecil’s 
grandeur shone’’— 


when the famous contest took 
~~ between the Prince and the 
farl of Powis. It was at the 
time when Lord Powis had been 
the defender of the Welsh bishop- 
rics, and Prince Albert had just 
invented a new infantry uniform 
hat, which had not obtained the 
approbation of the army. This 
was too tempting an opportunity 
for Augustus Stafford, and the fol- 


1 Although it has no connection with this period, I am tempted, while quoting 
graceful verse, to recall two.stanzas by Cowper, written on the occasion of the fire 
at Lord Mansfield’s, when all the library of Lord Chief-Justice Murray was en- 
’ tirely destroyed :— 


“ And Murray sighs o’er Pope, and Swift, 
And many a treasure more, 
The well-jud 


purchase, and the gift, 
That grac 


his lettered store. 
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lowing verses were widely circu- 
lated :— 


‘Earl Powis on this side, Prince Al- 
bert on that, 
bas cannot tell which weshould fight 
or ; 
Shall we vote for the man who in- 
vented the hat, 
Or the man who defended the mitre? 


Then why, oh collegiate dons, do you 


run 
Into all this Senate-house bother ? 
Can it be that the lad who invented 
the one 
Hasashare in dispensing the other?’’! 


Much-loved Augustus Stafford, 
that frank, cordial, friendly nature, 
so sadly and harshly treated b 
those who should have judged all 
his acts in a more generous man- 
ner! Yes, he was somewhat vain, 
proud of his talents—and why not? 
Why should a woman not appre- 
ciate her beauty, and a man his 
intellectual superiority? Men of 
heart like to see the feelings of 
success and the glory of the tri- 
umph lightening the brow and 
brightening the eye, and oneshould 
sympathise with the language of 
Rahel to Ranke on the death of 
Gentz: “Therefore you cannot 
know how I for that very reason 
loved my lost friend when he said 
that he was so happy to feel his 
superiority to many others, and 
this with a little laugh of triumph. 
Wise enough to be silent is every 
transient distorted mind; but give 
me the self- betraying soul, the 
childlike simplicity of heart to 
speak it out.” 


Their pages mangled, burnt, and torn, 
The loss was his alone; 

But ages yet to come shall mourn 
The burning of his own.” 


Mr Pitt used to say that letters of Murray or Peterborough were those which he 


would rather possess than any other originals. 


The few specimens we have of 


Murray’s compositions justify the high appreciation of Mr Pitt. 
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Maga. All your college set were 
not given to politics, but I suppose 
you associated with men of all 
opinions and of all pursuits ? 

A. There was a great deal of 
sympathetic sentiment at this date 
among the undergraduates. For 
instance, when the Earl of Dun- 
donald (better known as Lord 
Cochrane, the hero of Basque 
Roads) paid a visit to Cambridge, 
he dined in the Hall of Trinity 
College, and when he entered the 
Hall all the fellows and students 
stood up. This was remarkable; 
for the glorious exploit of Basque 
Roads occurred in 1809, but it still 
interested the rising generation. 
Lord Cochrane’s was quite a repu- 
tation to win the sympathy of 
the young and daring, Napoleon 
called him “le Loup des Mers,” 
and always expressed astonishment 
at the treatment the great captain 
received. Iremember Lord Dun- 
donald saying, in no boasting spirit, 
for he was simplicity itself, “ that 
he never knew what fear was.” A 
near relative of the great Marquis 
of Anglesey told me that the Mar- 
quis always made the same remark. 

We were very cosmopolitan in 
our college life; wine-parties, rid- 
ing-parties, reading-parties, we 
took part in all, and pleasant they 
all were. Many an early ride to 
Newmarket, not for racing but for 
breakfast, and boating excursions 
to Ely. We were never tired of 
visiting the Cathedral, one of the 
most beautiful and oldest ecclesi- 
astical churches in the land. 

I do not intend to afflict you 
with a series of undergraduate 
reminiscences ; but there occurred 
an incident indirectly associated 
with the Bishop of Ely which 
suggests an amusing and original 
mode of raising money. There 
was a rather popular, extravagant 
oung fellow, well known and well 
ked in all sets, whose popularity 
led him frequently into financial 
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crises. He was the nephew of Mr 
Mortlock, the great Cambridge 
banker, and also of the Bishop of 
Ely. The relatives did all they 
could—paid and paid until they 
would pay no more, and at last 
desired him to take his name off 
the boards. This he refused to do, 
but adopted an unusual expedient 
to have his debts paid. He hired 
an apple-stall and a small tent, 
laced them exactly opposite Mr 
ortlock’s bank, with the inscri 
tion in large letters on the stall, 
“ Fruit-stall kept by Mr Mort- 
lock, nephew of Messrs Mortlock, 
bankers,and of the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Ely. No change 
given.” He passed the day seated 
in the tent in a magnificent velvet- 
lined cloak, books on the table; 
beside him there was a plate to 
receive donations, which poured 
in—sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
abounded. As there was room for 
two in the tent, friends took it by 
turns to sit with him. Mr Mort- 
lock, the banker, could not move 
out or even appear at the windows 
without seeing a crowd, whose sym- 
ween were all with the stall- 
eeper, and who enjoyed the joke 
immensely. The result was in- 
evitable. He had to be bought 
off. However, he did not remain 
at college ; the authorities found 
an early excuse to get rid of 
him. 
Maga. I daresay you could fill 
a volume with anecdotes of college 
life ; but I feel more interest in the 
conduct of Young England in the 
House of Commons. Where did 
you sit? For there are no cross- 
sede in the Commons as in the 
Lords, where it is understood 


peers have places assigned for 
what Lord Rosebery called “ cross- 
bench minds.” 

A. No; but sitting below the 
gangway, it is understood you are 
open to convictions, and are not 
out - and - out Ministerialist. 


The 
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Young Englanders were not sup- 
posed to adopt a factious line : they 
simply expressed in bright and 
vigorous language fresh political 
views, which they hoped to see 
adopted by the Government, so 
they sat on the bench exactly be- 
hind the Ministerial or leader of 
the Opposition. It was not with- 
out anxiety Sir Robert Peel heard 
the voices of the new party, who 
clearly intended to be independent 
of the Tapers and Tadpoles of the 
Government, and would not at 
word of command cheer his glowing 
utterances. They were the more 
important because the ‘ Times,’ as 
represented by Mr Walter, adopted 
them, and honoured their speeches 
with leading articles and pane- 
gyrics. The fact is, Sir Robert 
Peel was not popular in the House, 
and not even with the nation, for 
whom he made the greatest sac- 
rifice, even that of consistency. 
When he arrived from Rome in 


1835, he was at the zenith of his 
popularity and fame: it was some- 
thing to have a whole nation hang- 
ing in suspense on the movements 
of one man, while the Duke of 
Wellington really filled ad interim 


every office in the State. It was 
then Sir Robert had that remark- 
able reception at Glasgow, when he 
was installed as Lord Rector of 
the University, and made two 
speeches, one as Lord Rector, and 
the other in reply to his health 
at the banquet, which have never 
been equalled, certainly never sur- 
assed, by any succeeding Lord 
tor. Butif his speech was frank, 
free, and open, his manner was not 
so, and the result was that the 
great divisions in the lobbies 


‘* Knit votes which served with hearts 
abhorring Peel.’’ 


And all this arose from his shy- 
ness, for he was a kind friend, a 
true and honourable man, of whom 
Mr Raikes Currie (in one of those 
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admirable speeches frequently de- 
livered at the dinner-hour, which 
have therefore won no applause, 
either within or without the walls 
of the House) so greatly and nobly 
expressed himself, when he said, 
turning to Sir Robert, “ He who 
would enter on a great political 
career must bring to its study 
qualities to which I have no pre- 
tension, — industry, philosophy, 
deep thought, perfect habits of 
business, unremitting self-denial. 
When my name shall be forgotten, 
or remembered only as a household 
word beloved by my children or 
descendants, you, sir, will be re- 
membered, for you belong to his- 
tory; you will ever be spoken of 
as the statesman of unsurpassed 
ability, as the consummate orator, 
the unrivalled debater, as one who 
achteved successes in a field of in- 
tense competition. Will you not 
demand something more, standing 
as you do on the summit of fame, 
with, as I may say, all nations and 
languages at your feet,—will you 
not use your power, like the prophet 
of old, to bless and not to curse the 
people?” 

A similar appeal was made to 
Sir Robert Peel as to the use of 
his great power, in the following 
verses :— 


‘*Oh thou to whose plebeian brow 
The nobiest lords are forced to bow, 
And e’en thy sovereign must avow, 

Thy plenitude of power ; 
So high indeed thy name doth rise; 
That men who love thee not nor 
prize, 
Can with thy feelings sympathise 
In this triumphant hour. 


When high-born fools who would 
think it shame 
To bear thy father’s honest name, 
Now humbly beg to share the fame 
And trophies of the war ; 
When ’neath the spur hot Stanley 
frets, 
And, thankful for the post he gets, 
The last of the Plantagenets 
Walks fettered to thy car. 
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Oh! If thou couldst but understand, 

How great to rule the noblest land 

That mortal eye has ever scanned 
Since time its course began ; 

Thou wouldst not stoop their aid to 

ask, 

But doff the actor’s hollow mask, 

Rise equal to the mighty task, 
Proclaim yourself a man. 


Then thou wilt only place retain 
To rid our commerce of its chain, 
The bigot’s folly to restrain, 

And give the poor man bread ; 
And then perchance, content and free, 
The people will thy guardians be, 
And in their gratitude decree 

A laurel for thy head. 


But if with low and factious aim, 
Thou playest the landlord’s degener- 
ate game, 
No power on earth shali shield thy 
fame 
From Britain’s darkest frown. 
Nor craft nor speech nor haughty 
pride 
Shall turn the vengeful shaft aside, 
The curse of talent misapplied 
Alone shall drag thee down. 


And thou wilt leave to after-times 
Dark records of blood and crimes, 
And bards will tell in future rhymes, 
Of one who, raised by fate, 
From out the people’s ranks to be 
The lord of England's sovereignty, 
Fell far below his destiny, 
And did not dare be great.’’ 


The orator and the poef were 
satisfied, when, in 1846 Sir Robert 
Peel proposed the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. It is needless to say 
what a blow this was to all his 
party. The consequence of this 
sudden change of policy extended 
far beyond the measure itself, for 
it was the commencement of the 
sad loss of confidence in public 
men. It was not, however, until 


six months afterwards that the 
division on the Irish Coercion Bill 
hurled the great Minister from 
power. However much he was con- 
vinced of his own integrity of pur- 
pose, it cannot have been without 
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deep emotion that on this mem- 
orable evening he saw the great 
country party pass into the Op- 
position lobby. It was well said 
at the time, that those who voted 
against him on that occasion “ were 
men of honour, breeding, and re- 
finement, of great weight and 
station in the country.” They had 
been not only his followers but 
his friends, had joined in the same 
pastimes, drunk from the same 
cup, and in the pleasantness of 
private life had often forgotten 
together the cares and strife of 
olitics. He must have felt the 
itterness of fate, while the Man- 
ners, the Lowthers, the Bentincks, 
the Somersets, passed before him. 
Yes; these were the country gentle- 
men, the gentlemen of England, 
with those cheers, but five years 
before, the very same building had 
been ringing whenever he rose: 
they were proud of having him 
for their leader. So they marched 
out, all the men of high character, 
and large acred-squires, whose 
spirit he had so often quickened, 
and whose council he had so often 
solicited in his eloquent speeches. 
This occasion was the first dif- 
ference of opinion in the Youn 
England party. To some it seem 
more desirable rather to continue 
to support a Conservative Ministry, 
than to turn out Sir Robert Peel 
and let in the Whigs for the sake 
ofa great principle, more especially 
when he could only be put into a 
minority by voting with the Op- 
position. It was a very difficult 
— for young politicians to 
e placed in, the more so as not a 
few had very recently been speak- 
ing at agricultural meetings, and 
advocated the principle of pro- 
tection in magniloquent periods. 
Many of the boroughs at that 
time embraced large contiguous 
country districts—indeed, in not 
rare instances, the agricultural 
element predominated ; but up to 
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the last moment there was perfect 
confidence in the staunchness of 
Sir Robert to protection, and the 
voters had been gladdened with 
eloquent descriptions of golden 
crops and remunerative harvests, 
“ofthe bold peasantry, the country’s 
pride.” Nothing had been wanting 
to complete the picture of agricul- 
tural prosperity; now these visions 
had melted into air, and hereafter 
England was to depend on other 
countries for her food - supplies. 
Those of our party who cared for 
men more than measures, resolved 
to consult the great man himself. 
Interviews with Prime Ministers 
are always solemn events, and it 
was not without nervousness that 
we went to Whitehall Gardens. 
But if we were nervous, Sir Robert 
Peel was much moreso. Noschool- 
boy could be more anxious than 
the great minister. While with one 
hand he fidgeted with his watch- 
chain and seals, with the other he 


ean with papers which were 
ying on thetable. Still, when once 
he began to explain the position, 
no words could be heartier, no 


expression of feeling nobler. He 
said his brother, Colonel Peel, 
found himself in the same dif- 
ficulty. When Sir Robert was told 
that in some instances it was im- 
possible conscientiously to retain 
the seat without re-election, he 
made tempting offers to vacate 
on taking office, which were inva- 
riably declined. One of the elec- 
tions consequent on these events 
was remarkable. The rival candi- 
dates were exactly equal the whole 
day. The poll was published every 
hour after eight o’clock, and on 
each occasion it was a tie. The 
poll should have closed at four 
o'clock, but at a quarter to four 
an excited mob made an attack on 
the polling-booth. It was carried 
away, together with the returning 
officers and poll-clerks, the Liberal 
candidate, as it was supposed, be- 
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ing in a majority of one. The 
return was to be declared at the 
town-hall, whither the Conservative 
candidate went to protest against 
the return as illegal, the poll not 
having been kept open until four. 
As he commenced a very energetic 
ae nee gS the returning officer 

eckoned him to draw near, and 
whispered, “It is a mistake, you 
have a majority of one.” As he 
spoke the band was heard ap- 
proaching, playing “See, the Con- 
quering Hero comes!” They were 
chairing the supposed successful 
candidate. When the triumphal 
procession reached the town-hall, 
they were told of the mistake, when 
(as was commonly reported ) the oc- 
cupant of the chair descended from 
his rickety and most uncomfortable 
elevation, for the bearers were in 
very high spirits, and the Con- 
servative, then member, took his 
place. Again “See the Conquer- 
ing Hero” was played by the same 
band, the same mob of thirsty souls 
cheered, and the same amount of 
beer flowed, although from a dif- 
ferent source. Alas! the result 
of all this was the break up of 
the great country party, and what 
was more, the loss of confidence 
in the consistency of public men. 

It was very remarkable that a 
statesman who had seen and lived 
so much in all societies, and with 
so great self-command in public, 
was so shy in private life. I re- 
member on one occasion going 
rather early to dinner —a large 
acne ane dinner—in White- 

all Gardens, and meeting a mem- 
ber who was leaving. “I must be 
very late,” I said t» him. 

“No; you are early,” he replied ; 
“but I am sure there is a mistake 
in the day. I must have been in- 
vited for next Saturday, for I have 
been in the picture-gallery with 
Sir Robert for a quarter of an 
hour, and he has never spoken a 
word to me.” 
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This was a new member, and 
not acquainted with Sir Robert’s 
manner. I advised him to return. 
He did so, and was warmly greet- 
ed by Sir Robert, who gained con- 
fidence with the increase in the 
number of his guests. 

Sir Robert was not less remark- 
able for his physical than for his 
mental power. He was an excel- 
lent shot and a good walker. I 
have heard one who was learned 
in all manner of sports say he had 
met few better walkers and better 
shots; but both as a walker and a 
shot, he never met any one to 
equal Sir Robert. 

He dined frequently at the House 
of Commons. The catering was at 
that time in the hands of Bellamy. 
There was a great difference be- 
tween the dinner arrangements at 
that time and the present. Then, 
members dined in the kitchen, and 
the dinner was cooked before them. 
There was little besides beef-steaks 
and mutton-chops; but they were 
grilled at a roaring fire, and never 
were mutton-chops better served. 
Now, there is an elaborate menu of 
entrées and joints ; but the change 
is not for the better, and the old 
members regret the simple cuisine 
of forty years since. What would 
they have thought of the new in- 
novation of ladies dining within 
the sacred precincts? Never was 
change greater than this, except in 
the smoking arrangements. For- 
merly, the only place for smoking 
was Gossett’s room. Captain Gos- 
sett was Sergeant-at-Arms, and no 
one more popular ever filled the 
post. He was given two rooms, 
and one of these he invited his 
friends to smoke in. There were 
the pleasant reunions. Within 
these walls no party feeling en- 
tered; it was “lasciate ogni as- 
peritate voi ch’entrate.” Each of 
the invited brought his own cigars 
and whisky—that is, all who fre- 
quently enjoyed this society used 
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to send a present of whisky, and 
there was no light consumption ot 
the old Glenlivet and poteen. On 
one occasion Mr Gladstone was 
asked what he imagined was the 
consumption during the session. 
He put it at three hundred and 
fifty bottles, and he was right 
within half-a-dozen. I very much 
question whether the new smoking- 
rooms ever will see such a genial 
society as the small retreat where 
the walls were covered ‘with the 
photographs of the visitors, and 
where the pleasant talk until 
“Who goes home?” was heard, 
was only interrupted by the divi- 
sion bell. 

Few deaths ever produced such 
a sense of loss to the nation as the 
death of Sir Robert Peel, which 
occurred in 1850 in consequence of 
a fall from his horse, on Consti- 
tution Hill. The people seemed 
stunned. Right or wrong in his 
politics, he had occupied a large 
place in the national mind. It 
was hard to realise the loss of that 
great intellect. It was a mourn- 
ful day in the House of Commons 
when Mr Gladstone rose to move 
the adjournment of the House: 
there were tears in the eyes of all 
present. “ Now,” said the great 
orator,— 


‘*Ts the stately column broke, 
The beacon-light all quenched in 
smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver note is still, 
The warder silent on the hill.”’ 


And then in thrilling voice and 
in noble language the speaker ex- 
pressed in no exaggerated terms 
the deep loss the nation had sus- 
tained. There is no assembly 
more sympathetic than the House 
of Commons, or more generous in 
its instincts. It is easy to talk 
of the deterioration of the House. 
I believe that there is very little 


‘deterioration, and that it still re- 


mains the first assemblage of gen- 
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tlemen in Europe. This was an 
occasion to which Mr Gladstone 
was equal, for it appealed to all 
the deepest feelings of our nature. 
Had Mr Gladstone been a great 

relate, his funeral orations would 
love rivalled Bossuet’s. Mr Glad- 
stone’s great power arises from the 
intensity of his conviction. It is 
of no moment to him that the 
opinion of Tuesday may not be 
the opinion of Monday ; but what- 
ever his ‘opinion at the time, he is 
thoroughly convinced that it is 
right. To attack him, then, on the 
ground of inconsistency is idle: he 
will reply that he is the one con- 
sistent man that— 


** Nel mondo mutabile e leggiero 
Costanza e spesso il variar pensiero.”’ 


Tt was well said by some one, 
“When Mr Gladstone brings for- 
ward a question it is with a ma- 
jestic authority, as if he came down 
from the mountain with the Ten 
Commandments in his despatch- 
box for private reference.” I have 
always felt that if Mr Gladstone, 
from his place in the House, chose 
to accuse me of any crime, not 
only would he at once persuade 
the House that I had committed 
it, but would persuade even my- 
self that I had done it. 

Mr Gladstone’s sympathetic ut- 
terance on the death of Sir Robert 
Peel reminds me that two years 
later his great rival moved the 
funeral honours of the Duke of 


Wellington. The highest expecta- 


tions were aroused ; never was such 
a grand occasion—more favourable 
for a noble orator than the death 
of Sir Robert Peel—for in the case 
of the Great Duke there could 
be but one unanimous sentiment. 
If I remember right, there was 
a national mourning. Over the 
untimely grave of the eminent 
statesman, passions were hushed 


for a time; but party animosity: 
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only slumbered, for there were 
many who loved him not and 
deplored him not. The Great 
Captain’s death was felt through- 
out the length and breadth, not 
alone of Great Britain, but of 
the civilised world. Well was it 
written at the time, “It is the 
last stone torn from the ancient 
foundations of the European mon- 
archies, and the present genera- 
tion, leaning breathless over the 
dark gulf of the future, and listen- 
ing to its fall in the unfathomable 
deep.” The great Minister, the 
powerful orator, addressed the 
House of Commons on this mem- 
orable occasion. Strange to say, 
he fell far short of the hopes and 
wishes of all the expectant hearers. 
It was very remarkable, and more 
remarkable that he who possessed 
in their fulness “the thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” 
should ever have adopted the words 
which had been spoken over the 
grave of the Marshal Gouvion de 
Saint Cyr. “ Doubtless,” said Mr 
Disraeli, “to think with vigour, 
with clearness, and with depth in 
the recess of the Cabinet, is a fine 
intellectual demonstration; but to 
think with equal vigour, clearness, 
and depth among bullets, appears 
the loftiest exercise and the most 
complete triumph of the human 
faculties.” These were pretty near 
the words in the funeral oration of 
the Maréchal, in which the expres- 
sion, “le silence de sun cabinet” 
was curiously translated by Mr 
Disraeli, “in the recess of the 
Cabinet” ; and if I remember right, 
it was this which attracted atten- 
tion. Had Mr Disraeli taken the 
trouble, he could have spoken im- 
perishable words on that occasion. 
Only two years had passed since 
the invasion of the Houses of Par- 
liament by Feargus O’Connor and 
his Chartist hordes had been avert- 
ed by the genius and determina- 
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tion of the Great Captain. When 
the Queen went to Osborne, 
and the Duke accepted the com- 
mand of all the forces, it was 
understood that he was to possess 
undivided responsibility and au- 
thority. It was truly a moment- 
ous day when in the very early 
dawn a large force was concen- 
trated in the metropolis, and yet 
not a soldier to be seen the whole 
day ; not a carriage was seen in the 
streets, which were only patrolled 
by special constables. At four 
o’clock, when the House was sit- 
ting, Feargus O’Connor asked per- 
mission for the Chartist delegates 
from the mass on the other side of 
Westminster Bridge to introduce 
the monster petition. The answer 
was, that the petition of the peo- 
ple would, of course, be received 
by the House, but no deputation. 
Then Feargus O’Connor’s heart 
sank. On the Vauxhall side of the 
bridge, there were the tens of thou- 
sands he had collected from all parts 
in the hope of the plunder of the me- 
tropolis ; but O’Connor well knew 
that although no soldier was seen, 
they occupied every house in the 
vicinity ; that the Great Duke had 
said, if one of his soldiers was 
struck with a stone, or a man put 
his foot on the bridge, the leaders 
of the movement and their fol- 
lowers must take the consequences 
of their deeds. The cannon knew 
no distinction of persons, so Feargus 
O'Connor took the most prudent 
course, and with great difficulty 
induced his forces to disperse, and 
so ended the eventful revolution 
of 1848. 

Some of the Chartist songs, 
though very profane, possessed a 
good deal of vigour. 1 remember 
the first stanza of one which was 
popular with this socialist party— 
‘Crucified, crucified every morn, 
Beaten with stripes and crowned with 

thorn ; 
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Spurned and spat on, and drenched 
with gall— 

Brothers, how long will ye bear this 
thrall ? 

Mary of Magdalene, Peter, and John, 

Answer the question and pass it on.’’ 


In Mr Disraeli’s graceful dedi- 
cation of ‘Coningsby’ to Mr 
Henry Hope, he mentions that it 
was composed amid “the glades 
and galleries of Deepdene,” where 
the party of Young England were 
ever warmly welcomed, and never 
was a spot where the youthful 
imagination could find a more 
genial home. It possessed all the 
charm that woodland and undu- 
lating ground and abundant flow- 
ers could bestow without; and 
within, every grace that the most 
cultivated taste and refinement 
could lavish upon it. An Italian 
style of building, which, if not 
precisely adapted to the climate, 


harmonised with the landscape. 
Happy days were passed there b 
the youthful party, who added, 


spite of the warning of Rasselas, 
to their present enjoyment the 
fond hopes of the future. There 
were many visitors to Deepdene, 
most of whom sympathised with 
the ambitions and aspirations of 
youth. One dear kind friend ar- 
rived there, with whom a pleasant 
incident is associated. General 
Sir Willoughby Cotton had re- 
turned from an important Indian 
command. He was a very grand, 
dignified officer, warm - hearted, 
irascible, and was ready to resent 
any slight absence of due con- 
sideration. So much so, that 
the first day after his return, 
when the members of the Carlton 
ressed round to congratulate 
fim on his arrival, among them 
was Mr Quintin Dick, who 
slapped the General on the back, 
a said, “ How are you, Wil- 
loughby? ” 

The General started, stared at 
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him, and replied, “Pretty well, 
Mr Richard.” 

“ Richard! why, you have for- 
gotten, I am Dick!” 

“Yes, sir; but although you are 
familiar enough to call me Wil- 
loughby, I am not familiar enough 
to call you Dick!” 

Mr Henry Hope had been pre- 
sented with two little bears, which 
were during the day tied to separ- 
ate trees by long chains. These 
bears were constant objects of 
curiosity, and it was observed that 
the sure sign of their being out of 
temper was when they licked their 
paws. One morning they were 
evidently in a very bad humour, 
and we were all looking at them, 
when the General said, “ Not any 
of you young fellows dare to un- 
chain one of the bears.” 

“Why, you are a great officer, 
and you won’t do it,” was the 
reply. 
“You mean I dare not?” said 
Sir Willoughby, very indignantly. 

“No!” we exclaimed. 

He took a short stick out of one 
of our hands, and went to the bear. 
The little brute licked his paws 
more and more as the General 
began to unwind the chain, while 
we chuckled with delight. No 
sooner was the chain unwound 
than the bear clasped the General's 

ortly form in his arms. In vain 
fre struck him on the head with 
All his breath was 
crushed out of him. We all 
rushed to the rescue. Every one 
belaboured the little animal, and 
at last he left hold of the General, 
who sank panting to the ground. 
We could not seize the chain, and 
off went the bear, through the 
flower-beds, to the house, scatter- 
ing a group of ladies who were 
sitting on the terrace. The bear 
dashed through the hall door, 
dragging his chain after him, 
down the wide gallery, and straight 


his stick. 
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into a china-closet, with glass 
doors, which stood at.the end of 
it. Then came crash! crash!! 
crash!!! All the establishment 
rushed to the rescue, and at last 
the bear was secured; but not 
until the closet had become the 
scene of dire disaster. It may be 
supposed that after this the bears 
were never tied to the trees, but 
were kept in durance vile. This 
may seem a somewhat unimportant 
incident to record, but it was a 
very amusing scene. How pleasant 
it was after the long weary hours 
of the House of Commons to find 
ourselves in such a cheerful house, 
where host and hostess only cared 
for the happiness of their guests! 
I remember Mr Disraeli always 
posted down from London. He 
considered there was no enjoyment 
equal to travelling in a eomfortable 
carriage with a pair of good pos- 
ters. How much was the charm 
of the travel enhanced, when it 
was to enjoy a period of repose in 
a house which possessed what a 
poet wrote every house should 
possess, the three L’s—light, life, 
and love! 

It was on such occasions that 
Mr Disraeli would tell us the tale 
of his early life, which really was 
the life of Vivian Grey. The 
‘Quarterly Review’ said:— , 


‘*No one can forget his first im- 
pressions on reading ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
and it may well be understood that 
those who enjoyed the privilege of 
listening to his tale of the dawn of 
that ambitious, grand, and crowded 
life, can never forget it. Like Napo- 
leon, he achieved eminence, not only 
without any extraneous aid, but in 
spite of every disadvantage. He again, 
like Napoleon, had faith in himself. 
It is easy to preach the doctrine of 
humility ; but more careers are sacri- 
ficed by men underrating than over- 
rating themselves. He possessed the 
admirable quality of rising after fail- 
ure—defeat never crushed him. Like 
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the fabled oak, he was strengthened 
by every blow.”’ 

It is well known that his failure 
on the occasion of his first speech 
in the House in no way daunted 
him, and yet the failure would 
have broken most men. Henr 

Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling, 
told me that he drove with Dis- 
raeli from Gore House after this 
disappointment, and that he was 
in a most dejected state. Sheil 
said it was not a break down, it 
was acrash down. A very short 
time elapsed before he addressed 
the House again, and sat down 
amid cheers from all sides. It 
was told of him—he never told it 
himself—during his boyhood that 
he was asked by Lord Melbourne: 
“ Well, what do you intend to be?” 


and his ready reply was, “ Prime 


Minister.” These parties at the 
Deepdene succeeded his marriage, 
when he returned from a long 
Continental tour, during which 
he was received with distinction 
in every Court and every society. 
By every account, in Paris he was 
the observed of all,—the repre- 
sentatives of all parties and opin- 
ions paid homage to his intellect. 
He was on the most friendly 
terms with the King, with whom 
he was frequently closeted. Lord 
Brougham, who was at Paris 
at the same time, found himself 
eclipsed, and saw Disraeli’s success 
with ill-concealed annoyance. 
Another country house where 
Young England were received with 
open arms was Mr Walter’s, at 
Bearwood. Mr Walter possessed the 
majority of shares in the ‘ Times,’ 
and could therefore control its 
politics. Most of the papers, even 
the Opposition, were favourable to 
young men who at least possessed 
earnestness and honourable ambi- 
tion ; but the ‘Times’ and ‘Morning 
Post’ took them under their special 
protection. The latter paper had 
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not at that date hoisted what the 
‘Times’ called “the red flag of 
the Foreign Office on the bare 
poles of Protection:” it was the 
recognised organ of the upper 
circles of society, and was con- 
ducted with remarkable ability 
by Mr Borthwick, a prominent 
member of the Young England 
party. His son, Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, has not only main- 
tained the high reputation of the 
journal, but, under his admira- 
ble management, it is second to 
none in its widely extended influ- 
ence and its high standard of 
merit. Many pleasant reunions 
we had in the sanctum of the 
‘Morning Post,’ when the ques- 
tions of the day were discussed, 
with frequently very impracticable 
results. At the ‘ Times’ office we 
were given asmall room, where we 
had all the advantage of early in- 
formation and competent advisers. 
It was, however, at Bearwood, Mr 
Walter’s country seat, that we 
enjoyed the benefit of his sagacity 
and wide experience. A spirit of 
kindness and peace pervaded the 
whole place ; an extensive park in- 
vited to long strolls with our host, 
from whom we learnt much of in- 
terest connected with the topics of 
the day. At Bearwood there is a 
large sheet of water, which was the 
scene of a deeply affecting incident. 
Mr Walter’s grandson was a most 
graceful thinker and writer. He 
had been on a voyage round the 
world, and rejoined his family two 
days before Christmas, and he lost 
his life in a most noble effort to 
save the lives of others who had 
fallen in, and were struggling 
amongst the broken ice. It was 
a noble self-sacrifice. But what 
was most remarkable, he had but 
recently been translating some 
German poems, in which were 
lines of solemn beauty, strangely 
prophetic— 
Y 
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*“When most the chill of death I 
dread, 

Chill like the sharp and bitter cold, 

Ere dawns in heaven the morning 
red.’ 


No family in the country have 
ever been more highly considered 
and more universally popular than 
Mr Walter’s. It was a sad blow 
when Mr Walter, the friend of 
Young England, was unseated on 

tition. The committee had sat 
or I think five or six weeks. At 
that time election petitions were 
tried by Committees of the House ; 
and so little confidence was there 
in the impartiality of our states- 
men, that it was customary to 
select an equal number from each 
side and a chairman. It was felt 
that, except in cases where differ- 
ence of opinions was quite impos- 
sible, the ultimate decision must 
rest with the chairman, who again 
rarely voted against his party ; so, 
in general, when the chairman was 
known, the result of the petition 
was pretty certain. Mr Walter’s 
case was very remarkable ; for after 
the many weary days, no evidence 
of bribery and corruption worth 
anything in the opinion of the 
committee had been brought for- 
ward, and there was a general feel- 
ing that the petition would be de- 
clared “frivolous and vexatious.” 
It was Mr Walter’s own counsel 
who subsequently, from not hav- 
ing attended throughout the pro- 
ceedings, suggested the weak 
points which the committee had 
overlooked, and which afforded a 
justification for half the committee 
to vote that the “preamble was 
proved,” when the chairman gave 
the casting vote, which confirmed 
this view, so Mr Walter was un- 
seated. 
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Since the days of ‘Coningsby’ 
there has not been so large a num- 
ber of young men returned to Par- 
liament as there is in the present, 
and in respect of age it might 
almost be called a Younger Eng- 
land. Those members of Young 
England who have passed away, 
or the few survivors, are many of 
them represented by the new gen- 
eration. ‘These may now apply to 
themselves the eloquent conclusion 
of ‘ Coningsby ’:— 


‘They stand on the threshold of 
public life. What will be their fate? 
Will they maintain in august assem- 
blies and high places the great truths 
which they have embraced ; or will 
their courage exhaust itself in the 
struggle, their generous impulses 
yield to the tawdry temptations of 
a low ambition ; or will they remain 
brave and true, refuse to bow before 
shadows and worship phrases; sensible 
of the greatness of their position, re- 
cognise the greatness of their duties, 
denounce to a perplexed and disheart- 
ened world the frigid theories of a 
generalising age? Will they believe 
in their own energies, and dare to be 
great ?”’ 


Maga. I wish I had confidence 
enough to be able to say, Yes. 
But without being a daudator tem- 
poris acti, I feel more pleasure in 
your political recollections than a 
contemporary survey is calculated 
to afford. I hope you have still 
more reminiscences to relate of this 
period. I assure you they have 
excited a remarkable interest. 

A. When you next visit me after 
a month or two, I shall be glad to 
allow you to make some more 
drafts on my memory. But the 
clash of political warfare once more 
resounds, and the memories of the 
Past must give place for a time to 
the actualities of the Present. 
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Ir the closing decade of a cen- 
tury is a time when men’s minds 
turn naturally to stock-taking—to 
reckoning up the gains and losses 
by invention, education, growth, 
change of manners, legislation, and 
other forces and phenomena—sure- 
ly in no previous century can the 
total of change have been so vast, 
or the record of its progress so 
minute, as in the present. Many 
of the signs of progress sautent 
auz yeux, cannot be overlooked, 
and certainly will be made the 
most of when the press comes to 
sing the coronach of the nineteenth 
century; railways, extensions of 
the franchise, trades-unions,breech- 
loaders —everything that makes 
enough of noise will be sure of 
abundant notice; while it is possi- 
ble that less strident matters may 
be overlooked,unless they are made 
the object of special search, even 
though their development is recent 
and their influence far-reaching. 

Among the organisations which, 
for good or for ill, have taken root 
and covered the land, there is one 
group, which, although the be- 
ginning of it may be traced in 
the legislation of the last century, 
has only grown to be of social im- 
portance within the lifetime of the 
last two generations. Though by 
it the wellbeing of many millions 
of persons in these islands is affect- 
ed, yet most people have, at best, 
an imperfect understanding either 
of its scale or its nature, while to 
many the name conveys no concrete 
idea whatever. 

As a group it owes its existence 
to the slovenliness or eccentricity 
of “Parliament in its wisdom,” 
which has nearly dislocated the 
well-meant Friendly Societies Act 
(1875), by an attempt to bring 
under one of its sections three 
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classes of undertakings, differin 
widely in aim, constitution, a 
merit ; thereby fostering, if not 
in part creating, the confusion that 
exists in the public mind in regard 
to them; hence it is necessary to 
explain that the title chosen for 
this paper is by no means intend- 
ed to have as wide a scope as the 
statute referred to, but to apply 
specially to two only out of the 
three classes in the group. These 
three main classes, then, are :— 

1. Friendly Societies ; 

2. Collecting Societies; and 

3. Industrial Assurance Com- 
panies. 

Amendment of the law relating 
to Friendly Societies receives men- 
tion in the Queen’s Speech as one 
of the objects of legislation to be 
dealt with in the coming session ; 
but this must probably be held 
to refer only to the second and 
third classes in the group, which, 
strictly speaking, are not Friendly 
Societies at all, these having been 
the subject of inquiry before a 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons during 1888 and 1889. 

1. Friendly Societies. — Under 
this head are comprised all So- 
cieties — whether isolated village 
Benefit Clubs, or local branches 
of the great Affiliated Orders— 
receiving contributions from mem- 
bers, insuring for relief in sickness, 
burial expenses, annuities, or pay- 
ment at death. These are the 
serge varieties, though there 
are others which need not here 
be considered, as they do not affect 
to any great degree the efforts of 
the working classes to make pro- 
vident insurance. The history of 
vill Benefit Societies is one, 


could it be fully known, that 
would arouse abundant compas- 
Started, as they often are, 


sion. 
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by well-meaning men, anxious to 
help their humbler neighbours, but 
necessarily ignorant of the sound 
principles of insurance, they go on 
merrily for a few years, celebrating 
their annual dinner, and perhaps 
a féte in the park of a neighbour- 
ing squire. As long as the mem- 
bers are young and strong all goes 
well, the contributions being suf- 
ficient to meet the claims; but 
as old age creeps on, infirmities 
multiply and claims become more 
numerous, until it is evident that 
the income of the society is wholly 
inadequate to discharge them. 
One of two courses is then nec- 
essary, either the scale of con- 
tributions must be increased, or 
the affair must be wound up. The 
first is not popular: healthy mem- 
bers object to paying more on 
account of those who have fallen 
sick, and new members are de- 
terred from joining by the higher 
scale of payment, which must be 
made adequate, not only for future 
claims, but to redeem past errors. 
So the society is wound up; the 
members not only lose their past 
payments, but are left without 
any provision for the future. All 
this may happen—nay, has hap- 
pened times without number—even 
where there is no fraud. Un- 
happily fraudulent dealings not 
seldom have borne their share in 
the mischief; but apart altogether 
from that contingency, it is only in 
very rare instances that such socie- 
ties can be regarded as otherwise 
than a meansof improvident thrift. 

Happily we can turn to the great 
Affiliated Orders—the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows, the Foresters, 
Ancient Shepherds, and others— 
with a very different result. Not 
that these have been without their 
chastening lessons in time past, 
arising from the same errors that 
mainly contribute to the downfall 
of wr Me societies — namely, in 


faulty tables—but strenuous and 
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self-denying efforts have been made 
of late years to recover a sound 
footing. No pains have been 
spared to collect trustworthy ma- 
terials for fixing rates of contri- 
bution; and though it must be 
admitted that many of the lodges 
still show a deficiency in valuation, 
and most are still suffering from 
bad bargains made with the earlier 
members, tables graduated on a 
sound system have been almost 
universally adopted, and progress 
is being steadily made to efficiency 
and stability. More and more the 
lodges are becoming in reality 
what they are in theory—useful 
and trustworthy inducements to 
self-help. 

It must be understood that each 
lodge or branch of an Affiliated 
Order, or “ Society with branches,” 
is a separate Friendly Society, 
making its own returns to the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly So- 
cieties, and making a valuation to- 
tally independent of other lodges. 
Thus the Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows contains 3683 distinct 
districts and lodges (each one of 
which is a separate Friendly So- 
ciety), comprising a membership 
of more than half a million, and 
an annual income of just un- 
der £1,000,000. Each lodge or 
branch makes its separate valua- 
tion, and is independent of the 
degree of prosperity enjoyed by 
the other lodges. As a matter 
of fact, in spite of the steady im- 
provement since a sound system 
was adopted, there is heavy work 
before the lodges still, for at the 
last quinquennial valuation in 
December 1886, only 1330 lodges 
were able to show a surplus, and 
2079 showed a defticiency. But 
the progress of late years has been 
so steady that the next valuation 
in 1891 may be confidently ex- 
pected to show a considerable re- 
duction on the gross deficiency on 
all the lodges of £769,335.. 
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In order to amend the law use- 
fully as it affects these Friendly 
Societies proper, it would seem 
necessary only to enact the com- 
pulsory registration of all socie- 
ties; the adoption of a _ uni- 
form system of valuation; and 
that power be given to the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
where the valuation or annual 
returns show a serious and in- 
creasing deficiency, to order a 
special audit, and, if necessary, 
summary sequestration. Were 
this done (and no opposition may 
be expected from genuine, well- 
managed concerns), then Friendly 
Societies might be regarded as in- 
finitely helpful to the working 
man’s attempts at provident in- 
surance. 

2. Collecting Societies. — Al- 
though there are only about 50 
of this class as against the 12,000 
Friendly Societies proper in the 
United Kingdom, in virtue of 
their peculiar constitution they 
occupy a very wide field. To 
those who have not made, in some 
degree at least, a study of the 
subject, a Friendly Society is a 
Friendly Society ; and as Collect- 
ing Societies are permitted by law 
to call themselves “ Friendly,” 
the difference between them and 
Friendly Societies proper is not 
on the surface. But not the less 
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is it vital and important ; it is 
this very difference that makes it 
impossible that either these or the 
Industrial Assurance Companies 
(of which hereafter) can ever be 
otherwise than wasteful and im- 
provident means of thrift. 

Collecting Societies are defined 
by the Act as being Societies re- 
ceiving contributions by means of 
collectors at a greater distance than 
ten miles from the registered office. 
These collectors (which have no 
place in the Friendly Societies pro- 
per) will, of course, not work for 
nothing ; as a matter of fact they 
rarely receive less than 25 per cent 
commission on what they collect, 
with the addition of the whole 
contributions of new members for 
a number of weeks, varying accord- 
ing to the rules of different socie- 
ties. This becomes a first charge 
on the member’s subscription, to 
which the management expenses 
of the office, salaries of officials, 
&c., have to be added, making a 
total initial deduction seldom , a 
and often more than 40 per cent. 

Now as to their object—how 
far does it justify the appellation 
“Friendly”? In the Report issued 
last year by the Select Committee 
on Friendly Societies, the special 
characteristics of these two classes 
are summarised in a tabular form 
for comparison, thus: 





FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 





Combine relief in sickness with life 
insurance. 


Monthly, or, in some cases, fortnight- 
ly meetings the rule. 


Management inexpensive ; officials 
generally elected with intelligent 
consent of members. 


Promoted and conducted for benefit 
of members. 











| 
| COLLECTING SOCIETIES. 
| 


Limited to life insurance ; relief in 
sickness discontinued, except in 
some cases to original members. 


Meetings, whether district or general, 
practicallydisregarded by members. 
Management rarely costing less than 
40 per cent of premium income ; 
members practically excluded from 
voice in election of managers. 
Promoted and conducted for benefit 
of managers. 
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As a means of education in 
thrift (a virtue so important in 
well-managed Friendly Societies), 
Collecting Societies must be held 
to be valueless. The immense 
area over which they extend pre- 
vents united action among the 
members ; not only are the social 
spirit and esprit de corps that pre- 
vail, as a rule, among the mem- 
bers of a lodge or branch totally 
wanting, but they have no means 
of being known to each other. Nor 
could they, if they would, exert 
any systematic control over the 
management of the concern. Vir- 
tually, they are nothing more than 
policy-holders of so poor a class 
that attendance at general meet- 
ings is, to the bulk of them, out 
of the question. The Society is 
only known to them through the 
collector who calls weekly for the 
penny subscription, and who, when 
it is his interest to do so, may in- 
duce his clients to attend district 
meetings to vote for such delegates 
as he may wish to see appointed. 
The members, as a rule, are of the 
working class, with little leisure 
to attend to anything but earning 
their daily bread. Were it not 
for the weekly call of the collec- 
tor, few would take the trouble to 
join—still fewer to continue their 
subscriptions. 

Now and then, it is true, pub- 
lic feeling is stirred—the mem- 
bers in a populous locality are 
aroused to exercise their right. 
The notorious case of the Royal 
Liver Friendly Society was one 
in point; and the action taken 
by the managing committee in 
1887, is a striking illustration of 
the degree of favour with which 
the interference of members is re- 
garded. Rule 64 of that Society 
laid down that a general public 
meeting should be held annually 
in Liverpool, where the head 
office is situated. Public indig- 
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nation having been stirred by 
the exposure consequent on the 
inquiry held by Mr Lyulph Stan- 
ley, by which the extravagant fees 
paid to the managers and their 
secretaries (the latter, in salary 
and commission together, were re- 
ceiving nearly £6000 apiece) were 
exposed, the committee, as they 
allege, were afraid of rowdyism 
at the general meeting, if held, 
according to rule, in Liverpool. 
So, previous to the time for the 
annual general meeting, a special 
general meeting was held at Bris- 
tol, where Rule 64 was revoked, 
the obligation to hold an annual 
meeting in Liverpool was obvi- 
ated, and no general meeting has 
been held there since. Could the 
farce of control by the members 
be more clearly shown than by 
this arbitrary change of rules at 
a place distant 100 miles from 
the head office of the Society ? 

So much for education in thrift 
and the chance of members exer- 
cising intelligent control over the 
management : now let us see how, 
supposing the management to be 
sound, the interests of the mem- 
bers are affected. Obviously, if 
the management costs, as is shown 
above, 40 per cent of the premium 
income, the amount available for 
benefit to members, even should 
there be an annual addition to 
capital by saving, is very seri- 
ously affected. It is true that 
the Royal Liver was able in 
1888 to show that 704 per cent 
of income, * derived from contri- 
butions and interest on invest- 
ments, was in favour of members; 
but in 1885 they only received 
58? per cent; the management 
in the latter year costing 47.38 
per cent of income. It may 
easily be believed how much less 
favourable in the interests of 
members is the management of 
smaller and weaker societies. 
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There is no doubt a general be- 
lief among the poorer classes who 
make use of these societies that 
the fact of their being registered, 
and making annual returns and 
submitting quinquennial valua- 
tions to a Government office, is a 
kind of guarantee of stability. It 
is not difficult to imagine that the 
collectors make the most of this 
point; but how fatally mislead- 
ing it is may be illustrated by 
mentioning one out of the many 
societies which have come to 
utter ruin without any punish- 
ment, or even prosecution, fol- 
lowing the offenders. The United 
Assurance Friendly Society showed 
in its valuation made and laid 
before the Registry of Friendly 
Societies in 1877 a deficiency of 
£53,000, and in the return of 
the previous year a serious over- 
expenditure on management—that 
is, on salaries, &c. The Act of 
1875 directs that the Chief Reg- 
istrar shall “from time to time 
publish generally or in particular 
districts such particulars of the 
returns and valuations of Societies, 
and such other information useful 
to the members of, or to persons 
interested in, Friendly Societies.” 
One would have thought that 
something in the nature of a 
warning to members in this in- 
stance would have been “ useful” 
within the meaning of the Act; 
but nothing was done. The man- 
agers continued to draw their 
salaries, the members to pay their 
contributions, the collectors to ex- 
act their commission, till—in 1885 
—the crash came; the shutters 
went up, the managers disappear- 
ed, the secretary went to America, 
and thousands of members of this 
“registered” Society lost every 
penny they had invested. Still 
nothing was done; to this hour 
nothing has been done to bring 
these people to justice. One is 


tempted to complain that this is 
carrying a laissez-faire policy a 
little too far. 

3. Industrial Assurance Com- 
panies. — These are Assurance 
Companies collecting premiums at 
less periodical intervals than two 
months, and at a greater distance 
than ten miles from the head office. 
Practically their business is iden- 
tical with that of the Collecting 
Societies; their collectors gather 
halfpenny or penny premiums 
weekly from house to house of 
the poorer classes, insuring for 
funeral expenses or the payment 
of a small sum at death. For this 
reason they have been put under 
the provisions of the 28th and 
30th Sections of the Friendly So- 
cieties Act, but in reality and b 
constitution they are joint-stock 
concerns, are under the Life As- 
surance Companies Acts (1870 and 
1872), and make their returns to 
the Board of Trade. Numerically 
a small class (there were last year 
only fourteen of them, of which 
one, the Prudential, has three- 
fourths of the whole business done 
by them), they are important from 
their rapid development and the 
immense number of persons as- 
sured in them. In these compan- 
ies the control by the members, 
which, however shadowy, exists 
in the theoretical constitution of 
the Societies, has no place, for the 
simple reason that there are no 
members. There is a small body 
of shareholders who elect the 
managers, and a large body of 
policy-holders who have no voice 
in the management. In this re- 
spect the difference between the 
Societies and Companies is prac- 
tically very little, for it has been 
shown that the control of members 
of Societies is only nominal. The 
development of these Companies 
may be gathered from the fact that 
in 1878 their united premium in- 
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come stood at £1,488,829, and in 
1887 at £4,181,852. Their cost 
of management averages even high- 
er than that of the Societies; the 
lowest in that respect being the 
Prudential, which in 1887 cost 
41.47 per cent on premium in- 
come, and the highest that of the 
Yorkshire Provident, at the phe- 
nomenal figure of 90.32 per cent. 
It is startling to find that the 
managers of an Insurance Com- 
pany, with almost literally no re- 
serve fund, and making returns 
to a Government Department, 
should be permitted to spend on 
themselves £90 odd shillings out 
of every £100 drawn from persons 
in humble life. It is such an 


amazing disclosure—such a glaring 
case of improvident thrift, that 
even at the risk of wearying the 
reader with figures, the main de- 
tails must be stated. 

This admirable Company re- 
ceived in penny weekly payments 


from its policy-holders in 1887 
£3420, undertaking, of course, in 
return, certain stipulated benefits. 
The directors did not profess to be 
philanthropists ; theirs was a com- 
mercial concern, and as labourers 
they were worthy of their hire, so 
out of the income of £3420 they 
devoted exactly £3089 for remu- 
neration of their own and their 
collectors’ services, and calmly re- 
ported to that effect in their an- 
nual return to the Board of Trade, 
which Department gravely print- 
ed the information in their Blue- 
book. For, strange as it may 
seem, though the Board of Trade 
have power to compel the return, 
they have none whatever to check 
its accuracy or to compel winding- 
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up, however imminent’may appear 
the crash. 

Having mentioned the York- 
shire Provident as an instance of 
how not to do it, a few particulars 
may be given of the affairs of the 
Prudential. The Prudential has 
eight million policies in force, 
(equal to double the population 
of London), the value of which 
is £66,000,000, from which they 
derive a premium income of 
£3,350,000. The average weekly 
payment is a penny-halfpenny, and 
28 per cent of the policies are on 
lives of under ten years. Started 
about forty years ago on a nominal 
capital of £10,000, the Company 
has now increased its share capital 
to £200,000, almost entirely by 
bonus additions paid to share- 
holders out of profits, part of 
which was reinvested by t>em in 
new shares. The reason for the 
increase of capital is obvious. Of 
the original capital of £10,000, 
only one-fourth was paid up; as 
the concern prospered the re- 
mainder was paid up out of bonus 
additions. Still the profits grew 
until they were out of all propor- 
tion to the capital, which was 
accordingly raised to £200,000. 
As Mr Dewey, the managing 
director, naively put it to the 
Select Committee, ‘‘ remarks were 
made that the capital looked too 
small for a company doing such 
a business.” In other words, it 
looked better to pay the share- 
holders 5 per cent on £200,000 
than 100 per cent on £10,000. 
But in truth the interest on the 
original £10,000 subscribed (£2500 
paid up), is far greater than 100 
per cent, for at each quinquennial 





1 Should the increase in business done by the Prudential during the next 
twelve years equal that of the last twelve, the funds would amount at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century to £37,000,000: their capital would be raised 
by transfers from profits from the present £200,000 to £4,000,000 ; the average 


annual dividend will be £750,000. 
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valuation a bonus has been paid 
to the shareholders as follows :— 





Amount allotted. 

1861, . ‘ ' £1,488 
1866, ‘ . P 4,569 
1871, . a. ‘ 12,000 
1876, d . ‘ 16,756 
1881, ‘ 4 - 118,058 
1886, i a . 899,600 

£552,466 


It is very difficult to realise 
how these portentous profits can 
be earned out of subscriptions 
the average of which is only three- 
halfpence a-week, one-fourth of 
which goes to the collector. In 
spite of the evidence of Mr. Dewey, 
who stated that the Company take 
no credit for negative values— 
that is, the vanishing of a claim 
by the cessation of premium pay- 
ment—it must be remembered that 
this is reckoned a source of income 
by most societies. If Mr. Dewey’s 
view is correct, that such lapses 
are really a source of loss to the 
Company (and he himself testifies 
that the average duration of a 
policy is only from four to six 
years), how is it possible, in face of 
such a rapid system of lapsing, to 
show such splendid results in pro- 
fit? When a policy lapses, it is 
quite true that the premium in- 
come suffers by so much; but the 
liability of the Company lapses 
with it, and the accumulated pay- 
ments are added to clear profit. 

Viewed from the standpoint of 
the working man trying to be pro- 
vident, what a frightful waste is 
involved in investing even in this, 
the best of all the companies! The 
expenses of management cost 41 
per cent of the income; the in- 
terest on shareholders’ capital is 5 
per cent (nearly £200,000 of said 
capital having been paid up out of 
profits); the quinquennial bonus 
dividend is equal.to another 4 per 
cent on the shares—in all, 50 per 





cent of the income, leaving 50 per 
cent only available for benefit to 
the insurer. In other words, the 
insurers are paying the Company 
sixpence out of every shilling they 
intrust to it. 

In truth they have not obtained 
nearly as much; for of the 34% 
millions received since its forma- 
tion in 1848, the Company has 
only paid claims to the amount of 
37 per cent, the rest having gone 
to management and profit. 

Surely this is improvident thrift. 

Lapsing is a process not likely 
to cease. When work is scarce, 
even the pence are not always 
forthcoming in humble homes when 
the collector calls. Once in arrears, 
the eight weeks of grace allowed 
by the rules soon slip away, the 
claim is forfeited, and former pay- 
ments go to swell the profits of the 
shareholders. There is no sur- 
render value. The Prudential, it 
is true, offer a free policy after 
five years’ regular payments; but 
out of their eight million policies 
only 130,000 are free, or about 14 
per cent. 

Now be it understood that there 
is not the slightest ground for re- 
flecting on ‘the integrity of this 
great Company. The security for 
claims is unimpeachable; the 
management (apart from the in- 
separable cost of collection) is 
economical, for the managers be- 
ing all large shareholders can afford 
to take modest fees for their worl. 
But what is asked to be con- 
sidered is this—whence are these 
enormous profits derived? The 
answer must be that they come 
out of the pockets of the poorer 
classes, and in their interest it is 
worth asking whether they cannot 
obtain similar benefits on equal 
security at a cheaper rate. 

The fact is, that there does exist 
in every village in the country a 
far cheaper means of insuring, and 
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with better security, than any that 
can be offered either by Collecting 
Societies or Industrial Assurance 
Companies. A man at the age of 
twenty-three, paying a penny a- 
week to the Prudential, would be 
insured for £7, 12s., whereas for 
the same payment under the Post 
Office he would be insured for £10. 
If he paid sixpence a-week to the 
Company he would be insured for 
£45, 12s., whereas the same pay- 
ment would secure him £70 from 
the Post Office. Similarly, the 
Company’s charge for insuring a 
man of that age for £100 is 
£2, 12s., a-year, while the Post 
Office will do it for £1, 18s. 6d. 
How is it, with these plain figures 
staring them in the face, the work- 
ing classes will go on preferring 
costly insurance with what is often 
bad security (for few Companies or 
Societies can offer security any 
thing like as good as the Pruden- 
tial) to cheap insurance with per- 
fect security? The answer is not 
far to seek by those who know the 
mode of life of those whom it is 
intended to benefit. 

The Post Office, instead of tell- 
ing a man how much a penny a- 
week will insure, tells him what 
annual payment he must make to 
insure £5 at death. The Post 
Office will not insure children 
under eight years old, nor will it 
receive weekly contributions, but 
only the lump sum for the year 
Phrough the Savings Bank ; where- 
as the Collector of the Society or 
Company walks into the house 
with a pleasant “ Good morning,” 
= how much a penny ora 
halfpenny a-week insures at such 
and such an age, calls for it punc- 
tually, and is ready to insure chil- 
dren almost from the day of their 
birth, The Mountain, in short, 
in the shape of the Collecting So- 
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ciety, comes to Mahomet, woos 
him, as it is its interest to do, and 
saves him all trouble; but the 
Mountain in the shape of the Post 
Office insists on Mahomet coming 
to it (and heaven knows how many 
public-houses he has to pass on the 
way!), and when he arrives, his 
reception is strictly official. The 
Post Office permits subscriptions, 
it will not canvas for them; and 
there is all the difference in the 
world between the manners of an 
affable pushing collector, callin 

at a working man’s home, and pai 

by results, and that of a hard- 
worked Post Office clerk, sitting 
behind a wire grating in an office, 
paid by salary, to whom each new 
insurer means only more work 
without more pay. The natural 
result has been, that for every 
hundred policies issued by the 
Post Office, the Collecting Societies 
and Companies can number their 
thousands, and so it will be as 
long as the rival systems continue 
their separate methods. 

It would seem from information 
given by Mr. Cardin, Assistant 
Receiver and Accountant-General 
of the Post Office, before a former 
Select Committee in 1885,! that 
the influence of collectors reaches 
further than might be supposed. 
Asked if he was aware of any in- 
fluence at work to deter workmen 
from insuring in the Government 
schemes, “ Yes,” he replied; “I 
am informed that there is a dif- 
ficulty in the way of a working 
man purchasing annuities and in- 
surances through the Post Office, 
which is that foremen and gangers 
are sometimes employed as agents 
of the Industrial Assurance Com- 
panies, and they bring pressure 
upon the men to insure with these 
societies.” 

Leaving now the general subject 





1 Select Committee on National Provident Insurance, 1885-86-87. 
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of Collecting Societies and Com- 
panies with the remark that, while 
their peculiar system enables them 
to secure a large number of in- 
surers that might insure at greater 
advantage to themselves in the 
Post Office schemes, they undoubt- 
edly induce a still larger number 
to insure who would not do so in 
any scheme unless they were can- 
vassed and their subscriptions col- 
lected,—-we shall turn to consider 
some of those evils which seem to 
be inseparable from the collecting 
system, and perhaps require more 
stringent statutory provisions 
against abuse of insurance. It 
is clear that the competition be- 
tween collectors of rival societies 
is so keen that there exists the 
temptation to be unscrupulous in 
observing the limitations imposed 
by statute on insurance. “It is 
no matter for surprise,” say the 
Select Committee in their Report, 
“that assurances for sums at death 
are effected which are not recog- 
nised by the Friendly Societies 
Acts, and are otherwise distinctly 
opposed to law.” There is evi- 
dence to show that the sums for 
which it is lawful to insure young 
children (far exceeding the neces- 
sary funeral expenses) are not only 
a standing inducement to neglect 
or child-murder, but that children 
are often insured in more than one 
society for a total sum exceeding 
the statutory maximum. In the 
Deptford poisoning case last year, 
when it was proved that Mrs 
Winter had effected no less than 
twenty-two insurances on the lives 
of children, the coroner’s jury 
added the following rider to their 
verdict—* The jury are of opinion 
that the facilities given by the 
loose system of life insurance prac- 
tised by some companies is an in- 
centive to wilful murder for the 
sake of the insurance money.” 
Of these insurances, twelve were 


effected with the Prudential Com- 
any. 

An ugly light is thrown upon 
the danger to infant life arising 
out of laxity in insurance by the 
evidence of Mr Hicks, deputy 
coroner for the City of London. 
He stated that out of 103 cases 
of accidental death to children on 
whom inquests were held durin 

1888, 32 were suffocated in bed 
with their parents. Both he and Dr 
Macdonald, coroner for the White- 
chapel district, expressed strongly 
the opinion borne in upon their 
minds during their professional 
experience, that children are fre- 
quently made away with for the 
sake of sums payable at their 
death, though they admitted that 
it was almost impossible to get con- 
clusive evidence. “ What! mur- 
der a child for £6 or £10?” ex- 
claims incredulously the believer in 
human nature. Not by violence 
perhaps; but it is quite easy to 
insure a child, and then (to quote 
Arthur Clough’s “New Deca- 
logue ”)— 


**Thou shalt not kill—but need’st not 
strive 
Officiously to keep alive.’’ 


The parent or other person in- 
suring a child is familiarised b 
the collector’s weekly visit with 
the idea of the child’s death ; and 
it is only too easy, in view of the 
advantage thereon accruing to him- 
self, to refrain from the precaution’ 
necessary to protect life. 

Of course there are tens of 
thousands of cases where persons 
become members of these societies 
from the most creditable motives 
—namely, to provide decent burial 
for themselves and their children. 
The utmost that can be said 
against them is that they adopt a 
most extravagant mode of assur- 
ance. It would not only be a 
hardship on the poorer classes to 
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rohibit insurance for burial, but 
it would drive them to the Union 
or (in Scotland) to the Parochial 
Board. 


“*In reference to that,’’ says Dr 
Macdonald, ‘‘I may say that my ex- 
perience as medical officer of the 
Poplar Union for all the time I have 
been there is, that it is the most de- 
moralising thing that can possibly 
happen to any family to go to the 
Union for any relief of any sort. . . . 
If you prohibit the insuring of chil- 
dren’s lives, a great many instances 
will occur in which those people will 
be obliged to go to the parish to bury 
their children ; and once a person 
goes to the parish for assistance, it is 
the first step downwards. That is 
my experience in hundreds of cases.’’ 
—(Select Committee on Friendly So- 
cieties, 1889. Questions 4205, 4206.) 


The outcry for total prohibition 
of infant insurance is raised by 
people who are imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the wants of the 
poorer classes. Great value is at- 
tached to decent burial; and it is 
an honourable feeling that prompts 
them to pay for it rather than go 
to the parish, and the Collecting 
Societies and Companies have pro- 
vided a means to this end, more 
costly it is true, but more con- 
venient than the Post Office. Be- 
sides, the Post Office will not in- 
sure the lives of children under 
eight, before which age the largest 
rate of mortality undoubtedly pre- 
vails. 

But there are two suggested 
modes of lessening the risks of 
infantile and juvenile insurance 
which are worth consideration. 
The first, which was advocated by 
Dr Macdonald and other witnesses, 
is that the insurance should be 
for burial and not for funeral ex- 

nses—that is to say, the person 
insuring the child’s life should not 
be allowed to touch the money, 
but that the society should under- 
take the burial. But this proposal 
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was rejected by the Select Com- 
mittee on the following grounds :— 


**One obvious objection to this pro- 
posal is, that Burial Societies would 
be started on a large scale by under- 
takers, and it would be extremely 
difficult to trace the transactions 
which might ensue between the 
society and the assurers. For in- 
stance, a child insured, say, for £6, 
might be interred at a much smaller 
cost by the society, who might, in 
order to secure business for which 
competition would be keen, make a 
practice of returning a fee or gratu- 
ity to the assurer, in which case the 
object of the enactment would be 
defeated.”’ 


The other method is so to amend 
the law as to make it an offence 
for any person to insure a child’s 
life for more than the sum pro- 
vided for in the Act ; to cause a 
medical man, before granting a 
certificate of a child’s death, to 
inquire whether the life was in- 
sured, and to state the reply in a 
separate column on the certificate, 
in the same way as the cause of 
death is stated; the extension of 
the age for the insurance of juven- 
iles from ten years to sixteen, and 
the reduction of the maximum 
amount to be insured for funeral 
expenses to £4 under five years, 
£6 under ten, and £8 under six- 
teen. These are the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on 
this point; and if they are not 
enough to make crime impossible, 
they would at least reduce the in- 
centive to it, and make detection 
easier. 

However unpleasant it may be 
to contrast the position of the 
managers and directors with the 
prospects of their clients, these 
Collecting Societies and Companies 
taust be looked on as necessary evils 
until the working classes can be 
taught a better way. It is herein 
that the practical philanthropist 
may do much to obviate the evils he 
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deplores. If the working man had 
time to reflect—if he were con- 
vinced that in paying his weekly 
penny to the collector he was lay- 
ing by at most only a halfpenny 
for his own benefit, and paying 
another halfpenny into the pocket 
of a rich company, he is not such 
a fool as to continue to do so. The 
conviction would be almost enough 
to induce him to take the trouble 
to walk to the Post Office Savings 
Bank, in which, his penny once 
deposited, it would lie at interest. 
It can only be ignorance that pre- 
vents him taking this course now. 
Is this ignorance invincible? Is 
any ignorance invincible? At the 
beginning of the century it may 
be safely assumed that fully one- 
half of the working classes could 
neither read nor write; the Legis- 
lature now compels them to learn 
both, and a great deal besides, 
which is outside their vocation of 
working men altogether. Why 
should not instruction in the 
simple principles of insurance be 
made part of primary education ? 
The Gehenna that yawns behind 
every working man is the work- 
house. He may be industrious and 
temperate, but misfortune in the 
shape of sickness or the loss of em- 
ployment may fall upon him, and 
in spite of honest effort he is in 
danger of slipping: back into it. 
When he leaves school he may be 
a grammarian, a ready reckoner, a 
draughtsman, he may even be able 
to talk bad French, and have 
a general acquaintance with the 
sequence of geological horizons; 
but if you have not equipped him 
with the knowledge necessary to 
provide himself against sickness or 
old age—Heaven keep him! for 
you have not done much to fit him 
for his place in life. The Govern- 
ment have done so much of their 
part in providing economical means 
of assurance through the Post 
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Office; they have left undone so 
much as consists in teaching the 
people how to take advantage of 
it, and warning them of the fal- 
l&cies involved in rival systems. 
Education is provided, but it is 
redundant in one direction, incom- 
plete in this. The Societies com- 
peting with the Post Office do 
not neglect their interests in this 
way ; every collector (the Pruden- 
tial alone has 10,000) is an in- 
structor ; without them the busi- 
ness would be a failure, as Post 
Office assurance has hitherto been 
a failure. 

Friendly Societies, and agents 
of Collecting Societies and Indus- 
trial Assurance Companies, are in 
every village; teach young men 
and women how to discriminate 
among the terms offered by these, 
and their security as compared 
with those of the Post Office (also 
in every village), and trust them 
to use the intelligence with which 
God has plentifully endowed them. 
The German Government has 
adopted a short cut to the estab- 
lishment of universal provident 
insurance; it has made it con- 
pulsory. Over 4,000,000 persons 
in the empire are now insured 
compulsorily, and each year sees 
the extension of the law to new 
classes of subjects. Employers of 
labour are held responsible for 
making deduction from wages, 
and paying the same into a State- 
gehen fund, which secures 
relief while disabled by sickness 
or accident. There are those in 
this country who, having devoted 
much time and pains to the con- 
sideration of how to prevent the 
= becoming poorer — how to 

eep the working man out of the 
workhouse when health fails and 
old age creeps on— advocate a 
compulsory system of ——- 
something on the same lines. 

Canon Blackley, a well-known 
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and able exponent of the risks 
attendant on Friendly Societies 
and Industrial Assurance Com- 
panies, has had his proposals care- 
fully examined by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 


His scheme, briefly put, is one for - 


the compulsory insurance of all 
persons of both sexes and of every 
class by the prepayment between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one years of the sum of £10 or 
thereby into a national fund, to 
be collected through the Post 
Office, and to be administered by 
trustees. Although all classes are 
to be compelled to make the initial 
payment, wage-earners only are to 
receive the benefits—namely, 8s. 
a-week sick-pay, and 4s. a-week 
superannuation allowance after the 
age of seventy years. Canon Black- 
ley supported his proposals by some 
very remarkable evidence. Among 
others, perhaps his most startling 
statement was that out of every 
hundred persons in this coun- 
try dying at sixty years and up- 
wards, forty-two are either in the 
workhouse or in receipt of paro- 
chial relief—are paupers, in fact. 
This statement, as well it might, 
made the Committee rub their 
eyes; and although the reverend 
Canon’s statistics were gathered 
in a very imperfect way, so far 
as they went, no one has been 
found to controvert them. He 
was struck by the proportion of 
paupers among deaths over sixty 
years of age in his own parish, 
and wrote to the ‘ Guardian’ in- 
viting. other clergymen to ascer- 
tain the rate in their parishes. 
He received answers from twenty- 
six, the mean results of which 
gave the —— of forty-two 
in every hundred, as stated to 
the Committee. Now there is no 
doubt that a small superannuation 
allowance, not after seventy but 
after sixty, would keep the bulk 
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of our paupers independent. Even 
4s, a-week, trifling as the amount 
may seem, would in thousands of 
cases enable sons and daughters to 
provide a home for aged parents, 
One of the witnesses before the 
Committee pleaded, with pathetic 
earnestness, the merits of this pro- 
posal. He was an aged cab-driver, 
and his experience of the work- 
house has been frequent and 
painful. 


‘*** Unhappily,’ he says, expressing 
regret that he had neglected to make 
provisiin for old age by insurance 
when he was still young—‘ unhappily 
I have it now clearly painted before 
me, turn which way I will. Whenever 
I come out of the house in the morn- 
ing I have got the workhouse before 
me; I never can get it at my back ; 
and I ask you, gentlemep, now, 
whether my mind must not be in a 
bad state. If I was convinced that I 
was now going to have 4s. per week 
whenever I thought proper to apply 
for it, so that I should be quite con- 
vinced that I need not be compelled 
to go to the workhouse, then I should 
consider that the workhouse was at 
my back, and I might be quite serene 
in the matter ; but I am in that un- 
happy state which I have been de- 
scribing to you, and I know that there 
are many thousands more in the same 
state.’ 

*** Could you,’ asked the chairman, 
‘in London, keep body and soul to- 
gether with 4s. a-week, out of the 
workhouse?’ 

‘**No,’ was the reply ; ‘if I had 
nothing but 4s. Even with my eco- 
nomical habits, the habits of one that 
never drinks nor smokes, and never 
eats any fish, flesh, or fowl, I should 
still have a job to exist on the 4s.; 
but I have observed that there are 
many men who, if they could only get 
4s., have a son or adaughter who will 
say to them, ‘‘ You have got that 
coming in, and it will ensure your 
house-rent.’’ It is the house-rent 
which is the main thing ; and the son 
or daughter says: ‘‘I could give you 
a little food; you could join me, and 
have such as is going about, and I 
could provide you a clean shirt, and a 
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little bit of clothes; but it is your 
rent that is the difficulty : the rent- 
day does come round, and I cannot 
increase my responsibilities in the 
way of rent, even if it is only one 
room for you, or half a room,’’ and 
therefore the individual is compelled 
to go into the workhouse on that ac- 
count; whereas the 4s. coming in 
would ensure the man’s rent ; and the 
possibility would be that it would eke 
out some other little thing to keep him 
out of the workhouse, so that he need 
not declare to the world that he isa 
pauper.’ ”’ 


These simple words give a 
glimpse -of the agony endured by 
a proud man slipping down-hill 
from no fault of his own, save that 
when his shoulders were young 
his head was not old. 

But the difficulties in the way of 
the adoption of Canon Blackley’s 
proposal, if not greater than those 
that had to be met in the estab- 
lishment of compulsory insurance 
in Germany, are at all events such 


as require a Bismarck to overcome. 
In our country, if 1001 persons 
agree upon any proposal there are 
generally 999 who object to it, 
and the balance of two not infre- 
quently transfers itself from one 


side to the other. Suppose the 
two who constitute the major- 
ity of 1001 to be convinced of 
the wisdom of Canon Blackley’s 
scheme, it is to be feared that the 
objections that will be raised to 
compulsory prepayment (and this 
is inseparable from the project) 
would send them to join the min- 
ority of 999. Again, the remedy 
proposed would be very slow in 
producing any effect ; no payment 
could be exacted from those who 
had already passed twenty-one,— 
it would be the rising generation 
only that would be insured against 
pauperism, and for forty or fifty 
years there would still continue 
the tendency to drift into the 
workhouse among the uninsured. 
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As to the other part of the pro- 
posal, the insurance for sick-pay, 
the obvious difficulty there is to 
guard against malingering. In 
Friendly Societies (other than 
Collecting Societies, which do not 
insure against sickness) all the 
members in a locality or a lodge 
are well known to each other and 
to their officers; it is the interest 
of every member to see that his 
neighbour does not sham sick in 
order to draw on the funds of the 
society; whereas, in a national 
concern, it would be nobody’s in- 
terest to inform against another, 
as the security would be felt to 
be perfect whatever the weight of 
the claims upon it. 

But even if these difficulties 
were overcome, there remains one 
which perhaps weighed more than 
any other with the Select Com- 
mittee in deciding adversely to its 
adoption—namely, that no actu- 
ary could be got either to certify 
that the proposed contribution 
(£10 at the age of twenty-one) is 
adequate to secure the proposed 
benefits, to say that it would 
approximately secure them, or, 
finally, to name any prepayment 
that would secure them. The 
nearest approach to an opinion 
was that pronounced by the actu- 
ary of the Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows, who stated that ac- 
cording to the experience of his 
Society, at a 3 per cent accumu- 
lation (and it would not be safe 
to reckon on higher interest), the 
proposed benefits would require 
an initial payment of £18. He 
would be a bold Minister who pro- 
posed to exact such a payment 
from working men, even if spread 
over the four years from seven- 
teen to twenty-one, when family 
and personal cares are lightest. 

But there is one feature in 
Canon Blackley’s scheme which 
is well worthy of further consid- 
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eration in the interests of the 
working classes, and that is, in- 
surance for pensions or annuity 
after attaining old age. To awak- 
en the intelligence early in life 
to the value—nay, the duty—of 
making provision for old age, is 
one of the most difficult yet one 
of the most important duties that 
can be undertaken. Compulsory 
insurance in Germany does not 
touch superannuation. Collecting 
Societies and Industrial Assurance 
Companies in this country do not 
undertake it; some of the better 
class of Friendly Societies have 
framed rules and tables of insur- 
ance for annuity, and there is the 
Post Office Annuity Fund ; but 
little advantage is taken of either. 
The feeling that death is certain, 
and sickness or accident probable, 
causes even young men to make 
provision to some extent against 
them ; while old age is so distant, 
what is the use of providing for 


what never may be reached? It 
is much to be desired that the 
Friendly Societies should be en- 
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couraged to push their superannu- 
ation system, and that the chea 
ness and security of investment in 
the Post Office for pension should 
be brought home to every pupil 
in public schools. 

With all their faults and failures 
in the past, the great Affiliated 
Orders of Friendly Societies are 
useful and commendable institu- 
tions ; experience is teaching their 
managers the better way, and 
they are showing that they have 
the necessary courage to take it. 
The smaller and isolated village 
societies remain, and are likely to 
remain, liable to the disasters in- 
separable from unskilful mana, 
ment, inadequate tables, and other 
consequences upon well-meaning 
ignorance-—much cannot be expect- 
ed from their future; while as to 
the Collecting Societies and Com- 
panies, they must be regarded, in 
the words of the Chief Registrar, 
as necessary evils, which must be 
endured until the working classes 
awake to the superior advantages 
offered by the Post Office. 
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SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“THEN you will not take the 
share in the business which I have 
offered you?” 

“No, I think not, sir. I don’t 
like it. I don’t like the way in 
which it is worked. It would be 
entirely out of accordance with all 
my training.’ 

“So much the worse for your 
training—and for you,” said Mr 
Burton, hastily. 

“Well, sir, perhaps so. I feel it’s 
ungenerous to say that the training 
was your own choice, not mine. [ 
think it, of course, the best training 
in the world.” 

“So it is—so it was when I 
selected it for you. There’s no 


harm in the training. Few boys 
come out of it with your ridiculous 
prejudices against their bread and 


butter. It’s not the training, it’s 
you—that are a fool, Gervase.” 

“Perhaps so, sir,” said the 
young man with great gravity. 
“TI can offer no opinion on that 
subject.” 

The father and son were seated 
together in a well-furnished library 
in a large house in Harley Street 
—not fashionable, but, extremely 
comfortable, spacious, expensive, 
and dignified. It was a library 
in the truest sense of the word, 
and not merely the “ gentleman’s 
room” in which the male portion 
of a family takes refuge. There 
was an excellent collection of books 
on the shelves that lined the walls, 
a few good pictures, a bust or two 
placed high on the tops of the book- 
cases. It bore signs, besides, of 
constant occupation, and of being, 
in short, the room in which its 
present occupants lived — which 
was the fact. They were all their 
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family. Mrs Burton had died 
years before, and her hushand had 
after her death lived only for his 
boy and—his business. The latter 
devotion kept everything that was 
sentimental out of the former. 
He was very kind and indulgent 
to Gervase, and gave him the ideal 
English education—the education 
of an English gentleman : five or 
six years at Eton, three or four at 
Oxford. He intended to do,and did, 
his son “ every justice.” Expense 
had never been spared in any way. 
Though he did not himself care 
for shooting, he had taken a moor 
in the Highlands for several suc- 
cessive seasons, in order that his 
boy should be familiar with that 
habit of the higher classes. Though 
he hated travelling, he had gone 
abroad for the same purpose. Ger- 
vase had never been stinted in 
anything: he had a good allow- 
ance, rooms handsomely furnished, 
horses at his disposal, everything 
that heart could desire. And he on 
his part had done all that could be 
desired or expected from a young 
man. If he had not electrified 
his tutors and masters, he had not 
disappointed them. He had done 
very well all round. His father 
had no reason to be otherwise than 
proud of his son. Both at school 
and college he had done well; he 
had got into no scrapes. He had 
even acquired a little distinction ; 
not much, not enough to spoil him 
either for business or society—yet 
something, enough to enable people 
to say, “ He did very well at Ox- 
ford.” And he had made some 
good friends, which perhaps was 
what his father prized most. One 
or two scions of noble houses came 
Z 
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to Harley Street to see him; he 
had invitations from a few fine peo- 
ple for their country houses, and 
adies of note who had a number 
of daughters were disposed to smile 
upon the merchant’s son. All these 
things pleased Mr Burton much, 
and he had been quite willing to 
assent to his son’s wish that he 
should end and complete his ex- 
— by a visit to America, 
efore beginning the work which 
had always been his final destina- 
tion. He had now just returned 
from that expedition, and it had 
been intended that he should step 
at once into his place in the busi- 
ness—that business which was as 
good as, nay, much better than, 
an estate. Up to this time the 


young man had made no objection 
to the plan, which he was per- 
fectly acquainted with. So far as 
his father knew, he was as well dis- 
wee towards that plan as Mr 


urton himself, and looked for- 
ward to it with as much satisfac- 
tion. It may therefore be supposed 
that it was with no small con- 
sternation, with displeasure, dis- 
appointment, and indignation, one 
greater than the other, that the 
father had sat and listened to the 
sudden and astounding protest of 
the son. Not go into the business! 
It was to Mr Burton as if a man 
had refused to go to heaven ; indeed 
it was less reasonable by far: for 
though going to heaven is supposed 
to be the height of everybody’s 
desire, even the most pious of 
clergymen has been known to say 
“God forbid!” when he has been 
warned that he stands on the brink 
of another world. One would wish 
generally to postpone that highest 
of consummations ; but to refuse to 
go into the business was a thing 
incredible. Mr Burton had raged 
and stormed, but afterwards he 
had been brought into partial calm 
through the evident impossibility 
of treating his son in any other 
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way. To scold Gervase was practi- 
cally impossible. To treat him like 
a child or a fool was a thing that 
could not be done. His own com- 
posure naturally affected all who 
had to do with him, and his father 
among the rest. That passionate 
speaking or abuse, or violence of 
any kind, should fall dumb before 
his easy and immovable quiet, was 
inevitable. He had waited till the 
outburst was over, and then he 
had gone on. 

“ And what else then, if not in 
my office, do you mean to do?” 
Mr Burton now said. 

“I suppose, sir,” said Gervase, 
“T am right in believing, as every- 
body does, that you are a rich 
man?” 

“ Well; and what then?” said 
the merchant with a wave of his 
hand. 

“ And I am your only child.” 

“Of that, at least, there can be 
no doubt. But I repeat, what 
then?” 

“JT may be wrong,” said Gervase, 
ingenuously, “but at least every- 
body says—that every means of 
making an income is pursued by 
crowds of people, more than can 
ever hope to make an income by it. 
I may not state the facts so clearly 
as I wish.” 

“There are more men wanting 
work than there is work to give 
them. I suppose that’s what you 
mean.” 

“Far better said than I could 
say it. In that case, my dear 
father,” said Gervase, with a look 
of imperturbable reason and can- 
dour, “why should I, who have 
no need to work and no desire for 
it, help to crowd the already over- 
crowded field?” 

Mr Burton gave a start like 
an excited horse, and evidently 
had to make an effort to restrain 
the corresponding burst of utter- 
ance. But the conviction that 
these impatient outbursts did more 
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harm than good restrained him. 
He said with simulated calm— 

‘‘T am not aware that there is 
any crowd—at my gates, to force 
an entrance into my business—to 
the place which I have naturally 
reserved for my son.” 

“My dear father,” Gervase re- 
peated, with an almost caressing 
frankness and appeal to his su- 
perior judgment, “there are hun- 
dreds who could do it much 
better than yourson. There is 
Wickham’s son 4 

“Try not to drive me beyond 
the bounds of patience,” cried the 
merchant, with suppressed excite- 
ment. “ Wickham’s son—my old 
clerk F 

“Who has served you most 
faithfully for years. And Charlie 
Wickham is worth twenty of me— 
in all that concerns business a 

“'That’s not saying very much,” 
cried Mr Burton, with a snort of 


rage 


“Tam sorry you should say that, 
sir—for, of course, it shows that 
you thought I would be a mere 
cipher in the business; whereas I 


” 


am sure Charlie—— 

“ Look here, Gervase,” cried his 
father. “ Let’s understand each 
other. You are free to come in 
and prepare yourself to take my 
place, which would be the course 
of nature; but if you don’t think 
fit to do this, I have no desire for 
your advice. I don’t believe in 
your advice. Keep your suggest- 
ions to yourself. As for your 
Wickhams If I bring in any- 
body in your place, I’ll bring in 
new blood. J’ll bring in more 
money. I’ll——” He felt him- 
self getting hot and excited—and 
tne calm and slightly wondering 
countenance of his son, although 
seen through a mist of irritation, 
and apt to send any man dancing 
with fury, yet held him in as 
with a bridle, so strong was the 
superiority of the calm to the ex- 
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citement. “Try not to drive me 
beyond the bounds of patience,” 
he said. 

“Well, sir?” replied Gervase, 
spreading out his hands and slight- 
ly elevating his shoulders. The 
gesture was French, which irritat- 
ed Mr Burton more and more: but 
he said nothing further; and it 
was not till he had taken up the 
‘St James’s Gazette’ which lay on 
the table, and read through two of 
those soothing articles on nothin 
particular with which that journa 
abounds, and which the merchant 
in his anger read from beginning 
to end without the slightest idea 
what they were about, that he 
allowed himself to speak again. He 
was then preternaturally tranquil, 
with a quietude like that of an 
anchorite in his voice. 

“ T suppose,” he said, “ that you 
have taken everything into account 
in making this decision — Miss 
Thursley, for instance—and given 
up all idea of marriage, or any- 
thing of that kind?” 

Gervase’s quiet looks became 
slightly disturbed. He looked up 
with a certaineagerness. “ Given 
up ?——”’ he said. 

“Of course,” said Mr Burton, 
delighted to have got the mastery, 
“you can’t marry—a girl accus- 
tomed to every luxury—on your 
boy’s allowance. Five hundred 
a-year is not much—it might do 
for her pin-money, with a little 
perhaps to the good for your but- 
ton-holes. But what you would 
live upon, in the more serious sense 
of the words, I, don't know.” 

The young man’s composure 
had completely disappeared during 
this speech. Astonishment, irrita- 
tion, and dismay came into his 
face. He did not seem able, how- 
ever, to believe what was said to 
him. “I thought—that you were 
in every way pleased with—the 
connection,” he said. 

“Certainly I am—a_ better 
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business connection could not be, 
for a young man seriously entering 
into commercial life. A dilettante 
is a different pair of shoes % 

“A dilettante—I don’t object 
to the name,” said Gervase, with 
a faint smile. “Madeline is a 
dilettante too. She has some 
money of her own. And I feel 
sure she would agree with me.” 

“Tn setting her father at de- 
fiance, and marrying upon noth- 
ing 7 

“Father,” said Gervase, dis- 
tressed, “I had no intention of 
setting you at defiance. I have 
certain opinions — of my own— 
which are new. Business — is 
not congenial to me. Some of its 
methods seem But I need 
not explain. I never meant, how- 
ever, to set you at defiance. I 
thought that in myself I — had 
some claims upon you apart from 
the business x 

“ What claims? I am the author 


of your being, as the old books say, 
and I’ve responded to that claim 
by giving you everything that a 
king’s son could have had. You 
have been just as well off as the 


Prince of Wales. What more do 
ou want? I think my claims are 
etter founded than yours. It is 

I who have a right to something 

in return, not you.” 

Gervase’s countenance was a 
sight to see; 1t changed altogether 
from the calm certainty of superior 
right which had been in it. The 
first astonishment did not pass 
away, but other sentiments came 
in. Doubt—slow conviction that 
there was something in what his 
father said—a strong feeling,never- 
theless, that it was impossible he 
could himself be altogether in the 
wrong. All these warring senti- 
ments rose upon the clear and 
calm conviction of his earlier state, 
and blurred that spotless firma- 
ment. He drew a long breath. 

“Tt is quite true,” he said— 
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“quite true all you say. You 
have given me everything — and 
I —have had nothing to give in 
return. Still——” All nature 
was in that word—all the cer- 
tainty of youth that it has a 
claim never to be ignored — that 
its mere existence is response 
enough ; and all the traditions of 
family custom, which make the 
wellbeing of the child the first 
object of the father; and the un- 
conscious assumption which every 
child instinctively makes, that, 
after all, its predecessors are pass- 
ing away, and itself the permanent 
interest—an assumption which it 
is quite possible to hold along with 
the most anxious and affectionate 
care for these predecessors, and 
desire to retain them in life and 
enjoyment. All these things were 
in Gervase’s mind, and quite nat- 
urally so. The difficulty was, 
perhaps, that these old-world re- 
lations are scarcely compatible 
with the calm and highly reason- 
able level of equality on which 
the young man of the period con- 
ceives it possible to treat with his 
father, claiming a boundless right 
of independent judgment, and the 
serene satisfaction of taking a 
higher view, and being absolute- 
ly in the right whoever may be 
wrong. Gervase fell a little from 
that: his reason being appealed to, 
could not refuse to allow that there 
was a great deal in what Mr Bur- 
ton said. Still, when all was done, 
was not the boy aware that he was 
his father’s pride—that it was he 
alone who could continue and re- 
new his father’s house and repu- 
tation, and satisfy that desire of 
continuance which is in almost 
every mind? And this was an 
impression which it was impossible 
to resist, which was the very voice 
of nature. “Still ” Gervase 
looked up almost wistfully into 
his father’s face. Strong as that 
feeling was, it was one that re- 
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uired a grant, an admission, on 
the other side: it could not be 

ut forth with calm assurance, as 
he made his other propositions, in 
full certainty of reason as between 
man and man. 

“Tknow what you mean,” said 
Mr Burton, with that sense of 

ower that makes a man often 
Suna in the distinctness of both 
words and deeds. “ You think, 
because you are my son, and perhaps 
a finer fellow than I ever was, 
that I’m bound to provide for all 
your caprices. Not at all. That’s 
not in the bond. It’s conceded by 
civilisation that a man should bring 
up his son according to his posi- 
tion, and help him to make the 
best of himself; but no more. 
Man to man, you’ve had all you 
had any right to from me, Ger- 
vase. You’ve too much good sense 
not to see that. I offer you a way 
of doing for yourself, and you re- 
ject it. Well—you’re a man, you 
say, and have a right to your 
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choice. I don’t deny your right ; 
but you can’t exercise that and 
have me to fall.back upon too.” 

There was a pause. Mr Burton 
leant back in his chair with a mind 
satisfied, even triumphant. Either 
he had convinced his son, who 
would return to a consideration of 
the business part of the question 
with very different feelings; or 
else he had shaken off (decently, 
affectionately, kindly, but still 
shaken off) those claims which 
Gervase had made so undoubt- 
ingly, as if his father was bound 
to accept all his vagaries. In 
either way the position was very 
different from that of an hour ago, 
when the father had not even been 
able to let off the rage that pos- 
sessed him, for fear of the calm and 
philosophic countenance, unsym- 
pathetic, and disapproving of any 
such vulgar outbursts, which Ger- 
vase had turned upon him. The 

oung man’s troubled face was 
balm to his father’s soul. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Thursleys lived only a little 
way off, at the other end of Harley 
Street, in another large, spacious, 
old-fashioned, luxurious house, 
where a great deal of money was 
spent without very much show for 
it, and the best dinners, wines, 
beds, and conveniences of all sorts, 
that could be had for money, were 
to be found. The difference be- 
tween the two. houses was not 
very great—not nearly so great 
as might be found between two 
houses in Mayfair or Belgravia 
(though, thanks to Liberty, and 
Burnet, and a few other esthetic 
tradespeople, the difference be- 
tween even the most artistic houses 
is much less than formerly). But 
the merchant style has a kind of 
distinction of its own. Both the 
Burtons and the Thursleys had 


large furniture, big sideboards, 
chiffoniers, sofas on which a family 
could have been put to bed, tables 
of a substantial size, easy-chairs 
which would comfortably engulf 
the largest mercantile gentleman. 
The houses had a certain mascu- 
line air altogether, as if the head 
of the establishment had ordered 
everything without consideration 
of any such ephemeral matter as a 
woman’s tastes—which indeed was 
what had been done. They had 
given the order to their upholsterers 
largely, strongly, with no sparing 
of expense. The new improve- 
ments that had crept in since, had 
been in the way of spring - mat- 
tresses instead of the old economy 
of feather - beds, which was an 
improvement that did not show; 
but otherwise the old Turkey 
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carpets, the heavy curtains, the 
big pieces of furniture, had not 
been changed, at least in fashion, 
for thirty years. There was one 
difference, however, between the 
Burton house and that of the 
Thursleys. The former centred 
in the library, which was a sign 
that there were no ladies in the 
house—the latter in the draw- 
ing-room; and it was there that 
Gervase, entering about an hour 
later, found his Madeline, who 
had opened one of the big win- 
dows though it was a cold evening, 
in order that she might hear his 
step. He had already seen her 
since his return this morning; but 
it had been agreed between them, 
that though it was his duty to 
dine with his father, he might 
afterwards come in for an hour’s 
talk and consultation with the 
lady of his love. 

The drawing-room had three 
large windows, all draped in cur- 
tains of dark-coloured satin, be- 
hind the centre set of which 
Madeline, in her white dress, had 
. been hidden while she watched 
for his coming. There was a re- 
splendent fire shining from the 
midst of brilliant steel and brass, 
which reflected and heightened 
the effect of its great and glow- 
ing blaze. Comfort reigned every- 
where: your foot was inaudible on 
the mossy carpets, you sank into 
the luxurious arms of the chairs. 
A number of pictures solidly 
framed were on the walls; great 
and costly china vases, reflected in 
a huge mirror, completed the effect 
of the dazzling circle of the fire. 
The mistress of all this was a 
young lady, very pleasant to be- 

old if not beautiful, with a trim 
figure, pretty hair, pretty eyes, a 
not too perfect mouth. The pretty 
eyes were full of expression, good 
sense, and good feeling. She was 
dressed quite simply in a white 
cashmere gown, it being winter, 
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and cold, with few ornaments and 
no finery of any description—a 
nice girl dressed for house and 
comfort, and looking the very 
symbol of both. But in this great 
room, and amid ali these many 
appliances, she was alone. Her 
mother had died some three or 
four years before. She had 
neither brother nor sister. Mr 
Thursley had remained, as he 
generally did after dinner, down- 
stairs. Madeline and Gervase 
were alike in being the only 
children of their fathers. 

They resumed with eagerness 
the interrupted conversation of 
the afternoon, when he had not 
told her, nor she elicited, by a hun- 
dred questions, half there was to 
say after a three months’ absence, 
especially as all his impressions of 
America, what he thought of that 
wonderful New World, what friends 
he had met and made, were among 
the things he had to tell. It must 
be said, however, that it was she 
who resumed that talk, saying 
quickly, “Come now and tell me 
all about it. You left off just 
when you were leaving New 
York.” 

“Yes,” he said, 
eagerly on his part. 
was that ago?” 

“How long? Why, Gervase, 
have you taken to absence of 
mind? I suppose it must have 
been about eight or nine weeks 
ago.” 

“T told you everything in my 
letters, Madeline.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Letters 
are very nice when you are away; 
but when you are here it is so 
different. I want it all by word 
of mouth.” 

“ Maddie, when I say how long 
was it, I mean how long since I 
came back, since I was last here.” 

“ Gervase!” 

“T have not gone mad, dear. 
I have only had a long talk with 


not at all 
“ How long 
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my father, and had the earth cut 
from under my feet. I don’t know 
where I am—floundering some- 
where in mid-air.” 

She grasped his hand, which 
was holding hers in a loose and 
languid clasp, tightly, suddenly, 
and said in a quick, almost impera- 
tive tone, “ You are here, Gervase, 
by my side—tell me what you 
mean.” 

“So I am,” he said, looking at 
her with a startled air; “a very 
definite place which nobody but 
myself has any right to. Thank 
ou, my dearest, for recalling me. 

will tell you—not what I, but 
what my father means.” 

He repeated to her the con- 
versation which had terminated 
only half an hour before—or at 
least the gist of it—with tolerable 
faithfulness. He scarcely, per- 
haps, conveyed to her mind the 
sensation of astonishment with 
which it had burst upon his own, 
that to his father he was not all 
in all, or the possibility which had 
arisen that he might not get 
everything he wanted. He per- 
haps a little slurred over these 
revelations, but he said enough to 
reveal to her that his father had 
not been “kind,” that the con- 
versation had not been a pleasant 
one, and that Gervase for the mo- 
ment was not at all certain what 
might be going to happen—that 
he had, in short, received a check, 
which was a thing to which her 
existence as well as his recorded 
no parallel. Madeline was more 
surprised than alarmed. 

“Of course,” she said, “ he has 
always calculated on having you 
in the business. I don’t wonder 


that he was disappointed; even 
I,” she added with much gravity, 
“did not know that you were so 
set against it, Gervase—I wonder 
’ why?” 

“You need not wonder, Mad- 
eline. I have told you often I 
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loathe it from beginning to ends 
ye in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest is not 
an axiom for me. And I think, 

rhaps, I hate trade more since 

have seen it on the other side. 
They don’t care there for our de- 
cent veils. Profit is the visible 
god. The means by which they 
pursue him and his rites, are more 
candid than among us. It was 
uncongenial before—it is anti- 
pathetic now.” 

“ And yet we have always been 
business people since we were— 
anybody,” she said. “Do you 
think we’ve been doing wrong all 
the time? All this comes of trade 
—every penny we have. If it is so 
bad that you will not follow it, 
shouldn’t we give up all that we 
have ? for it has all been purchased 
in the same way.” 

This speech startled Gervase not 
a little. “I have always heard,” 
he said, with a sort of admiring 
dismay, “that women carried a 
conclusion further than men, being 
less artificial,less complicated sf 

“That is the kind of praise that 
means contempt.” 

“Oh no, far from contempt ; 
but I don’t go so far. I think the 
methods of trade were very likely 
better when our money was made. 
Our grandfathers did things in a 
better way. They did not make 
such haste to be rich—they were 
honourable, straightforward Pt 

“ Gervase! ” 

“ What have I said wrong?” 

“You spoke as if papa, my 
father ar 

“No, no, no,” he said. “I 
was thinking of my own, who is 
as honourable a man as any one. 
But only—they don’t think it ne- 
cessary to carry that into trade, 
Madeline. I don’t mean to sa 
anything I oughtn’t to say. I 
suppose they don’t go into every 
detail. They leave a great deal to 
—clerks and people. Every trans- 
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action is not carried on as it would 
be between two men—of the same 
social grade—under the eyes of all 
the world. I.don’t know how to 
explain it. I don’t blame my 
father ; but I—couldn’t do it. I 
could not—I could not. You 
know you and I have been brought 
up in another sort of a way. If 
that is what they meant, they 
shouldn’t have done it.” 

“Done what?” she asked. 

“Well, given themselves the 
final luxury of children brought 
up like—like a king’s sons. My 
father taunted me with having 
everything that a prince could 
have had—so I have—and the 
feelings too 

“Are princes so much supe- 
rior to other people?” she said, 
with a faint smile almost of anger. 
She was more faithful to her caste 
than he had ever been, priding 
herself upon being a merchant’s 
daughter ; although, to be sure, she 
knew nothing about trade —no 
more than a princess, no more 
than her lover had done. 

“Perhaps not,” he said; “but 
people in trade do strange things 
—things that you and I wouldn’t 
do, any more than princes. They 
don’t think of it. It is not dis- 
honesty, oh no, no—it is only— 
I can’t condemn my father, much 
less yours ; but I can’t do as they 
do—lI can’t. You must not think I 
have been hasty. It’s impossible.” 

There was a little pause. She 
sat with her head averted, star- 
ing into the fire, as people are 
so apt to do when they want en- 
lightenment. He was seated on a 
lower seat close to hers, holding 
her hand, which she did not with- 
draw from him. His mind was so 
full of what he was saying, and of 
the contrariety and new discovery 
he had made in his own circum- 
stances, that he did not remark 
that she was taking his revelation 
with what was at the least some 
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uncertainty—not throwing herself 
into it, as she usually did into his 
views. 

“Then I suppose,” she said 
slowly at last, “that this changes 
many things—and makes the fu- 
ture perhaps—different.” 

“Would you have anticipated 
that?” he said quickly. “I sup- 
pose then I must be a fool, for I 
never expected him to mind.” 

“Gervase! how could he help 
minding—after looking forward, 
ever since you were born, to hav- 
ing you to succeed him, to leaving 
you—at the head of a great busi- 
ness ?” 

“You seem to sympathise with 
my father, Madeline, more than 
with me.” 

“T do—a little,” said Madeline. 
“I am sorry for everybody who 
is disappointed. I don’t wonder 
if he was vexed. And what then 
are you going—to do?” 

Gervase laughed aloud, but with 
a little discomfiture in his voice. 
“Just what my father said ; and 
you will be as much disgusted 
see a as he was, when I say, 

othing. Why should I do any- 
thing? Listen to me, Madeline, 
before you condemn me. This 
doing something is a modern fad, 
just like all the others. There 
are hundreds of men who must 
work to live. Why should I get 
in their way, and take some one’s 
bread out of his mouth?” 

“Gervase! Not one of them 
could take your place. Not one 
of them could do what you were 
wanted to do.” 

“That is just what my father 
said.” He gave vent to a short 
laugh, embarrassed and uneasy. 
“You ought to back me up, or 
what is to become of me? This 
makes it all the harder to tell 
you—of the future, as you said.” 

“Yes, Gervase.” She gave the 
hand that held hers a little press- 
ure, a touch that meant much. 
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“Well,” he cried, with a burst 
of wounded feeling, anxiety, 
doubt, disappointment, all in one, 
“that is just what gives it its 
sting. ‘You cannot marry,’ he 
tells me, ‘on your boy’s allow- 
ance:’ which means that I am to 
have nothing more: that I have to 
offer you—nothing! not the kind 
of life that you have been living 
—not luxury nor beauty, nor— 
anything we have thought of. 
But only a poor man’s pittance 
—a sort of starvation—a—noth- 
ing! nothing! and after all our 
dreams.” 

She gave his hand a little press- 
ure again. “Don’t be extrava- 

nt,” she said. “Do you think 

would hesitate—if- is 

“If what?” 

“Tf there was any need for it?” 
she said. 

And then again there was a 
pause. This time it was he who 
averted his head, gazing straight 
before him into the vacant air, 
while she looked at him anxiously. 
After a while he replied in a cold 
constrained tone,—“The need— 
exists in my own mind. I am 
very unfortunate not to be able to 
make you understand it. That 
takes all support from me. But 
it does not change me. There is 
need—in my eyes.” He paused 
again. “I have made a very 
bitter discovery already to-night, 
that my father is guided by other 
sentiment than love and gener- 
osity to his only child. That he 
wants a recompense—his pound of 
flesh.” 

“Oh, Gervase, don’t talk of it 
so !|— is it not reasonable—his only 
child?” 

“Yes, his only child—that is 
what I thought. I believed he 
would respect the scruples he has 
himself had me trained to. I 
never thought it was an affair of 
bargaining between us. And now 
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he has made it so, and Madeline, 
you ” 

“Gervase!” she cried, in great 
trouble, “do you think I will for- 
sake you because your father will 
not give you what you expected? 
Oh no, no! I would rather have 
you with nothing than anybody 
else with the whole world in his 
hand. Surely you know that well 
enough. What do I care for the 
luxury and all that? Why, you 
know I have often said there 
would be far more fun in being 
poorer, in doing things for our- 
selves, contriving and patching up 
like the people in books But 
one may have one’s opinion all the 
same.” 

“ And that’s all against me,” he 
said. 

“T don’t know that it’s all 
against you. Perhaps there is . 
something in what = say. I 
always thought a British mer- 
chant But perhaps the times 
have changed since that. And I 
never looked on business with that 
sort of eye before. I am glad,” 
she said a little feebly, with an 
effort, ‘that you can make—such 
a sacrifice—for your conscience, 
Gervase.” 

“You must have had a poor 
_— of my conscience, Mad- 
eline.” 


She made no reply to this, but 
with a sudden exclamation, cried, 
“T foresee we shall have dread- 


ful trouble! I suppose you have 
never thought of my father, Ger- 
vase?” 

Their eyes met, and the dismay 
in each was so ludicrous to the 
other, that the immediate result 
was one of those fits of laughter 
in which many a moment of youth- 
ful despair has culminated. “ You 
look such a picture of despair!” 
she cried. And he was fain to 
laugh too, though with a deeply 
burdened mind. 
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CHAPTER III. 


As Gervase left the house Mr 
Thursley came in, and they ex- 
changed a few words on the stairs, 
to the distant sound of which 
Madeline listened with consider- 
able anxiety. Her father had a 

sition in the matter which her 
over had not thought of. But 
she, who knew him better, was 
very well aware that he would 
permit no such rash marriage as 
Gervase suggested. Mr Thursley, 
like his class, believed in money. 
He had no confidence in the vague 
hopes of romantic youth ; and how 
his opinion of Gervase would be 
affected by the young man’s new 
resolution, his daughter scarcely 
liked to inquire. He had not at 
any time entertained a high opin- 
ion of Gervase, so far as sense 
and stability went. He had dis- 


approved his education wholly, 


though he had himself given a 
sort of parallel: education to his 
own child. It was his opinion 
that it did not matter about a 
woman, but that a man should be 
brought up to his business with- 
out any nonsense about it. In 
all likelihood, had he possessed a 
son, he would have yielded like 
Mr Burton to the temptation of 
giving that son the best of every- 
thing, and himself the pride of 
knowing that no gentleman’s son 
in England was more highly train- 
ed. But Mr Thursley had not 
been exposed to this temptation, 
and he thought he would have 
been superior to it. It was only 
half-a-dozen words which passed 
between him and his intended 
son-in-law, and then Madeline, 
breathless, listened to his heavy 
step coming up-stairs. She would 
have to tell him everything that 
had been told to her—and how 
would he take it? Would he put 
his veto immediately upon the 


union? Would he forbid her to 
think of Gervase more? This was 
uite possible, Madeline knew, 
Being herself, however, a young 
woman of the nineteenth century, 
and quite indisposed to give up 
the will which had been so care- 
fully developed and cultivated, 
she also knew that if prohibition 
was possible, obedience was not, 
and that some means of reconcil- 
ing matters must be the present 
aim of all her thoughts. She was 
far from having any rebellious 
inclination to defy her father. 
It would be painful to her even 
to disobey him; but to give up 
her own life and future, was en- 
tirely out of any reckoning which 
this girl of the period had ever 
made. At the same time, she 
neither meant to defy nor to vex 
her father if she could help it. This 
is an age of compromises, and she 
did not fear that some practicable 
arrangement, some way of man- 
aging matters, might be attained. 
He came in with nothing in his 
face from which his mind could 
be divined, looking just as usual, 
having come back from _ that 
“look-in” at his club, which was 
one of the habits of his widowed 
life, formed before Madeline had 
grown up to bear him company. 
He said the night was cold, and 
gave a quite unnecessary poke to 
the blazing fire, and sat down in 
his usual chair. Not till he had 
gone through all these manceuvres 
and stretched out his long limbs 
for a minute or two in enjoyment 
of the blaze, did he speak. “ You 
have had young Burton with you 
again, I see,” was his utterance 
when at last he spoke. 
“Of course, papa. I had no 
more than a peep of him before.” 
“ Well,” said Mr Thursley, with 
a laugh, “a peep of him would 
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have sufficed for me. I sup- 
pose he was telling you all about 
America?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 


«“ Every young man nowadays . 


thinks he can fathom a new coun- 
‘try with a glance. And what 
did he think of the Yankees, your 
young man?” 

“Oh, of course, papa, he gives 
a very different account from that 
of the old rough time when we 
thought all Americans Yankees. 
Of course he likes some things and 
dislikes others—as one does in 
every new place.” 

“You're all so deuced philoso- 
phical nowadays—not so much as 
a good honest prejudice to be met 
with,” said the father. “ Well, 
and any more? How did he like 
their business ways?” 

“From what I could glean, not 
at all, papa; but we had other 
things to talk about.” 

“Oh, to be sure; other things 
before which the aspect of a great 
country dwindles into nothing.” 

“Not that,” said Madeline, fal- 
tering a little, “but of course 
more important personally to our- 
selves,” 

“That is quite true, my dear; 
and I oughtn’t to say a word. Of 
course it’s not so pleasant to me as 
to you; I needn’t say I'll miss 
you,—neither need I say that 
nothing could make me stand in 
your way. I suppose you’ve been 
settling everything?” 

“We should not have been so 
hasty in any circumstances,” she 
said, with a blush. “But as it 
happens, we couldn’t—settle any- 
thing.” 

“ Ah! how’s that?” 

“T don’t know what you will 
think,” said Madeline, doubtfully. 
“Tam a little disturbed myself. 
Gervase has had a great deal of 
time to think it all over.” 

Her father, who had been lying 
back in his chair, the embodiment 
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of luxurious repose, in the glow of 
the firelight, here sat up abrupt- 
ly, with a start of tatienation. 
“What!” he cried; “do you 
mean to tell me that the fellow 
—has thought better of -——” 

“No, no, no!” cried Madeline, 
with a flush of mingled shyness 
and laughter,—“ papa, don’t be 
ridiculous, please. What could 
possibly come between Gervase 
and me?” ’ 

He grumbled, and roared a lit- 
tle, half internally, inarticulately, 
over the imagined and yet scarcely 
imagined insult. “I never had 
your confidence in him, Maddie. 
Too soft, too soft altogether—no 
backbone. Not half good enough, 
not half. Well—what had he got 
to sav?” 

“ He has had, as I think, papa, 
too much time to think it all over; 
and the conclusion he has come to 
is——I don’t think it will please 
you; and naturally it has not 
pleased his father.” 

“ Out with it, child! ” 

“ He can’t make up his mind— 
he can’t satisfy his conscience—to 
go into the business, papa.” 

Mr Thurley’s answer was a long 
whistle of astonishment. Words 
seemed to fail him. He got up 
and stood before the fire till the’ 
glare scorched him. Then he 
threw himself down into his chair 
again; and then, finally, in tones 
half of laughter, half of consterna- 
tion, “ Not go into thé business! 
And what objection has he to the 
business?” he said. 

Madeline made no reply. She 
had not yet found words in which 
to excuse her lover, and though her 
heart rebelled against the laugh, 
she could oppose nothing to the 
astonishment, the half dismay, half 
irritation, with which her father 
spoke. 

“The young idiot,” said Mr 
Thursley; “this is quarrelling 
with his bread and butter with 
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a vengeance. And what does 
Burton say ?” 

“ Mr Burton,” said Madeline, in 
subdued tones, “is very angry, 
and perhaps that’s not wonder- 
ful * 

“Wonderful! Why, what else 
could he be?” 

“ And says, I believe, that ex- 
cept his present allowance, Gervase 
is to expect nothing more from 
him.” 

“T wonder he stops at that! 
I'd leave him, if he were mine, to 
try how he liked it—without any 
allowance at all.” 

“No, papa; I am sure you 
would not—after training him— 
in a way that was sure to end like 
this.” 

“Well, there’s something in 
that,” said Mr Thursley. “ Eton 
is all se well—and so, no doubt, 
is Oxford—for scholars or school- 
masters, or people who have no- 
thing to do: but it has always 
been my maxim, as you know, 
that a man should be brought up 
for his business. It’s old Burton 
that is the biggest fool after all.” 

“Still,” said Madeline, with a 
little impatience, “you brought 
me up in as nearly as possible the 
Same way.” 

“You! A girl is quite a differ- 
ent matter. I know what you are 
going to say, my dear; that girls 
don’t count. That’s not what I 
mean at all. You’re a very great 
luxury, Maddie,the greatest luxury 
a.man like me can have. Even 
to hear you discharge your little 
arrows at business men, and scorn 
business ways a ’ 

“T never do that,” she cried, 
hastily. “I have always taught 
myself to think that a British 
merchant—should be the highest, 
the most honourable kind of man.” 

Her father laughed. “ Perhaps, 
on the other hand, that’s a little 
bit high - flown,” he said. “A 
British merchant—as you say—is 
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no better and no worse than other 
people. But even your high-falu- 
tin—and even your little sniffs 
and scorns—are a luxury to me, 
' Not in a man, though—that sort 
of thing won’t do in a man. A 
man must stick to his business, 
make the most of it, earn money 
enough to indulge his wife and his 
daughters to the top of their bent, 
to have them as fine as they can 
be made, little savantes, critics of 
everything, as grand in their way 
as princesses. The women like 
you, my dear; and the men, stiff 
old remorseless business fellows 
like myself, letting nothing stand 
between us and a good profit.” 

“ Papa, nothing but honour and 
justice, and even mercy.” 

He laughed and shook his head. 
“Well, I don’t say by fair means 
or foul, as some do; but as for 
mercy, that’s not a business-like 
quality, my dear.” 

“Oh, don’t say so, papa. I am 
sure you would always be kind. 
Gervase says that the methods 
are what he cannot bear—that 
he always thought as I did, 
everything was high-minded and 
honourable, but—I suppose he 
must have found out things: and 
then he says that, on the other 
side, profit, mere profit, is the god. 
He means in America, of course— 
and to make money the only end ; 
not in your way, but by fair 
means—or foul, which you said 
some people It might have 
been different with Gervase if he 
had known only your methods, 


apa.’ 

This Madeline said, partly out 
of a true and genuine faith in her 
father, which indeed was beyond 
question; but partly also to pro- 
pitiate him, to make him believe 
that in his dealings her lover would 
have found nothing but honour. 

“ Well,” he said, “there’s truth 
in that. I don’t know all the outs 
and ins of Burton’s business. 
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There may be things in it which a 
fanciful young man—l’ve point- 
ed out to you before, Maddie, that 
Gervase was a very fanciful young 
man, with no end of whims in his 
head.” 

“Whatever he is, papa,” said 
Madeline, with a blush, yet a proud 
erection of the head, “ it is certain 
that he is the only man in the 
world for me.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr Thursley, 
“well, well. I had nothing to say 
against it before, and I don’t know 
that I have anything now. But 
he must change his mind, you 
know. He’s done it frequently 
before. He must just have to do 
it again. My daughter is not go- 


ing to marry a man with five hun- 
dred a-year.” 

To this Madeline made abso- 
lutely no reply. 

“You understand,” said Mr 
Thursley, getting up, “that about 
that there’s nothing to be said. 


You don’t leave this house but for 
a house as good. You don’t go 
from having everything your own 
way here, to pinching and scraping 
and counting your pence in another 
man’s house. Come, Maddie, you 
are a girl of sense, and you must 
talk sense to him. What would 
the pair of you luxurious highly 
bred young people, wanting every- 
thing of the best, what could you 
do on five hundred a-year?” 

“T should have something of my 
own, papa,” she said, with down- 
cast eyes. 

“Not from me, Madeline. I 
should not encourage any such 
venture by the gift of a sixpence. 
You would have that ten thousand 
pounds of course, which your wise 
aunt left you to make ducks and 
drakes with—if you have not made 
ducks.and drakes of it already.” 

“T have done only what Mr 
Mentore has advised me to do.” 

“You’re safe enough in old 
Mentore’s hands; but — granted 
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you have that—it would not double 
ss husband’s large income. Nine 

undred a-year. My dear, what 
would you do upon that, Gervase 
and you?” 

“T suppose, papa,” said Ma- 
deline, “there are thousands to 
whom it would be wealth, in com- 
parison with those to whom it is 

verty.” 

“What does that matter?” he 
cried. “ What does any general 
rule matter? You are individuals, 
Gervase and you; and to you it 
would be poverty. I will not con- 
sent to marry my daughter to a 
man who has only five hundred 
a-year, and no prospect of any 
more.” 

“ Papa,” said Madeline, timidly, 
“his father—would not shut him 
out for ever. He must be his 
heir.” 

“ And so must you be my heir,” 
said Mr Thursley. “Do you 
think it safe to calculate on that? 
I may not die for the next twenty 
years.” 

“Papa!” cried Madeline. “ Fa- 
ther !” with quick-springing tears 
in her eyes. 

“Yes, yes, I know. You wouldn’t 
grudge me a day of it. But 
Burton is no older than I am; 
and to wait twenty years for dead 
men’s shoes is not enlivening. 
Perhaps, by the way, there is 
something else your young man 
means to do,” he added, pausing 
on his way to the door. “ Per- 
haps he has other plans. He may 
be going to make his fortune in 
some other way?” 

“T don’t know,” said Madeline, 
with some embarrassment. She 
would not pour forth the full 
measure of Gervase’s iniquity all 
at once. His conclusion that it 
was his duty, for the sake of 


others, to do nothing, had been 


bewildering enough to herself. 
She did not feel strong enough 
to lay bare before her father that 
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strange determination, which was 
so exceedingly confusing even to 
her own intelligence. 

“He may mean to paint a great 
picture like Millais, or get a 
£20,000 cheque for a book like 
Macaulay,” said Mr Thursley, 
with contempt in his voice. 

“You may be sure,” cried Ma- 
deline, “ that even if he were bent 
upon writing books or painting 

ictures, he would never say that. 
Papa,” she added after a moment’s 
silence, “ you have so much sense 
and understanding ‘i 

“Thank you, my dear. I am 
glad to have your good opinion.” 

“Oh, don’t laugh at me. Papa, 
if you were to speak to Gervase.” 

“T don’t believe in speaking, 
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Madeline —especially to young — 
men.” 

“To his father then—to Mr 
Burton. If you were to speak to 
him—to suggest something. Surely 
there are more ways than one way, 
If Gervase were made to consider ; 
if he were shown things as they 
are; if Mr Burton would per- 
haps find some means—— Papa, 
I don’t know what to suggest; 
but you know. All might be set 
right, I am sure, if you would but 
find a compromise.” 

“Well, my dear, I can’t have 
you cry, that’s clear,” he said, 
kissing her. “Good night, Mad- 
eline, and go to bed. I'll think 
what I can do. It can’t just rest 
here.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was not till the afternoon of 
next day that Madeline and Ger- 


vase met again. She had spent a 
very anxious morning. Her father 
had made no reference at break- 
fast to the question which was of 
so much moment to her, though 
he had gone out with a nod and a 
look of intelligence which brought 
the blood rushing back to her heart. 
Madeline was under no particular 
illusion about her father. She had 
not the confidence of some chil- 
dren, that everything was safe, 
which was ip his hands. She be- 
lieved that he would do for her 
what he thought to be the best; 
but she was not entirely certain 
that it would be the best, as some 
happy idealists are. She would 
rather, indeed, have made sure of 
having her own way than his. 
But, at the same time, she had 
little doubt that it was an advan- 
tage to have her father actively 
interfering. He would not do 
anything unkind. He would not 
let her be disappointed, if he could 


help it. Though it would have 
been better to have all things go 
well without his interference, yet, 
things having gone wrong, his in- 
terference was more likely than 
any other to be of use. This was 
not a very assured and stable com- 
fort, and yet it was a comfort in 
its way. 

But she was very anxious all 
the morning. She was anxious, 
expecting Gervase every moment to 
rush in, to bring her the report of 
some further interview not more 
satisfactory with his father. When 
Gervase did not come she became 
only more anxious, thinking of 
him as perhaps summoned to some 
solemn conference with the two 
fathers, and impatient under their 
admonitions. He would almost 
certainly be impatient. The 
would sneer at him in a way whic 
it would be impossible for his 
quick temper to bear. They would 


. goad him with little taunts, such 


as they were both so capable of 
employing, and which they would 
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declare meant nothing except in 
the boy’s fancy, after they had 
nearly made him crazy with them. 
Oh why are fathers and parents 
generally so hard, so mocking and 
taunting, and children so suscep- 
tible? She thought that she her- 
self (in reality the most tenderly 
guarded of daughters) was almost 
invulnerable to that sort of thing, 
knowing how to take it—but Ger- 
vase! So that Madeline grew 
more and more anxious as the 
hours went on, not knowing what 
to think. 

Itwas not till about four o’clock 
in the afternoon that Gervase came. 
She had pictured him in so many 
aspects of excitement—angry, har- 
assed, exasperated, impatient, de- 
spairing—that it was almost a 
disappointment to her to see him 
walk in very much like himself— 
a little more grave than usual per- 
haps, but perfectly self-possessed 
and calm. He even paused to 
speak to the elderly visitor with 
whom she was hurriedly shaking 
hands, anxious only to get her 
away. Gervase said to Mrs 
Brown that he was glad to see 
her, and asked for her sons and 
her daughters, companions of his 
childhood, while Madeline stood 
tingling, not knowing how to 
bear the suspense. He walked 
down to the door with that old 
woman! leaving her almost beside 
h-~elf with desire to know what 
-sihappened. He came up-stairs 
again in quite a leisurely way, not 
taking three steps at a time, as 
she had seen him do. “ Well?” 
she said, meeting him at the head 
of the stairs. 

It was true he put his arm 
round her to lead her back to the 
room, but he did not satisfy her 
anxiety. “ Well?” he said. “ No, 
I don’t think it is well, nor ill 
either, perhaps; it is nothing—it 
is a compromise.” 
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“But, Gervase, in the state 
things had got to, that is well,” 
she cried, drawing a long breath, 
“the best we could hope for. 
Was it papa?” 

“T can’t tell you, Madeline, 
He is in it somehow, but in what 
way I don’t exactly know. I 
think my father had determined 
upon it before he appeared.” 

He had led her to her seat, and 
placed her in it, and seated him- 
self beside her; but he did not 
seem to have any desire to say 
more. 

“You forget you have not told 
me what it is, Gervase.” 

“No; I feel as if it were mere 
aggravation, without any meaning 
in it. I am to be sent away 
again.” 

“To be sent away!” 

She, too, felt as if it did not 
much matter what the new ar- 
rangement was. 

“Not, as before, for mere ex- 
perience’ sake. This time I have 
got a definite piece of work to do. 
They say I need not be more than 
three months gone.” 

“Three months!” She looked 
at him with eyes full of dismay, 
and he returned the gaze with the 
blank look of a discouraged cer- 
tainty beyond appeal. 

“ Yes,” he said; “it’s a poor 
thing to have to accept, after all 
we’ve been thinking of. But, I 
suppose, it will have to be done 
whether we like or not.” 

“It could not be papa!” cried 
Madeline, with tears springing to 
her eyes. 

“TI can’t tell; I think my father 
had decided upon it before. It is 
supposed to be a test whether I 
have really scruples (which the 
laugh at), or am merely idle, which 
is what they believe. I tell them 
to take the worst view—to say I 
am merely idle. I am, for that 
matter.” 
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“ No, Gervase ; not if you had 
worthy work to doa——” 

“What is worthy work? I 
don’t want to work at all. It is 
perfectly true: I think it my duty 
to be idle; but that is what they 
don’t understand, nor you either, 
Madeline. I can find a thousand 
things to do which are not work, 
but which occupy me. I ought 
not to do anything else if I am 
to fulfil my réle of a rich man’s 
son.” 

“Gervase, I know what you 
mean; but it sounds a little fan- 
tastic, don’t you think—at least 
to their ears?” 

“Perhaps; they are of their 
generation, and we are of ours,” 
said the young man. He was not 
ages not to call proud, though 

e was conscious of occupying 
a higher’ standing- ground than 
“they” did: “They” were the 
parents—the older set — whose 
views were exploded, and their 
but 
whom, nevertheless, both these 
young people felt it to be their 
duty to respect. After a little 
interval he began to tell her what 
his mission was to be. The house 
had certain property in the West 
Indies, from which for many years 
no profit had been obtained. This 
was chiefly in consequence of the 
condition into which the islands 
had fallen; but partly also be- 
cause Mr Burton himself had 
never had the time to look into 
the matter, to set things right on 
the spot, which it appeared was 
the right way. To get a proper 
account of all that the respective 
agents—changed from time to 
time, but each falling back into 
his predecessor’s ways—had_ been 
doing ; to ascertain the real state 
of the property: how much its 
value had deteriorated, whether 
it was now really worth anything 
at all in a mere pecuniary point 
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of view, was to be the mission of - 
Gervase. The most high-minded 
could not say of it that it was 
an unworthy mission—nor could 
he deny that it was one which 
his father’s son was better quali- 
fied for than any stranger. And 
at the same time it was to be a 
test of his real mettle. If he did 
this well, why then, his father 
would yield a point, and his al- 
lowance at least be so far increased 
as to permit the young people to 
marry. And perhaps the pleasure 
of definite work, of accomplishing 
something which really wanted to 
be done—of sounding his own 
capabilities— might change his 
ideas about work altogether, 
This was perhaps what “ they” 
most hoped. And Madeline hoped 
it too, though she said nothing, 
and though Gervase smiled a little 
at the idea of a well-considered 
decision of his own being so lightly 
done away with. They talked 
each other finally into a certain 
acceptance of this mission—find- 
ing that it was on the whole a 
thing rather fine than otherwise, 
to go off like an adventurer prince 
to recover the almost lapsed ter- 
ritory and emancipated subjects. 
“You may be able to throw some 
new light upon the subject of 
emancipation,” Madeline said: “if 
you could only find some means of 
reliabilitating poor Quashee, Ger- 
vase! and making him a human 
possibility again.” “There is no 
doubt great need of some indepen- 
dent opinion on that subject,” 
Gervase replied. This wasa won- 
derful comfort to them, after they 
had fully familiarised their minds 
with the idea of a new separation 
—which was hard, after having 
so long believed that Gervase’s 
American expedition was to be 
the last, and that their marriage 
was to follow immediately on his 
return, Though they were so,su- 
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rior in many respects, they were 
in others just like any other young 
couple suddenly checked in the 
midst of their hopes, and thrown 
back upon the indefinite. It was 
very hard, after settling to what 


enchanted places they were to go, 


together hand in hand as soon as 
their wedding was over, to un- 
clasp their hands and consent to 
part. For three-months! Three 
months is not a very long time; 
but when once a parting has been 
made, who can tell when and how 
itis toend? Delays come in so 
easily, so inevitably, when there 
are thousands of miles of land and 
sea between two people who love 
each other. After they had freed 
themselves for a moment from the 
immediate burden in that little 
outburst about emancipation and 
Quashee, they sat and looked at 
each other again with wistful eyes. 

“Must it be, Gervase? Must 
it be?” 

“Tt seems so,” he said, clasping 
her hands. “Our last trial, Ma- 
deline.” 

“Oh, how can anybody tell if 
it will be our last trial? I thought 
so when you went to America, 
though that was no test or task, 
but only pleasure.” 

“If we parted bravely for no- 
thing at all then,” he said,—“ for 
there was no motive—and I can’t 
think why I went and left you, 
not being forced to do it,—we 
must try and part all the more 
bravely for a real motive now.” 

“Oh, I shall not break down; 

ou need not fear for me. But it 
is hard, Gervase.” 

“ The only comfort is, that when 
they have exacted this, there is 
nothing more for them to do.” 

“Qh, they’ll find something !” 
Madeline cried : and then her heart 
smote her for her father, who was 
always so kind. “Papa will al- 
ways stand your friend,” she said. 


VOL. CXLVII.—NO. DCCCXCIII. 


It was his turn now to shake 
his head. He did not think her 
father had been kind, any more 
than his own. They had laid 
their heads together; they had 
not cared for crushing the hearts 
of their children. ranting, as 
Gervase did, that it is only young 
hearts that can feel, the ingenuity 
of the fathers in tearing him from 
Madeline, in separating the two 
who ought to have been made 
one, had something in it wellnigh 
diabolical. He forgot that they 
had been sundered before at their 
own will and for pleasure merely, 
without any idea of duty. is 
American expedition had not pre- 
tended to any elevated motive. 
He had gone because he wanted to 
go, and Madeline had quietly en- 
couraged him soto do; but there 
had been no suggestion of diaboli- 
cal ingenuity or of tragical feeling. 
Now it was all different. The 
two fathers had laid their heads 
together. They had taken ad- 
vantage of the younger pair. 

‘Ts it to be soon?” asked Ma- 
deline. 

“The sooner the better,” he 
replied. “The sooner I am gone, 
the sooner I shall be back again. 
Three months is not so very long 
after all. I shall be back soon 
after the New Year.” 

“Another Christmas without 
you,” she said, a tear dropping 
from her eyelashes. Last Christ- 
mas it was she who had been 
away on the Riviera enjoying a 
relief from the wintry greyness o 
London. They had not thought 
of upbraiding each; other with 
these absences. But everything 
was different now. 

“Tt will not be a very merry 
Christmas for me,” he said. 

“There is only one thing that 
comforts me,” said Madeline: “ that 
you must clear this subject up 
— about the negroes, rsa 
2 
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affairs have been. If he winds it 


Coming to it quite clear-headed, 
quite impartial—without any pre- 
judice or partis pri P 

“Well, there is something in 
that,” he said. 

“And if the sacrifice of our 
happiness should contribute to 
other people’s wellbeing — one 
could bear it—better-——” 

“Not the sacrifice, darling— 
only the postponement,—if it 
were to be sacrificed, not all the 
Quashees in the world could con- 
sole me,—say postponed.” 

“Well, postponed — but one 
never knows what postponement 
may bring. A thousand things 
may happen. Oh, forgive me, 
Gervase | 
stitious.” 

“ Have you been dreaming any 
dreams or seeing any visions?” 

“No, no—it’s only—silliness,” 
said Madeline, hiding her tears 
upon his shoulder. The contra- 
diction to which they were so 
unaccustomed was very bitter to 
them. It was so strange, that 
they should want something very 
much, and not get it, but only 
disappointment and separation in 
its stead. * 

Mr Thursley came in with a 
certain air of having done well, in 
the evening. “Well,” he said, 
“don’t you think I’ve managed 
famously for you? Gervase has 
only to give himself a little trouble 
to make a very good thing of this 
West Indian business. I’ve reason 
to believe it is not at all so bad a 
business as most of those Jamaica 


I am silly and super- 


up judiciously and sells it well, 
there will be a very pretty balance 
to bring home; and between you 
and me, Maddie, it’s all for him- 
self—for him and you. What! 


crying? and in the name of 


wonder, child, what are you cry- 
ing about?” 

“Do you think it is nothing, 
papa,” cried Madeline, flashing 
upon him through the tears that 
stood like dew on her eyelashes, 
“to separate us again—to take 
him away? For three months.” 

“God bless me!” cried the 
astonished man. “Is this all you 
have to say to me, after what I’ve 
done?” 

“TI don’t know what you may 
have done. He thought his father 
had determined on it before you 
came in. But it is hard to be 
separated just when we thought 
we were going to be always to- 
gether. And to send Gervase 
away on a wild-goose chase.” 

“On a wild-goose chase!” he 
repeated with dismay. “I should 
have thought you would have been 
delighted with such an opportunity 
of doing some good work.” 

““When all he is allowed to 
think of, is how he is to get the 
most money, and make the best 
bargain !” she cried. 

Poor Mr Thursley felt very 
small after this taking down. He 
thought it would perhaps have 
been better to leave the young 
ones to themselves, to do what 
seemed good in their eyes. 


CHAPTER V. 


Gervase Burton soon discovered 
that to get home in three months 
was quite beyond his powers. He 
had calculated without his West 
Indies. He did not know the 
ways of that much-delaying, far 
niente, tropical place. Half-a- 


dozen times, when he thought 
that he had completed all his 
arrangements, he discovered that 
he had to begin from the very be- 
ginning again. The three months 
grew into six. The height of 
the tropical summer was reached, 
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but still he did not get away. At 
the last moment he had to put off 
his departure for two different 
mails, At last he really did con- 
clude all his business, and in a 
moderately successful way. The 
Burton plantation had continued 
to be one of the few successful 
ones; and its affairs were pulled 
out of confusion and established 
on a better footing, and every- 
thing wound up, before the young 
man could complete the sale which 
was the crown of his efforts. He 
did so successfully at last in the 
beginning of May, and, with the 
values which he had received in 
payment of the estate safely dis- 
posed of, part of them to be re- 
mitted’ to London, part carried 
with him, had the satisfaction of 
taking his place in the mail- 
steamer. His correspondence had 
been interrupted for some weeks 
previous to this, successive de- 
lays having made it impossible for 
him to receive his letters regularly 
as at first; and it was accordingly 
with a double eagerness for home, 
as knowing very imperfectly what 
might be going on there, that he 
set out at last. 

His chief correspondent during 
this period of exile, it is needless 
to say, had been Madeline. His 
father had written from time to 
time; but Mr Burton did not pre- 
tend to keep up anything beyond 
a business correspondence. His 
first communication had informed 
Gervase that he had taken his 
advice and made young Wick- 
ham a partner in the house, an 
intimation which had a curious 
effect upon the young man. By 
some extraordinary inconsistency 
he did not like it! It made his 
heart beat in his breast uneasily, 
with a sensation almost of pain. 
He thought instinctively of what 
Madeline had said that the vacant 
place was not for the first comer, 
it was for himself and no other. 
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He had rejected it, and he had 
advised that Wickham should 
have it; but when it was done 
according to his advice, he was not 
pleased. These contradictions of 
nature are ridiculous, but. still 
they happen from time to time. 
After that he heard little from his 
father, and, with unfounded acri- 
mony, set this down to Wickham's 
influence, — Wickham, who had 
always been almost servile in 
devotion to him, and who, no 
doubt, was quite aware to whom 
he owed his elevation. 

Madeline’s letters were always 
regular by every mail—always 
long, always sweet, full of tender- 
ness and consolation and news, 
and all the comforting details 
which a woman’s letters, but sel- 
dom a man’s, supply. He did not 
really require any other corre- 
spondent so long as he had Mad- 
eline to set everything before him. 
But for two or three mails even 
her letters had failed. She had 
thought him on his way to Eng- 
land while he was still delayed in 
Jamaica ; and though he had let 
them know by telegraph of his 
detention, he could not get the 
letters which had not been written. 
He started, therefore, at least 
three weeks behind the current 
news of home. 

Everything went well on the 
homeward voyage until after the 
steamer had made its last stop 
among the island ports, and had 
at last set out on the full Atlan- 
tic, with nothing between it and 
England save the wastes of the 
ocean. The passengers had all 

rovided themselves with the 
atest papers—chief among them 
those just arrived by the mail- 
steamer from home—when they 
made this last call on their home- 
ward-bound voyage. Gervase had 
his handful of papers like all the 
rest, and was reading them with 
devotion—the politics, the discus- 
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sions, the literature, the books, 
amid which he hoped to be in a 
few days more. There were other 
portions of the news upon which, 
perhaps, he did not look with so 
much interest, or hurried over 
with a glance. 

“T say, Burton,” said a fellow- 
passenger, “is this any relation of 

ours?” looking up from the paper 
e was reading. 

“Eh? What is it?” Gervase 
asked, half hearing. The passen- 
ger cast a hurried glance down the 
page and then said hastily— 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I 
see it can’t be;” and presently 
hurried away, carrying his paper 
with him. 

Gervase did not give much im- 
portance to this quickly stifled 
query; but when another gentle- 
man on board whom he knew ap- 
proached him a little later on, and 
asked, with an exceedingly grave 
face, when he had last heard from 
his father, a sudden alarm sprang 
up in his mind. 

“T have heard nothing for some 
weeks,” he said. “I have had to 
put off sailing for mail after mail 
before I could get my business 
done.” 

“Oh,” said the other, “then 

ou have no news?” 

“What is wrong with my 
father?” cried Gervase. “I see 
you know something. Is he ill?” 

“I hope not; I hope not in- 
deed. But I know absolutely 
nothing,” his old friend said. 

These words made Gervase per- 
fectly sure that something was 
known, something which he did 
not know; and it was then he 
remembered the careless exclama- 
tion of the other, “Can this be 
any relation of yours?” There 
must evidently be some record of 
trouble in the papers which no- 
body would venture to tell him. 
He hurried to the cabin and found 
a group there gathered round one 
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who seemed expounding the mat- 
ter to them. “I believe his son 
would not enter the office, so he 
was forced to take another part- 
ner—who seems to have brought 
him to ruin.” 

“Ts it the languid young man 
who is here?” asked another. 

“Hush! don’t let everybody 
hear,” said the first speaker. “[ 
don’t believe he knows.” 

Gervase did not ask any ques- 
tions, but he possessed himself of 
the papers in silence. It was cer- 
tain that there must be something 
there which concerned him deeply. 
He carried them off to his own 
cabin, where he could be alone; 
but it was some time before he 
could find the particulars he 
sought. At last he found them. 
“Great Panic in the City—-Failure 
of the old-established firm of Bur- 
ton, Baber, & Company.” Some- 
thing suddenly lighted up ir Ger- 
vase’s veins which he had never felt 
before—the fire of the commercial 
blood. The word “ failure ” seemed 
to strike him like a blow. He de- 
voured every word. All his old 
affectation of taking no interest 
in the business news, of avoidin 
the money article—what dism 
affectation he felt it in this sudden 
blaze of enlightenment! Failure! 
—bankruptcy! Heaven above! 
what idiocy! what childish folly! 
And now what horror and shame! 
He turned from one paper to 
another, reading everything. Re- 
cent speculations, for which a 
new partner was supposed to be 
chiefly responsible, changing the 
character of the business, and 
the downfall of certain firms 
with which Messrs. Burton, Baber, 
& Co. were connected, were given 
as the causes of the bankruptcy, 
which had taken everybody _ 
surprise and filled the City wit 
dismay. So respectable a firm ; a 
name so well known and honoured. 
The catastrophe had sent a thrill 
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through the whole mercantile com- 
munity. And then there were 
calculations as to the firm’s power 
of meeting its engagements. Put- 
ing one thing with another, Mr 
Burton’s well-known wealth and 
the fact that the embarrassments 
were of very recent origin one paper 
ventured to believe that the credi- 
tors would lose but little: while 
another stated even the possible 
amount of the composition—1ds. 
in the pound at the least, for Mr 
Burton had declared his deter- 
mination to give up everything. 
All this Gervase read like a man 
in a dream. ‘To think that it 
should be his father, his house, his 
honour, which were thus being dis- 
cussed, and he to know nothing! 
To think that such trouble should 
overcome his family and he be far 
away, unable to give any help! 
And the horror of knowing noth- 
ing, of having received no warn- 
ing, of being, as it were, left out 
altogether, affected Gervase as 
perhaps nothing else could have 
done. Those mails which he had 
been obliged to miss, one after 
another ; the long interval which 
now separated him from all know- 
ledge of his home; the apparent 
blank of silence which had fallen 
even between him and Madeline, 
and which it was almost impos- 
sible not to connect in some way 
with the misfortune that had be- 
fallen his family, seemed at once to 
paralyse and to madden. And he 
could not quicken the pace of the 
ship, which was exposed to all the 
exasperating delays of wind and 
tide; nor lessen the breadth of the 
pathless sea, which lay blank be- 
tween him and those who needed 
him. In one only of the news- 
papers was there any reference 
made to Mr Burton’s son, who was 
believed to be in the West Indies 
on the business of the firm, but 
who was not spoken of as likely 
to affect its fortunes, one way or 
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other. He was left out of all the 
calculations—an individual of no 
— importance. And Wick- 

am, the man whom his father 
had taken in at his suggestion, 
the interloper put in his place, 
supplanting the son of the house 
(Gervase did not reflect by what 
astonishing breaches of all logic 
and unconscious perversions of fact 
he thus brought himself to describe 
Wickham) —it was he who had 
ruined and dishonoured the house 
that had bred him, sheltered him, 
raised him to the highest trust. 
And whose fault was it? that of 
Gervase, and no other; in all things 
it was he who was to blame. 

How to endure the long hours, 
the long days at sea, the succes- 
sion of meals and promenades 
about the deck, and talks and 
foolish jestings and laughter! He 
could not shut himself up entirely 
from the intercourse which on ship- 
board it is so difficult to escape; 
but the crackling of thorns under 
the pot would not have been half 
so vain, as the foolish, vague con- 
versation about nothing, the feeble 
plea8antries at which everybody 
laughed, seemed to Gervase. The 
flirtations and the love- making, 
in which he had taken a certain 
amused interest, seemed now to 
carry personal offence to him. He 
was interested in nothing but the 
record of the sailing—how many 
knots had been done each day, how 
many more days must elapse before 
their arrival. The progress over 
those blank illimitable wastes is so 
difficult to realise, every day seem- 
ing like yesterday; no difference 
in the weltering waters, no new 
feature to show that there is any 
real advance, the turn of a wheel 
nearer home. To do him justice, 
it was of his father alone Gervase 
thought at first, with an aching 
anxiety to be with him, and a 
fever of alarm as to the effect that 
downfall, so unexpected, and, as 
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his son was sure, undeserved, would 
have upon him. Would it kill 
him, either body or mind? break 
his heart, shatter his health, move 
him with some wild, horrible im- 
pulse of despair? Or would it 
undermine and break down the 
mind, and turn the clear-headed 
man of business into imbecility 
and mental ruin? It might have 
killed him, it might have driven 
him mad. Oh for the length of 
the days and the slowness of any 
mortal voyage, whether by land 
or sea ! 

Afterwards, however, Gervase 
had some thoughts of himself and 
his loss breaking in. He thought 
of Madeline, who was silent, who 
in this moment of trouble could 
not stand by him, with at first an 
unreasonable sense of desertion, 
though he knew very well all the 
time that she had not deserted 
him; and then he thought of the 
consolation it would be only to 


get a sight of her, only to hear 
her voice, and that she would 


never forsake him; and then 
finally, with a leap of his heart, 
to meet a great exciting dafger, 
of her father. What would his 
attitude be? Could he be expect- 
ed for a moment to receive a man 
who was really penniless? No 
question now of an allowance, of 
comparative poverty, but really 
poor, without a righteous sixpence 
in the world; and the son of a 
bankrupt! “ No, no,” Gervase said 
to himself, “not that.” A man 
who was Madeline’s father could 
not descend so far as to say or 
to think that. Poor father, be- 
trayed by his son! Unhappy son, 
who had abandoned his father! 
Thus the ring of thought went 
round again to its beginning, and 
once more the knell of his family 
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reputation rang in Gervase’s ears, 
A bankrupt; his father! his father, 
who held commercial soundness so 
high, a bankrupt! And then the 
young man would spring to his 
feet, and rush up to the bridge, 
and face the wind blowing strong 
against the ship, and the weltering 
world of sea,and the monotonous 
lines of cloud. The vast space 
seemed never to lessen. One morn- 
ing broke after another, with the 
same hopeless breadth of unmea- 
sured distance; and though the 
steamer throbbed on and on, and 
panted and struggled like his own 
heart, yet the wind was always in 
the face of the ship, always against 
him, in a conspiracy to keep him 
from home. 

Poor father! poor father! that 
was the most persistent thought 
of all. Would any one be kind to 
him in his downfall? Would it 
be understood that it was his son’s 
fault, uis only son, who, wretched 
coxcomb and fool, would not go 
into the business, would not lend 
his help to keep the vessel of their 
fortunes straight, but must needs 
recommend a false pilot, a traitor, 
for that post? He could not do 
justice to Wickham at this stage 
of his thoughts. He could only 
think of him as a traitor, a man 
who had betrayed his benefactor, 
and turned all that he ought to 
have been into all that a man 
should not be. 

And with these seas and billows 
of thought, now flinging him up, 
now flinging him down, the mon- 
otonous screw went on rumbling 
and working,and the engines throb- 
bing, against a head wind; and 
the long horizon spread out, and 
the distance spread unmeasured, 
and day followed day, bringing 
him perceptibly no nearer home. 


(To be continued.) 
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WE sat and listened in the creeping gloom: 
There was no dearth of talk; the older men 
Were deep in all the wiles of politics, 
Touching each question with an easy hand, 
Smiling the little wayward fancies down 

Of those who bordered on the newer thought. 
“Those who would tear this fair land into shreds 
To clothe a people who love best their rags;” 
So said my father, and the vicar smiled 

A gentle acquiescence: the good man 

Cared not to argue, for it seemed to him 
That words were pitiless, yet we well knew 
How all his acts belied his ready smile. 


But Harry—who can brook no tameness—cried 
Against my father’s verdict; he could prove 
How well the people loved the people’s land ; 
“For it was theirs, not ours to parcel out 

In meagre portions, and with grudging hand.” 
And while my father stared, as a he might, 
For never son of his had dared to speak 

Such words of treason, the good vicar saw 

The coming storm, and tried his best to stem— 
With all the subtleties of ready speech— 

The torrent; but in vain, for Fa sore words 
Had burst upon the old men when their hearts 
Were touched by news of an old comrade’s death, 
Shot in his own park by assassin’s hand, 

And they were wroth with Harry, for he seemed 
To shield this people who had done the deed. 


Therefore they fell upon him one and all, 

And smote as only strong old age can smite, 
Calling him fool and meddler, matching well 
That other madman who had promised each 
Three acres of the land he did not own. 

And waxing louder as the word-storm grew, 
They taxed poor Harry with these evil times, 
Nor would they hear one word in his defence, 
Till our old colonel called a cheery halt, 

Said he was tired of all this war of words 
Where men did naught but rave against their kind. 
“ Better,” he said, “the quicker shot and steel; 
Few arguments can oul a bayonet-thrust ;” 
And, “ Men forget to hate when dying fast.” 
Somehow his rough words fell with greater force 
Among the heated circle than the long 

Dull platitudes our Member rained on us, 
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Anxious to show how vain it was to nr 
Save in the House, of matters of the State. 


And Harry laughed at him, so did we all, 
Though secretly, fearing so great a man; 
One who could help to make or mar our laws. 


The colonel’s words had brought a welcome peace ; 
My father laughed, and said he did not hate, 
But only sought to tame a foolish boy. 


Then Harry spoke: I need not tell you all 

He touched on, toiling back through many years, 
Pausing awhile before some mighty giant 

Such as great Montfort, who had not one thought 
Beyond the people; and the steadfast monk 
Bacon, who laid his fortune with his life 

At the cold feet of Knowledge, caring not 

For priestly opposition—always calm, 

A man who dared not swerve from duty’s path ; 
And many others standing like bright stars 

In a chaotic firmament of crime. 

Thus wandered Harry in an aimless maze 
Through the dark centuries where passion reigned, 
And cruel men seized and held fast the land, 
Crushing the people when they tried to rise 

In feeble bands to claim their own again. 

Then tiring of the dead, with one quick bound 
He leapt our century, and landed far 

Into that misty time where unknown men 

Will laugh at us, and all our little ways. 

And with prophetic zeal he poured on us 

The horror of the day that is to come: 

“You know not of the time, you see it not— 
For Tory pride forbids that you should raise 
The slender veil which hides from careless eyes 
The hideous ruin; but the day must come, 

Is not far off, when Want, roused from her lair 
By her foul daughter Crime, shall rend this veil, 
And show the skeleton which lies behind. 

Too late to wring the hands and look aghast, 
Too late to promise help, and seek to clothe 

The naked ribs; for Anarchy shall rise, 

And seize proud England by the very roots— 
Ay, though her fibres stretch through many lands— 
Till with one final wrench that shakes the world, 
Weakened by endless factions, England falls, 
Crushed into atoms on a pile of bones.” 


He ceased. The vicar cried, “Ah Harry, boy! 
You wrestle with an eagle in a cage, 

And gather rosebuds with a glove of steel. 

Think you to make a better by a worse? 

For worse it is to throw the parent’s blame 

On to the children. Keep to your own time——” 
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Then Harry interrupted with the words, 

“ Not easy, when your Tory eagle sulks 

There in his cage; but only let him out, 

And I will wrestle with him, though he use 
Both beak and talons. As for your rosebuds, 
Let them be plucked ere all their freshness goes ; 
Perchance the fragrance of their dying leaves 
May wake some sympathy for your dead cause.” 


The vicar shook his head, and called to us 
Who had not spoken—* Come and help me, boys, 
For youth should answer youth.” 

Then from our group 
Went Ernest; ever first in field and hall, 
The strongest of us—strong in head and limb— 
And he had come but lately from the schools 
Of thought and reason, where men couch their words 
In syllogistic language, tearing down 
The flimsy judgments of untutored minds. 
And he had seen trite problems cast aside, 
And science grasped and handled like a toy. 
Yet simple were his words and from the heart :— 


“Ts the cause dead, and must Old England fall? 
Have you no remedy for this disease 

Which fills the air with blood and violence? 

Are all the wise heads, turning grey with thought, 
Unwilling to devote one little hour 

To this most vital question? Crude and weak 

I call the prophecy which only sprin 

From party rancour; therefore, let all men 

Cling to one cause, forsaking childhood’s creeds, 
Seek with one brain to think the matter out, 

With one hand to shake off the fatal grasp 

Of many-fingered Famine; for the land 

Is burdened with its weight of poverty. 

The children cry for bread, while idle men 

Dream of some feeble cure, and others scream 

Land for the people—land! as though God’s earth 
Began and ended in one little isle. 

Why talk of breaking up these paltry fields 

In fragments scarce enough to feed the cow 

Which one grave statesman portioned out for each? 
Why let grotesque and futile fancy sway 

The minds, and blind the eyes of honest men, 

Till they forget their honesty, and strive 

To gather in the seed they have not sown? 

Enough of this—leave to the sower’s hand 

The binding of the sheaves; nor be content 

To glean from their poor harvests. Rouse yourselves, 
Break off the parent ties, and seek for land 

There in the West; where countless acres lie 
In their primeval grandeur, with the strength 
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Of an eternal spring that only waits 

The touch of man to change to autumn’s wealth. 
We hear sad tales of those who tried and failed— 
Oh noble failures, that have taught the world 
The lesson it is ever slow to learn !|— 

That God, who sows the earth with many fields, 
Commands they should be tilled by many hands. 
No Ahab yearnings for one little spot, 

Or fruitless digging of one little spade, 

The much requires the many, and the few, 

Who strive to win the greater for the less, 

Find that God’s manna only lasts one day. 

‘I ask you, is it right that men should die 

Here in our streets, when yonder lies a cure? 
Were it not well they should be forced to leave 
The reeking alley for the sunny plain? 

And then you throw the answer back, ‘ Too late,’ 
This earth-worn answer, smelling of defeat. 

Too late to touch the hearts of hardened men; 
Ay, but the children, must the little ones 

Grow to this dwarfish stature like the rest? 
Schools you have raised, and there the tender brains 
Learn all the hateful acts of savage men. 

And thus you think to nerve them for life’s fray ; 
Better they had been left in ignorance, 

Than reared within an atmosphere of lies; 

For habit grows with hearing, and the child, 
Sipping the thoughts of this one and of that, 
May drink too deep of Anarchy; for those 

Who tell the tales of long dead men forget 

To tell them simply, glazing over facts 

To show a reason for their party spite. 

And so our babies prate of politics, 

When they should only dream of daisy-chains. 
With germs of this life-fever in their blood, 

How can we wonder that they turn their steps 
From the broad acre to the crowded street? 

And all this time a simple remedy 

Lies near at hand; for if in these same schools 
Men were to teach the use of spade and hoe, 
The time to sow, the time to gather in, 

Surely the children, bound by habit’s law, 
Would yearn to drive the plough in wider fields. 
I hear the cries of men: ‘What means this fool? 
Have we not schemes? Do we not send abroad 
Those who have shown a wish for larger fields?’ 
And I would answer, you have sent the tares ; 
Let all your seed be sifted ere you send: 
Young land requires young blood, not the weak hearts 
Of men who sicken when they strive, and fail. 
In all our schools let farming’s law be taught, 
And the rank smell of blood must then give place 
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To sweeter scent of clover; for green fields 
Breathe more of peace than slaughter—Nature’s voice 
Cries ever in the ear of man, ‘ Be still’— 

And hushed must grow the voice of discontent, 
When laugh of merry workers fills the air. 

No room for crime or want in Plenty’s lap. 

The skeleton which Harry raised shall find 

Those who can clothe its ribs. Is there no God 
To breathe into its nostrils and give life? 
However hard men beat their little fists 

Against the face of Heaven, still the sun 

Warms the poor rebels, and refreshing rain 

Cools the dry fevered lips of blasphemy. 

So in our lesser way we too must give 

Of our own substance, even though the hands 
Strike as they take—what wonder if they strike, 
For what they have waited long, poor empty hands!— 
Yet better than all giving is the gift 

Of knowledge, the great ‘can do’ of our time; 
Possessed of this, men may go forth and win 
Field after field, until another land 

Is built from the first ploughshare, one more child 
Is born to the old mother in the east; 

The chain which binds her safely to the world 

Is lengthened by a new and stronger link, 

That will not snap though strained by Anarchy. 
Heed not the idle tongues that croak in mud, 
The bat-like seers who fly in dusk and gloom, 
Sending their shadows where they dare not go. 
Rest not beneath the shade cast by their wings, 
For danger lies in darkness. Seek the light, 

And it will follow you, who knows how far; 
Faintly, at first, perhaps, but gaining strength. 
Like to that streak of dawn the light must come.” 


He pointed where the day shone through the night, 
Like gleam of dagger in a half-lit room, 

Then silence of the daybreak fell on all, 

The hush when Nature draws one long, deep breath 
Before she bursts into her myriad songs. 

And while we watched the shadows creep away, 
The spell was broken by the vicar’s voice :— 


“ Ernest, you answered well, but should have sent 
Your hands a little higher, till they thrust 
Beyond the earthly clouds that cling to us, 
Above the empty schemes, until they clasped 
The hand of God, and held fast, braving all.” 
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SOME EVENTFUL VOYAGES. 


To those who have voyaged on 
many seas, and found a temporary 
home in very varied vessels of 
every tonnage, the shipping intel- 
ligence acquires a very especial in- 
terest, and the records of marine 
disaster are scanned with some- 
thing of the same feeling that 
prompts our perusal of the obitu- 
ary in the daily papers—the con- 
sciousness that it may contain tid- 
ings of the last voyage of some old 
friend. 

Naturally enough, many of the 
minor vessels in which we may 
chance to have made short journeys 
in far countries meet their last fate 
unknown to any save those who 
perhaps perish with them, and no 
printed page chronicles the event. 
And we must assume that with 
ceaseless exposure to manifold 
risks, comparatively few ships at- 
tain to anything like longevity, 
though we may hope that a very 
large proportion end their days in 
some secure dock. But it certain- 
ly affords food for thought to note 
how, one by one, the mighty ves- 
sels in which, possibly more than 
once, we have travelled in such 
varied companies, have at last met 
their fate, in storm or calm. 

And the causes which lead to 
shipping disasters are wellnigh as 
varied as are those which carry off 
our human friends—accident from 
without, internal mechanism going 
wrong, natural catastrophes of 
divers sorts. And of all causes 
the deadliest are those which least 
suggest alarm to the passengers— 
namely, the silent mists and fogs. 

Our sympathies with those in 
peril on the deep are naturally 
aroused by stormy winds and tem- 
pests ; but how rarely do we bestow 
a thought on the dangers which 


may arise in the stillness of a great 
calm, save when tidings of some 
terrible collision on the wide water- 
way recalls the eerie feeling with 
which we have heard the discord- 
ant fog-horns sounding their dee 

note of warning from invisible 
ships, or, it may be, from one on 
which we ourselves were sailing, 
enveloped in an atmosphere so 
dense that it was impossible to 
see half the length of our own 
vessel, 

Such was the fog on the 6th 
January 1889 off the North Amer- 
ican coast, which caused the colli- 
sion between the North German 
Lloyd steamer Main and the trans- 
atlantic liner Montana (trading 
between Baltimore and London). 
Neither vessel dreamt how near it 
was to its unwelcome neighbour, 
till there was scarcely 100 feet of 
water between them, and barely a 
moment elapsed ere the stem of 
the Main had crashed into the 
starboard side of the Montana, 
abreast of the mizzen-mast, making 
an opening of ten feet wide, through 
which the water poured, as the 
German steamer, having given the 
deadly blow, backed to a safe dis- 
tance, where she instantly lowered 
her boats to render what aid she 
could to the luckless vessel. 

She herself was considerably 
damaged, and as water poured 
into the fore compartment, a fear- 
ful panic seized her own 350 
passengers, women and children 
screaming and running to and fro 
in a terror which was not lessened 
by witnessing the death of the 
chief engineer, Mr Young, a native 
of Glasgow, who was crushed and 
instantaneously killed by the fall- 
ing of a derrick. 

Happily, about an hour elapsed 
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ere the foundering of the Montana, 
and so well did all concerned work 
in that short space, that not only 
were all her crew and passengers 
rescued, but also about half her 
freight of 240 cattle, and these the 
Main was able to land in safety in 
Baltimore. 

The lamentable story of the fog 
vividly recalled to my memory an- 
other fog which very nearly proved 
fatal to the Montana, when, in 
March 1880, I returned in her 
from New York to England. Sail- 
ing on the 2d, we had fair weather 
and a pleasant passage till the 9th, 
when a short spell of foul weather 
did some little damage. The ves- 
sel, however, rode splendidly, and 
ere we sighted land the storm was 
succeeded by a dead calm, and all 
on board, save the very experi- 
enced old travellers, deemed them- 
selves already at their journey’s 
end. 

Towards midnight, however, as 
we neared Holyhead, so dense a fog 
came on, that though the captain, 
first and third officers, and quarter- 
master were all on the bridge keep- 
ing watch, they could not see half 
the length of the ship. Through 
the darkness they could just dis- 
cern a faint unsteady halo sugges- 
tive of a light, something just 
visible, then vanishing as the mist 
drifted past in denser volume. 
Thinking that this must be the 
lighthouse on the Stacks, they 
unfortunately steered accordingly, 
whereas it was really that on the 
Skerries; and so, passing on the 
wrong side, we ran right on to a 
shelving rock at the foot of steep 
cliffs on the mainland. 

The passengers were all calmly 
sleeping, when the order for “all 


hands on deck!” made us aware of - 


the true nature,of the very gentle 
shock we had just experienced— 
for our progress had for hours been 
almost imperceptible—and as the 
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land loomed above us, the order 
“Full speed astern!” had been 
given, so that the vessel was actu- 
ally backing with all energy when 
she struck. 

Nevertheless there she lay hard 
and fast, with her bow almost 
touching the great dark —_ She 
lay over at such an angle that 
it was almost impossible to walk, 
and of course it was impossible 
to launch the boats on the port, 
which, however, mattered little, as 
two of them had been stove in by 
the recent storm—in fact only two 
were really in tolerable contin 
and in these most of the passengers 
and the firemen made their way 
ashore with much difficulty. 

All this time we were burnin 
blue - lights and tar- barrels, an 
fired our only gun twelve times, 
twelve charges of powder being 
all we had on board. These guns 
were distinctly heard in Holy- 
head, which was only distant five 
miles, across a dead calm bay ; but 
the only result was a discussion 
between the authorities whether 
to do anything in the matter, 
terminating in a resolution to do 
nothing. 

Had there been any sea on, the 
vessel must inevitably have heeled 
over and broken up, in which case 
our lives would have been wholly 
at the mercy of the waves and the 
rugged rocks; as it was, in the 
dead calm, the gentlemen had to 
row a considerable distance before 
they succeeded in effecting a land- 
ing, having then to wade through 
deep water. With difficulty they 
scrambled up the steep cliffs, and 
found some cottages, where they 
knocked and asked leave to come 
in, but their reception was start- 
lingly inhospitable! 

hough official help failed us, a 
small steamer happily noted our 
perilous position, came to our 
rescue, and took as many as could 
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leave the ship, safely to Liverpool. 
Of course the ship’s company had 
to stand by her, and as she was 
liable at any moment to heel over 
and go to pieces, a small steamer 
of the Trinity House came to stand 
by her. 

Thanks, however, to the con- 
tinuance of a dead calm for many 
days, she never moved from her 
original position. So all the dam- 
age was confined to one water- 
tight a and when all 
her cargo had been removed, it was 
actually possible to float her once 
more. She was the largest vessel 
that had ever been thus saved, her 
gross tonnage being 4320. 

One circumstance very naturally 
gave rise to a good deal of good- 
natured chaff as to which of the 
— was the Jonah who had 

rought such ill-luck to the vessel ; 
for, by a singular coincidence, the 
Montana on this voyage carried 
passengers who had been on board 
the great s.s. Hrnpoo of the Wil- 
son line, on her first and last 
stormy cruises. 

I was the representative of 
her memorable first cruise, while 
others on board had ‘been rescued 
from her when finally floundering 
in mid-ocean, and these had been 
brought to New York and trans- 
ferred to the Montana just before 
we sailed thence. 

On November 23, 1872, the 
Hindoo first sailed from Graves- 
end for Calcutta—as fine a vessel 
of 3200 tons as one could wish to 
see, though of very singular pro- 

ortions, being 380 feet in length 
y only 37 in width, a scale spe- 
cially designed for convenience in 
the Suez Canal. 

That day week, a poor disabled 
ship, hoisting signals of distress, 
with the utmost difficulty con- 
trived to enter Plymouth harbour, 
there to unship her crew and cargo, 
and seek an asylum where she 
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might undergo such temporary re- 
— as enabled her to return to 

er original dock, where a further 
outlay of £10,000 was necessary 
ere she was again deemed sea- 
worthy. 

Her troubles began the very day 
after she sailed, when she was 
severely tried by a strong gale 
dead against her; she shivered and 
strained so that soon innumerable 
trickling streams revealed count- 
less tiny leaks; every berth was 
deluged, and thesaloon was crowded 
with soaked passengers. 

As the gale increased she tried 
to run into the harbor of refu 
at Portland, but was unable to do 
so, owing to the mist and dark- 
ness, so there was no alternative 
but to stand out to sea and face 
the storm. All night she rolled so 
frightfully that again and again 
the most experienced sailors 
watched anxiously to see whether 
she could possibly right herself; 
and of course all this straining 
opened new crevices, through which 
the waves, washing right over the 
decks, poured in waterfalls, fairly 
washing out the occupants of the 
cabins. The passengers were all 
very quiet, the majority lying still 
on their soaked mattresses. 

When morning broke, the vessel 
succeeded in making Portland har- 
bour, and in that calm and peace- 
ful refuge (protected on one side 
by a natural bar of shingle, and 
on the other by a mighty break- 
water of hewn stone, the good work 
of the convicts on Portland 
Island) she underwent such re- 
pairs as were deemed sufficient to 
fit her for continuing her voyage. 
There can be no doubt that had 
she started direct for India, and 
encountered the storms of the next 
few days in the Bay of Biscay, she 
must inevitably have gone to the 
bottom. Happily it was necessary 
for her to call at Plymouth for 
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passengers, but so wild a tempest 
was raging that it was impossible 
to make the harbour. In the at- 
tempt to do so, a tremendous sea 
struck the rudder-gear, and car- 
ried off the rudder-chain (a strong 
iron cable), twisting the four stout 
iron rods as if they had been straws. 

We now attempted to fire the 
guns, and one was actually loaded, 
ere it was discovered that some 
miscreant had spiked both ; so all 
that could be done was to hoist 
signals of distress (the ensign in 
the merchant service is a scarlet 
flag with the union-jack in one 
corner; to hoist this upside down 
is a recognised appeal for help); 
and as the darkness fell, blue-lights 
and rockets were fired in the vain 
hope that friends in Plymouth 
might be able to send us help. 
But with such a sea as was then 
running, and waves dashing far 
above the breakwater, the attempt 
would have been sheer madness; 
and though the agent of the Com- 
pany offered a large sum to induce 
a tug to go forth to our rescue, 
none durst face the storm. 

We were thus left helpless and 
in utmost peril, lying off the Eddy- 
stone rocks, while raging winds 
and waves tossed the poor ship to 
and fro at their wild sport. The 
increasing leaks had extinguished 
the lower fires, and the water had 
risen to within seven inches of the 


upper fires ; and though all hands 
worked vigorously to supplement 


the steam-pumps, their united 
efforts failed to reduce this danger 
by one inch. 

So the long night wore through, 
while all on board who could not 
work awaited in perfect stillness 
the probability of foundering ere 
dawn. Happily, however, return- 
ing light found us still afloat; and 
with infinite difficulty, steering with 
a frail cobbled rudder-band which 
periodically gave way, the poor 
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battered ship was coaxed into har- 
bour, where she signalised her entry 
by so many awkward vagaries, that 
several hours elapsed ere she was 
at rest at a safe anchorage, with a 
fresh supply of hands to continue 
the ceaseless pumping. Her pas- 
sengers were all thankful to disem- 
bark in safety, and two other ves- 
sels were provided to take them to 
their respective.destinations, while 
the poor Hindoo returned to under- 
go extensive and costly repairs. 

From that time forward she ful- 
filled her yearly tasks, with only 
occasional adventures, till Feb. 
1880, when in mid-Atlantic a 
terrific storm swept her decks, 
carried away her funnel, her steer- 
ing-gear, and ten boats, together 
with her captain and three other 
officers. The latter were drowned, 
but the captain was brought back 
by a returning wave. The live 
cargo, consisting of two hundred 
head of cattle, became wild with 
terror and had to be thrown over- 
board. Then for a weary week 
the vessel lay helpless, all hands 
at the pumps being unable to kee 
pace with the leakage, and all 
facing apparently certain death, 
as day by day the water deepened, 
and the vessel slowly but surely 
sank. The only food to be obtained 
was a little biscuit. 

But just when hope seemed at 
an end, the wreck was sighted by 
the s.s. Alexandria, which rescued 
the crew and passengers—in all, 
fifty-three persons—and brought 
them back to New York, just in 
time to secure a return voyage 
in the Montana, therein to enlarge 
their experience of the dangers of 
the sea, by asecond wreck in a fog 
while actually touching British 
soil ! 

The fate of the tempest-tossed 
Hindoo reawakened very sad 
memories of that of one of my 
earliest ship-friends— namely, a 
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fine coasting steamer, THE DUKE OF 
SUTHERLAND, inwhich,in my school 
days, I sometimes travelled from 
London to Aberdeen, very much 
at home in every corner, and always 
most kindly cared for by Captain 
Edward Howling, as fine a sailor 
as ever lived. Alas! a few months 
after my last cheery homeward 
voyage in his good care, came tid- 
ings that the poor vessel had been 
totally wrecked as she entered the 
harbour at Aberdeen, so close to 
land, that agonised relations stand- 
ing on the pier could actually re- 
cognise the friends whom they had 
come to welcome, but who were 
drowned ere they could be rescued. 
And the good kind captain was 
washed from his post, in full view 
of the crowd of spectators whose 
longing to help availed so little. 

It was on the afternoon of the 
1st of April 1853, a day long to 
be remembered in the annals of 
Aberdeen, that this well-known 
vessel hove in sight for the last 
time. On account of the dangerous 
sand-bar at the mouth of the river 
Dee, vessels may not attempt to 
enter the harbour till a flag is 
hoisted from the pier to certify 
that the water is of sufficient 
depth. The tide being still too 
low, the Duke stood off till re- 
called by the signal. 

There was a heavy sea and a 
sharp breeze, and an unusual num- 
ber of persons assembled on the 
pier and at the flag-staff to watch 
the vessel breast the waves at the 
narrow harbour-mouth. Just as 
she approached the pier-head and 
was about to enter, a single great 
wave carried her so far to leeward, 
that she struck upon the pier, and 
being driven by successive waves, 
her bow stuck fast upon the rocks, 
while the force of the waves turned 
her stern to leeward in deep 
water. 

The seamen standing on the 
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forecastle flung a rope, hoping that 
it might be caught by those on the 
pier (one of whom in the attem 
to do so lost his footing on the 
slippery rocks, and was swept off, 
but happily regained the land), 
This effort failed, and as the tide 
rose, and the waves broke over the 
ship with ever-increasing violence, 
she rolled from side to side, and 
was again and again on the verge 
of falling over to seaward, in which 
case probably not a soul would 
have been saved. 

The spars and rigging were now 
swaying with such violence that 
the crew were compelled to aban- 
don the forecastle. Presently a 
tremendous crash was heard above 
the roar of the waves as the fore- 
mast snapped and fell; and im- 
mediately afterwards the fore part 
of the vessel parted, and the stern 
settled down into the deep water. 
The commander, standing on the 
bridge, was calmly giving orders 
for lowering the starboard boat, 
but no sooner had it touched the 
water than a number of territied 
passengers leaped from the vessel : 
some falling into the sea, were 
straightway engulfed, while others 
secured a place in the boat at the 
cost of severe injuries. 

For a long time the boat strove 
to convey a rope from the ship to 
the pier, but was at last compelled 
to give up the attempt and seek 
safety for herself by falling to lee- 
ward of the pier, where she suc- 
ceeded in landing her salvage of 
six or eight persons. 

Meanwhile the lifeboat from the 
shore had reached the vessel, and 
again a number of over-eager per- 
sons tried to jump in from the 
high deck, with the result that 
many fell into the water and were 
no more seen. One poor fellow 
who had come to receive his bride- 
elect, saw her thus perish before 
his eyes. 
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The lifeboat was quickly so 
crowded that there was no room 
for the rowers to ply their oars, 
and how she contrived to reach 
the shore was a mystery to those 
who watched her rising on the 
foaming crests, and then sinking 
right out of sight in the yawning 
trough with her living cargo. Her 
brave crew attempted to return 
to the vessel, but failed to do so. 

Some salmon-fishers now put off 
in their own coble, hoping to con- 
vey a rope from the pier to the 
ship, and so establish communica- 
tion. In this they failed, but con- 
trived to pick up several persons 
who had been washed overboafd 
by a great wave. A few moments 
later, however, an awful sea was 
observed to break over them, and 
then nothing more was seen of the 
coble or its gallant crew. 

About an hour after the vessel 
struck, Manby’s rocket-firing appa- 
ratus arrived ; but about twenty 
vain attempts to fire it had been 
made ere it was discovered that, 
owing to some carelessness, most 
of the powder had escaped from 
the rocket. At last this was recti- 
fied, and a shout of joy announced 
that the blazing messenger had 
earried the line right across the 
ship. At this moment the captain 
was observed coming down from 
the bridge to help in securing the 
warp—then a wave swept him 
overboard and he was no more 
seen. Ve 

Several seamen now attempted 
to come ashore on the warp with- 
out waiting to secure themselves 
by a sling, but the strain proved 
beyond endurance, and one after 
another dropped into the sea. 

Just as the lines were beginning 
to get into working order, the ship 
parted aft the funnel, which was 
still standing, though the main 
and mizzen masts had shared the 
fate of the fore-mast, and had gone 
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overboard. Happily all the sur- 
vivors were congregated about the 
paddle-boxes, and one by one about 
fourteen men and eight women 
were brought ashore by the lines, 
—the ladies, by the way, evincing 
such skill in adjusting the ropes 
and slings, that they insisted on 
despatching most of the men first. 

The very last to leave the ship, 
in the deepening twilight, was 
Duncan Christie, the chief steward, 
to whose calmness and presence of 
mind in working the lines, so many 
owed their lives. 

Fifty-two persons were on board 
that good ship when at six in the 
evening she seemed so securely at 
her journey’s end that her pas- 
sengers all counted on being ashore 
in a few minutes; and when at 
half-past seven the last man was 
brought ashore by a rope, sixteen 
of that company were drowned, 
and of the poor vessel only one 
small section, mid-ships, remained 
above water. 

(Strange to say, the only wreck 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Aberdeen, in the previous half- 
century, had occurred on the same 
day of the month, and within a 
few hundred yards of the same 
spot, when, on the Ist April 1813, 
the Oscar was lost.) 

From the harbour bar at the 
mouth of the Dee to the Yellow 
Sea, which washes the northern 
shores of China, is “a far cry,” as 
we say in the North; but there it 
was that, in June 1870, I next 
heard of the sad wreck of a ship- 
friend. I had sailed in many in the 
intervening years, and of most of 
them can happily cherish the hope 
that “‘ no news is good news ;” but 
the fate of the fine s.s. Stun LEE so 
quickly followed on a very pleasant 
voyage in her from Shanghai to 
Tientsin, that it was a matter of 
very personal regret when on my 
return from Peking after the lapse 
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of a few weeks, I was met by 
the grievous intelligence that the 
good ship was lying totally wrecked 
off a headland in the Gulf of 
Pehchili. 

A strong and unusual current 
had drawn her out of her course, 
and a heavy mist shrouded the land, 
so that ere those on board dreamt 
of danger, they were actually on 
the rocks—happily so close inshore 
that there was no difficulty in get- 
ting to land, so that lives and even 
luggage were all saved. There 
was, however, a good deal of very 
grave discomfort for European 
ladies and children (not to speak 
of her Majesty’s ambassador to 
the Court of Peking) huddled to- 
gether with about two hundred 
riotous Chinese passengers, and 
thankful to obtain shelter in a 
corner of a native hut swarming 
with vermin—a shawl suspended 
across one corner being their sole 
suggestion of privacy. 

Happily, ere long, the wreck 
attracted the attention of a steamer 
bound for Chefoo, which speedily 
came to the rescue; but the con- 
trast between the arrival at Tient- 
sin of these passengers with our 
own, in the previous month, was 
marked indeed. 

Next in this obituary of my 
personal ship-friends comes THE 
Patoma, a lovely little schooner 
of 240 tons, which was my home 
during a pleasant six-weeks’ cruise 
from Tahiti to San Francisco, in 
a spell of lovely weather, faultless 
to one who, like myself, was in no 
particular hurry, and therefore 
able to enjoy a placid existence 
on calm sunlit seas, with white 
sails spread to catch the light 
breezes which wafted us gently— 
often almost .imperceptibly—on 
our way. That voyage abides on 
my memory as a time of great 
a and blessed silence, for I 

now nothing more entrancing 


bined with stillness when a ship 
glides noiselessly over a sea at 
rest. 

But ere many months had passed, 
the graceful little Paloma fell vic 
tim to a sudden calm, which caught 
her too near a rocky shore. There 
she lay helplessly drifting at the 
mercy of beautiful but treacherous 
green rollers which carried her 
ever nearer and nearer to the coral- 
reef, and finally stranded and then 
dashed her to pieces. 

Narrow indeed was my own 
escape from a . precisely similar 
fate, when crossing the Yellow 
Sea from China to Japan ina 
small Danish brig—THre THorKILD 
(surely a, name suggestive of ad- 
venture !). In point of size she 
was a mere nutshell, only 155 
tons; and friends wondered at my 
forsaking the regular line of big 
passenger-steamers for so tiny a 
vessel. But the notion of a short 
cut without returning to Shanghai 
was tempting, and the experience 
of the noble Shun Lee (at that 
moment lying wrecked on the 
rocky shores of the same sea) 
proved that the Goliaths of ocean 
have no immunity from danger, 
and certainly allow their passengers 
the smallest possible share of in- 
terest in true sea-life. 

With the exception of a Chinese 
cook and steward, all on board 
were Danes, and I sole passenger. 
I must say that no traveller could 
have desired more courteous and 
considerate companions than these 
kind-hearted men, who did all in 
their power to make me feel as 
though I were on board of my 
own yacht. 

With a fair breeze, the run from 
Chefoo to Nagasaki might have 
been accomplished in three days; 
but light head-winds made our pro- 
gress so very slow that ten days 
elapsed ere we sighted the Goto 
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Isles—an outlying group of Japan, 
—and two days later we were still 
beating to and fro, vainly attempt- 
ing to pass them. 

Not one sail had we seen in all 
these days; but one evening, when 
we lay enfolded in so dense a mist 
that it seemed to magnify each of 
us, and we could only see the water 
close around us, just as the twi- 
light was deepening to night, the 
skeleton of a great Chinese junk 
floated noiselessly close past us— 
its high raised stern and black ribs 
looming huge and shadowy like 
some weird vision suggestive of 
Scandinavian legends. No living 
creature remained to direct her 
course; and had we met her a 
little later in the darker night, 
we could scarcely have avoided 
a collision, which must inevitably 
have resulted in the foundering of 
our own little brig. 

It was with a deep sense of re- 
lief that we just cleared her, and 
passed safely on our way. But 
we were soon to face another im- 
minent danger; for in the vain 
endeavour to pass the beautiful 
Goto Isles (with a light breeze 
which seemed always to head us 
in whichever direction we tacked) 
the breeze finally failed us alto- 
gether, and we lay helplessly drift- 
ing into a very narrow passage 
between two dangerous groups of 
rocky islets, against which ma- 
jestic green rolling waves dashed 
in showers of spray. The sea on 
which we floated was apparently 
quite calm, but the strong under- 
current of these great waves was 
slowly but certainly drifting us 
right on to the rocks. 

The sun was sinking in a flood 
of glory when we first became con- 
scious of our danger, and then 
the full moon rose gloriously and 
showed all the white sails of the 
Thorkild full set, as if to woo the 
_ breeze that might blow us back 
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from the dread shore. But hour 
after hour passed, and never a 
breath came, and every moment 
we were silently being drawn 
nearer and nearer to the shore. 
It was a pitiful thing to see the 
hardy Danes, who would have 
been at their element in a howl- 
ing storm, sitting helpless in the 
calm moonlight watching their 
pretty brig, with every rope and 
spar in perfect order, drifting to 
an apparently inevitable doom. 

By 10 p.m. we were so close to 
the black rocks of Kuro, that we 
were nearly deafened by the thun- 
derous roar of the breakers as they 
flashed in gleaming light, and we 
fully realised what must be the 
fate of any vessel once fairly in 
their thrall. 

I thought with a pang of all my 
accumulated travel-treasures and 
or, of sketches in man 
ands—all of which must be le 
to their fate, for the one little 
boat would only contain ourselves 
and an infinitesimal amount of 
baggage. -All this time we made 
ready: the order to lower the 
boat was given, and in another 
minute we should have been on 
board of her rowing for the dear 
life, when to our unspeakable joy 
a faint puff of wind caught the 
sails; then another and another, 
and soon a blessed breeze sprang 
up and gently wafted us right 
away from the shore, and an 
hour later we wert clear of the 
group, and sat on deck thankfully 
watching the Isles growing dim- 
mer and dimmer in the moonlight 
as we sped on our way with a 
sense of indescribable relief, which 
was nowise lessened by the knowl- 
edge that a few months previ- 
ously a fine English brig had been 
driven on to these same rocks 
in the same way, and of thirty- 
three persons on board, twenty-two 
had been drowned. However, all’s 
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well that ends well; but never did 
any welcome back to land seem so 
charming as that which awaited us 
in the lovely harbour of Nagasaki. 
Three months later found me 
once more on the wide waters, 
assing away from scenes of fairy- 
ike fascination in delightful Japan 
to the ponderous prose of Anglo- 
Saxon push and progress in the 
States. Equally marked was the 
contrast between the vessel which 
brought me back from China to 
Japan, and that from whose deck 
I looked back for the last time 
to that pleasant land—the one a 
Danish brig of 155 tons, the other 
a magnificent American screw- 
steamer, with a gross tonnage of 
5079, of 1000 horse-power, increas- 
ing to 4000. Tur Crry or Tokio 
was the largest vessel in the 


magnificent fleet of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company ; and it 
would certainly be difficult to im- 
agine more roomy luxury in any 


floating home, as may be under- 
stood when I mention that she was 
upwards of 400 feet in length by 
46 in width. 

At meals the passengers were 
told off into companies of ten, 
forming separate dinner-parties, 
which of itself implies an unwont- 
ed care for comfort. 

On this occasion the great ship 
carried General Grant—the Wel- 
lington of America—returning to 
the States, after bis triumphal 
journey round the world. He and 

is party had been loaded with 
hospitality in Japan, where dream- 
like festivals and illuminated gar- 
dens and palaces had awaited him 
at every turn. Now, as he em- 
_ barked on the great American 

steamer, all the shipping in Yoko- 
hama harbour was bedecked with 
flags, yards manned, and salutes 
fired. A Japanese man-of-war was 
told off to escort her for forty 
miles down the bay of Yeddo. 


Then the men formed in pyramids 
all up the ladders, cheering; a 
salute was fired, and so we passed 
away from Japanese waters,: 

But the General’s reception at 
San Francisco was one of the most 
stupendous demonstrations of wel- 
come which could possibly be 
awarded to any mortal, and what 
it lacked in grace was amply made 
up in thoroughgoing earnest. Ere 
we reached the Golden Gates a 
steamer brought the municipal and 
military authorities to board the 
City of Tokio, and welcome the 
returning hero; and two huge 
steamers, each with three thousand 
persons on deck, all cheering vocif- 
erously, also came out to escort 
the big ship up the harbour—that 
noble harbour, in which there is 
said to be room for all the navies 
of Europe! 

As we slowly steamed in, we 
passed an interminable array of 
steamers, yachts, and vessels of 
every description, all gay with 
flags, and crowded with a dense 
mass of human beings. All the 
steamers blew horrible steam-whis- 
tles as expressions of welcome, 
and their ear-splitting shrieks 
were heard even above the deaf- 
ening roar of artillery which thun- 
dered from all the forts which 
crown each headland on either 
side of the vast harbour, so that 
during the three hours of our slow 
progress this ceaseless noise con- 
tinued without intermission. 

All along the shores, every pier, 
hill or building from which a 
glimpse of the ship could be ob- 
tained, was black with the throng 
of spectators, all cheering as though 
possessed of brazen throats. 

Such was the voyage of the City 
of Tokio to San Francisco, ending 
20th September 1879. She con- 
tinued running till 23d June 1885, 
when, on her voyage from San 
Francisco to Yokohama, she met 
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her doom when wellnigh in port. 
A thick fog settled down as she 
slowly steamed up the narrows 
approaching Yokohama, and at 
midnight she struck on a shelving 
rock. 

When morning broke, a quantity 
of flour was thrown overboard, and 
it was then ascertained that a rock 
had pierced her’ forward compart- 
ment. It was decided to build a 
coffer- dam round the damaged 
part, and to let in water into the 
after-part of the steamer to steady 
her. This, however, proved un- 
successful. The cargoes for Yoko- 
hama and Shanghai were saved, 
but the Hong-Kong merchandise 
was lost. On the 2d July the 


barometer fell so rapidly that the 
crew were ordered ashore. Hardly 
had they all landed, when a terri- 
ble typhoon swept up; a succes- 
sion of huge breakers crashed over 
the disabled steamer and engulfed 
her. So perished one of the most 


luxurious of passenger-ships. 

To this sad obituary I must 
add yet two more names—namely, 
those of the Messageries Mari- 
times steam-ship ANADYR, and the 
steam-ship BrisBaNeE, which in 
1875, on the annexation of Fiji, 
carried its first British Governor, 
the Hon. Sir Arthur Hamilton 
Gordon, and his family, from Mar- 
seilles to Singapore, and thence to 
Sydney. 

Of the former I can only say 
that in my extensive acquaintance 
with ships large and small, I never 
travelled in one so thoroughly 
comfortable in every respect. She 
was a noble vessel of 3546 gross 
tonnage, with engines of 2400 
horse-power. Nothing was lack- 
ing which could tend to render 
the voyage luxurious for passen- 
gers, and especially did we ap- 
preciate her many comforts when 
returning on board after a long 
day ashore on the scorching shore 
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of Aden, as we contrasted our own 
lot with that of the residents at 
that most unattractive port. 

Very different must have been 
the feelings of the passengers who, 
on the morning of the llth July 
1889, escaped in wild terror from 
that poor vessel—stricken to» de- 
struction by her own sister-ship— 
and who reached that same shore 
absolutely destitute, having lost 
everything save such night-clothes 
as they wore when awakened by the 
awful crash of doom, which left 
them dependent on the charity of 
the residents for even wearing 
apparel. 

At two o’clock that morning, in 
the clear beautiful starlight, the 
Anadyr glided into the outer 
harbour of Aden, and there an- 
chored till the dawn. Near her, 
likewise waiting for clearer light 
and favourable tide, lay the ss. 
Oxus, likewise belonging to the 
Messageries Maritimes. The Ana- 
dyr was commanded by Captain 
Fabre, who was for the first time 
in charge of so important a vessel ; 
whereas Captain Guirand was 
making his farewell voyage in 
command of the Oxus, when he 
was about to retire as super- 
annuated. It is to be feared that 
long immunity from accident had 
wrought over-confidence; for the 
terrible collision which followed 
was the result of a breach of the 
harbour regulations, which forbid 
two vessels from endeavouring to 
enter the inner harbour simulta- 
neously. 

At 5 a.m. the Anadyr, under 
guidance of her pilot, got up steam 
and prepared to advance, which 
she was doing very slowly, when 
to the consternation of those 
on deck they perceived the Oxus 
coming up at the rate of eight 
knots an hour, bent on entering at 
the same time. She seems to 
have counted too much on the 
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slow movement of the Anadyr, 
and to have purposed crossing 
ahead of her. 

When it became evident that a 
collision was inevitable, both ves- 
sels reversed their engines and 
were going full speed astern; but 
it was too late—the Oxus came 
crashing into the Anadyr hard 
amid - ships, tearing a hole three 
feet square in her side below the 
water-line. With the shock, the 
Anadyr heeled over, and as she 
righted herself the Oxus struck 
her again, and gliding all down the 
starboard side, tore away her bul- 
warks and awnings. Moreover, 
the connection of the electric 
battery being severed, all her 
lights were at once extinguished, 
which, of course, added tenfold to 
the confusion and bewilderment 
below, whence men, women, and 
children rushed on deck shrieking, 
and in the very lightest of raiment. 
(One Frenchman was guiltless of 
any ; he had only waited to snatch 
up his wife in his arms, and flew 
to deposit her in one of the boats 
which was in the very act of being 
lowered.) 

The French officers and crew 
seem to have completely lost their 
heads, so that there was no at- 
tempt at control. When the water 
rushed in the firemen immediately 
abandoned their engines without 
even shutting off steam, with the 
result that one boiler very soon 
burst. 

Of course such boats as were 
uninjured were at once lowered, 
but as is so often the case when re- 
quired on sudden emergency, even 
these proved unseaworthy—in one, 
water rose a foot almost immedi- 
ately, and but for the presence of 
the Oxus, most passengers must 
have perished. As soon as her 
boats were lowered, the terrified 
passengers became calm, and took 
their places quietly. 
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After the first scare a few men 
ventured below to secure some 
clothes, and endeavour to save at 
least what property they had in 
their cabins ; but only those tray- 
elling second-class succeeded even 
in this, as the first saloon at once 
filled with water to the depth of 
six feet, so that there was no 
possibility of entering the first- 
class cabins, consequently these 
passengers escaped Titerally with 
their lives only. Certainly no 
amount of presence of mind could 
have rendered it possible to have 
raised luggage from the hold; and 
as passengers have no claim on the 
Company for loss of baggage unless 
it is insured (a precaution which 
few ever take), to most this in- 
volved dead loss of all they had 
on board, which in several cases 
was very serious indeed. Only 
the mails were saved, and that by 
dint of great exertions on the part 
of the mail agent in charge of 
the bags—(those numerous and 
weighty sacks, whose bulk is in 
every sense such a striking illus- 
tration of the power of small 
things, and which, as her Ma-- 
jesty’s mails, always claim the first 
care on board ship). 

Immediately after the shock the 
Anadyr began at once to settle, 
and seeing her condition, the Oxus 
tried to tow her into the inner 
harbour, but failed to do so, and 
was compelled to abandon her. 
From the moment of collision she 
began to sink, and only about two 
hours elapsed ere she foundered 
stern forward, in about twelve 
fathoms of water, remaining firmly 
embedded on a bottom of sand and 
mud, with only her bows above 
water; and here some of the crew 
spent the night. 

At first there seemed some pros- 
pect of again floating her. Each 
vessel in the Messageries Mari- 
times service carries a Thirion 
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pump, and it was hoped that one 
or two of these might be effectually 
used ifonly calm weather permitted 
the trial to be made speedily. But 
heavy seas and a stiff gale soon 
proved these hopes to be vain ; and 
a day or two later, from the change 
in the position of her masts, which 
rose above water, one leaning in 
one direction, the other two at 
right angles, it became evident 
that the vessel had broken asunder. 
She carried with her two million 
francs belonging to the French 
Government, which were going to 
Saigon for the payment of troops, 
and to recover which the divers of 
Aden were all on the alert. 

Thus perished the good ship 
which carried us so pleasantly vid 
Aden and Ceylon to Singapore en 
route to Fiji. As regards the next 
stage of our voyage, from Singa- 
pore to Sydney, I cannot say that 
my recollections are equally pleas- 
ant, our chief impressions having 
been those of the preternaturally 
horrible smells of Chinese and 
Malay cooking which periodically 
assailed us, and from which escape 
was impossible. Nevertheless, the 
Brisbane did well by us, and 
brought us in safety to our desti- 
nation. 

She was built in 1874, so we 
were among her early passengers. 
But she was not destined to a long 


career. On October 12, 1881, she 
ran on to a coral-reef ten miles 
from the entrance to Port Darwin 
harbour. For a week it was hoped 
that she would get off intact, and 
in fact she did get partially free ; 
but remaining hard and fast as the 
tide fell, she broke her back, and 
on October 24th she was abandoned 
as a total wreck. 

This completes what seems a 
very serious shipping obituary ; 
but considering in how very many 
vessels I have voyaged, the propor- 
tion of casualties is less than would 
at first sight appear. And m 
chief feeling, in thinking over all 
these catastrophes, and knowing 
the tremendous risks which every 
vessel must run on every voyage, 
is one of thankful wonder at having 
almost invariably been blessed with 
exceptionally fine weather; and 
also, that even when danger has 
seemed imminent, it has invariably 
been averted, so that what might 
have proved most serious has “in- 
variably turned out to be a mere 
incident giving zest to what might 
else have been a voyage prosaically 
prosperous ! 

I am therefore inclined to believe 
that as regards my relations to 
winds and waves, must have 
been born under a singularly for- 
tunate star. 

C. F. Gorpon CumMMING. 
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EXCHANGE WITH INDIA. 


In consequence of the great and 
unprecedented fall which has taken 
ss in the market value of silver 

ullion, our “ exchange ” with cer- 
tain countries (such as India)whose 
standard coin is silver, is now regu- 


lated by the market price of that — 


metal. The result is that coun- 
tries so situated are exposed to 
great pecuniary loss in their trade 
relations with countries having a 
gold standard currency ; and, in 
the case of India, this loss is of a 
most serious character. Amongst 
the various remedies which have 
been proposed, in view to the re- 
habilitation of silver, the currency 
— known as Bimetallism is 
the one which appears to be in 
favour with a considerable section 
of the “ public opinion ” connected 
with the commercial and political 
affairs of India; and the agitation, 
which has lately taken a somewhat 
active form under the leadership 
of Mr Henry Chaplin, M.P., has 
for its object the universal adop- 
tion of that system, the practical 
meaning of which appears to be:— 


i. That in every civilised country 
a fixed monetary ratio (or relative 
monetary value) between gold and 
silver coins, shall be established by 
law—e.g., that 153 lb. (or any other 
selected weight) of silver coins, shall 
be considered to be the full equiva- 
lent value of 1 lb. weight of gold 
coins.! This ratio between the values 
of the two metals is called the bimet- 
allie par (or the fixed relative value 
of silver to gold, when used as coins), 


I. 


and assumes as an arbitrary basis 
that the market price of ‘‘ standard ”’ 
silver bullion is 60d. per ounce. 

ii. That no Government under the 
bimetallic system shall be warranted 
in interfering with the natural opera- 
tions of the market in respect of the 
sale or price of silver bullion ; but 

iii. That the mere existence of such 
a fixed monetary ratio must undoubt- 
edly exercise an influence on the silver 
market, under the ordinary economic 
laws of supply and demand, so as to 
keep the variable market ratio (i.e., 
the current market prices) of both 
metals as nearly as possible to the 
fixed one—thus ensuring that those 
prices shall never fluctuate very much 
above, or very much below, the legal 
monetary ratio. 

iv. That every Government under 
the bimetallic system shall be required 
to coin gold and silver (presumably 
when both metals are used in the cur- 
rency of the country) for any person 
who may bring bullion to the public 
Mint for that purpose—gold bullion 
so brought being exchanged (when so 
desired) for a number of silver coins 
of equivalent value, according to the 
fixed monetary ratio; while silver 
bullion so brought may be exchanged 
in like manner (presumably where 
the nature of the currency admits) 
for a number of gold coins of equiva- 
lent value under the same ratio. 

v. That in every country under the 
bimetallic system, the coin of either 
metal (being of the currency of the 
country) shall be held to be a “legal 
tender’’ to any amount, without limit; 
and that in the payment of money 
due from one person to another, the 
amount may be paid either in gold or 
in silver coins—the relative value of 
the money to be paid in every case 
being determined in conformity with 
the fixed monetary ratio. * 





1 This definition is not quite identical with Mr Chaplin’s—viz., that 15} 
pieces of silver of any given weight shall be held to be equal in value to one 


piece of gold of the same weight, and 


vice versa; but it seems to agree, in the 


main, with the one given by another prominent bimetallist—Mr Barbour, Finan- 
cia] Secretary to the Government of India. 
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These, it is believed, are the 
main principles of the bimetallic 
currency system which is proposed 
as a substitute for the monometal- 
lic silver currency of India; but, 
without offering any remarks in 
regard to its efficacy or otherwise 
as a remedy for the present evils, 
the merits of both systems will 
probably be better understood after 
a consideration of the accepted 
economic laws in which every 
monetary system has its natural 
centre. These laws will now be 
explained as simply and as briefly 
as possible. 

The intrinsic metallic value of 
a silver coin is the sum of the 
market values of its component 
parts, plus the cost of its produc- 
tion in the form of a coin; and 
this metallic value is the nominal, 
though not necessarily the real, 
market value of the coin, when- 
ever it loses its monetary attri- 
butes or ceases to be used as 
a medium of exchange. Conse- 
quently, during its employment 
as such, the metallic or market 
value of the coin is in abeyance ; 
but the moment it becomes obso- 
lete as a current coin, or is with- 
drawn from circulation, it assumes 
the character of a commercial or 
marketable commodity—its mone- 
tary or coinage value ceases—and 
its metallic or market value is at 
once restored. 


(a) The silver shilling of England 
weighs 87,5, grains troy, and con- 
tains 37 parts of silver and 8 of alloy 
—or, 80; grains (a little over } oz.) 
of silver, and 6; of alloy ; and— 

(b) The silver rupee of India weighs 
180 grains troy, and contains 11 parts 
of silver and 1 of alloy—or, 165 grains 
(34 0z.) of silver, and 15 of alloy; 
therefore— 

(ec) The India rupee contains 3; 
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grains of silver, and 1}? of alloy, 
more than are contained in two one- 
shilling pieces ; hence— 

(d) The metallic value of the rupee 
is greater than that of two one- 
shilling pieces combined. 


The intrinsic par value of a 
silver coin is its relative value 
with gold, as fixed by the currency 
laws of the country to which it 
belongs. This relative value is 
therefore called the relative gold 
value of the coin ; and this relative 
gold value is also its exchange 
value in the local markets of the 
country ; and again, this exchange 
value is alsa its coinage value, 
which again is manifestly its 
intrinsic par value. Hence, the 
whole of these “ value” terms are 
practically synonymous. 


(a) The intrinsic par value of the 
English shilling is the 4 part of a 
sovereign ; 

(b) The English sovereign is a ‘‘ le- 
gal tender ’’ for ten rupees in India ; 

(c) The intrinsic par value of the rupee 
is 2s. O}d. ; but the sovereign having 
been made a “‘legal tender’’ for ten 
rupees, the rupee coin is now taken as 
the par equivalent of two shillings. 


The first essential quality which 
every current coin should possess 
is—stability of its intrinsic par 


value. If this established value 
were liable to fluctuation or 
change, even in the smallest 
perceptible degree, the attributes 
and functions of the coin as a 
circulating medium would be de- 
stroyed; and it would thereby 
become a mere commodity, ab- 
solutely useless for the Ligher 
purposes for which it was de- 
signed —viz., as a measure of 
values, and a medium of exchange 
of those values. 

It is therefore evident that if 
a current coin is to retain all its 





1 It may be noted here that both the shilling and the rupee have uniformly 
maintained, and still maintain, their relative gold values in the markets of their 
respective countries, notwithstanding the declining market price of silver bullion. 
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attributes unimpaired, its intrinsic 
par value must of necessity be a 
fixed value. In so far as England 
and India are concerned, this 
fixed par value has been estab- 
lished by law; and it is obvious 
that it should be maintained by 
law, or by such administrative 
action as may be requisite to 
render it absolutely independent 
not only of the fluctuating market 

rice of silver, but of any other 
influence that may endanger its 
stability. 

It will probably be admitted 
that, in a strict economic sense, it 
is hardly correct to say that any 
current coin possesses what is com- 
monly called “ purchasing power.” 
This indefinite term is used in ref- 
erence to the purchase of com- 
modities in general or collectively, 
as showing that a certain coin—a 
shilling, for instance —will “ go 
farther ” or “ will not go so far ” as 
it did at a given former period ; 
and, no doubt, the term is a con- 
venient one in the common par- 
lance of everyday practical life. 
It is nevertheless well to guard 
against any misapplication of the 
expression in connection with the 
monetary value and stability of a 
current coin as a fixed representa- 
tive standard whereby the values 
of commodities may be expressed 
or understood between the buyer 
and the seller. If, however, the 
use of the term is to be recognised 
in an economic sense, it should be 
held to mean (taking the case of 
the shilling) that the quantity 
of any commodity, which may be 
sold for a shilling, represents the 
theoretical purchasing power of a 
shilling in respect of that par- 
ticular commodity, at that par- 
ticular time and place of sale. 
Thus, for example, if silver bullion 
be offered for sale in the London 
market at the price of 6s. Od. per 
ounce, or if butter be offered at 
2s. Od. per lb., the shilling coin 
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is simply the indicator of the cur. — 
rent market prices of the two 
commodities named ; and (if the 
articles should be sold at those 
prices) six shillings and two shil- 
lings respectively would be accept- 
ed by the vendors as representing 
the full market value of their wares 
at the time of sale. Hence } oz. 
of silver and 4 lb. of butter would 
respectively represent the so-called 
“purchasing power” or exchange ~ 
value of the shilling in respect of 
each of those particular commodities 
at the time they were purchased, 
notwithstanding that both of the 
vendors would then be fully aware 
of the fact that the shilling coin 
did not contain a bona fide shil- 
ling’s worth of standard silver. 
But they would also know that 
the intrinsic par value of each shil- 
ling was equal to the »>th part of 
a sovereign, and that would be 
enough for them. It is important 
that these points should be remem- 
bered, as they establish the follow- 
ing principles :— 


(a) That the metallic value of a 
coin in actual circulation, is neutral 
and unrecognised in trade trans- 
actions ; 

(b) That its exchange (or intrinsic 
par) value as a coin is distinct from 
and independent of its neutral metallic 
value as a commodity ; 

(c) That, as representing the values 
of commodities offered for sale, the 
exchange (or intrinsic par) value of the 
coin is the accepted basis on which 
trade transactions are conducted in 
the local markets of the country in 
which it circulates. 


Again, if the vendors of the 
same two articles should reduce 
their prices to 1s. per ounce of 


silver bullion and to 1s. per lb. of 
butter, it is obvious that in this 
case 1 ounce of silver and 1 |b. of 
butter would represent the the- 
oretical “purchasing power” of 
the shilling in respect of each of 
those particular commodities, in- 
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stead of 4 ounce of silverand 34 
lb. of butter, as in the previous 
case. The only difference between 
the two transactions would be, 
that owing to the operation of 
the laws of “‘ supply and demand,” 
the commodities would be dearer 
in the one case and cheaper in the 
other ; but the intrinsic par value 
of the shilling would remain pre- 
cisely the same in both transactions, 
although the shilling coin in the 
latter case would contain more 
than a bona fide shilling’s worth of 
standard silver. Here again we 
have a confirmation of the law 
which assigns to a current coin a 
fixed coinage value wholly irrespec- 
tive of its dormant metallic value. 
A current coin is not in itself 
an article of commerce, and conse- 
quently it has no market value as 
such ; nor can it be appraised for 
any other purpose than the one 
for which it is intended—that of 
a measure of values, or a medium 
of exchange of those values. Hence, 
as a mere indicator of values within 
the monetary limit assigned to the 
coin, it cannot in any way enhance 
or diminish the value of any com- 
modity ; nor can its own “ coinage” 
(or “intrinsic par’) value be affect- 
ed in the least degree by the fluc- 
tuating price of any commodity. 
It is one of the first duties of 
a ruler to secure a stability of 
his coinage at all hazards; and if 
he fails to perform that duty, he 
becomes responsible for any dis- 
asters which, from that cause, may 
threaten or befall the commercial 
or financial interests of his country ; 
for if the established status of a 
coin be once shaken or disturbed 
as a legal measure of values, it 
becomes practically useless as a 
medium of exchange, and blocks 
the free course of trade at every 
turn. As an example of this, let 
the legal safeguards which now 
secure the intrinsic par value of 
the English shilling be removed 





even temporarily, and the results 
which would ensue to the smaller 
transactions of trade would be 
such as to arouse the ire and in- 
dignation of the country to a 
pitch which would soon make itself 
heard, and would be full of un- 
pleasant forebodings to the Govern- 
ment or to the individuals. who 
were responsible for it. That no 
such calamity has occurred, is an 
indubitable proof that the Govern- 
ment have adopted such measures 
as are necessary to protect and 
maintain the legal par value of 
the coin. If, then, such serious 
consequences would follow the 
preventible instability of a mere 
subsidiary coin like the English 
shilling, how much more serious 
might they be expected to be in 
the case of a standard silver coin 
(e.g., the rupee), where the mis- 
chief would permeate the whole of 
the ramifications of international 
commerce through the daily oper- 
ations of “foreign exchange” ! 
The fixity of this par value of a 
coin is, in fact, an economic sine 
non for all purposes of trade 
especially foreign trade), which 
all Governments are bound to re- 
spect, if only in conformity with 
the instinct of self-preservation. 
Hence, whenever the market price 
of silver is so low as to imperil the 
stability of the standard silver 
coinage of a country, it is the duty 
of the Government of that country 
to impose such checks or restric- 
tions on the importation of silver 
bullion as may be essential to 
protect the coinage at all points 
of danger. And if they neglect 
to perform that duty, and at the 
same time keep their Mints open 
(as is now the case in India) for 
unlimited coinage for the general 
public, they deliberately throw 
upon Exchange banks and brokers 
the unavoidable onus of regulating 
the rate of exchange with that 
country, in conformity with the 
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fluctuating market price of a 
commodity (silver bullion)—there- 
by imperilling the stability of their 
own coinage, and directly contrib- 
uting to its depreciation ; or, in 
other words, courting the very 
danger which it was their busi- 
ness to prevent. So, precisely, it 
has come to pass with the rupee— 
a standard coin is converted into 
a commodity, the exchange value 
of which is measured by the ever- 
varying value of another commod- 
ity, thus completely reversing the 
economic law by making the price 
of acommodity to be the “ measure 
of value,” instead of the coin which 
was established by law for that 
specific purpose ! 

It is that preposterous doctrine, 
however, which is now practically 
applied to all our trade transac- 
tions with India, as exemplified by 
the present fabric of exchange be- 
tween the two: countries, and the 
economic “ silver” fiction by which 
it is worked; and it is for the 
presumed rectification of that fic- 
tion that it is now proposed to 
derange the British and Indian 
currency laws by the introduction 
of bimetallism, as being the only 
solution of the difficulties created 
by our own criminal neglect. This 
neglect, however, does not stand 
alone in this matter. Neither it 
nor the market price of silver are 
by any means the cardinal points 
for consideration in discussing 
the question of “Exchange with 
India” ; and the “depreciation of 
the rupee,” as one of the primary 


The honour of being first in the 
field, in the adoption of the bi- 
metallic ratio, belongs to France. 
Eventually the same ratio was 
taken up (by international agree- 
ment) by France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Greece—the com- 
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results of that exchange, must be 
traced to some other and more 
potent influence than any which 
has yet been revealed to the Eng- 
lish public. The bimetallic sys- 
tem, if it were practicable, would 
no doubt help to lessen some of 
our present anxieties; but it can- 
not be too often pointed out that 
such a remedy is entirely unneces- 
sary and uncalled for, in presence 
of the peculiar circumstances which 
vitalised the fiction and gave ma- 
terial form to the depreciation it 
produced. Moreover, as the mere 
discussion of the merits and the de- 
merits of bimetallism contributes 
greatly to prolong delay in the 
restoration of the legitimate ex- 
change, there are grounds for sus- 
picion that the agitation in favour 
of that system (which has been 
going on for several years past) 
has been fostered by, if it did not 
originate with, those who have the 
greatest pecuniary interest in the 
continuance of the present low 
rates of exchange, and of the fal- 
lacious and absurd doctrine which 
alone makes such rates possible. 

In short, the true remedy for 
the unwarrantable “depreciation 
of the rupee” depends—not upon 
the introduction of any new cur- 
rency system, but—upon the im- 
mediate removal of the preventible 
causes that have led to it, and upon 
the effectual prevention of their 
recurrence for all future time. 
These causes and their results 
will be pointed out in detail in 
the following chapters. 


bination known as “The Latin 
Union.” At the close of the last 
Franco-German war, Germany re- 
ceived £200,000,000 in gold, as a 
war indemnity, from France ; and 
this money was utilised by the 
German Government for the pur- 
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ose of establishing a monometallic 
gold standard currency in the 
newly formed empire, in displace- 
ment of their silver standard. 
This was effected in 1873; and in 
1875 Holland also adopted a gold 
standard, and was shortly after- 
wards followed by Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway. The first result 
of these changes was that a vast 
quantity of superfluous silver was 
. get at liberty; and it then natu- 
rally became a question with those 
who were burdened with it, as to 
how or where it could be disposed 
of without loss, or (better still) its 
full bimetallic value realised in 
gold. The latter course was ob- 
viously the one which commended 
itself, with especial reference to 
the facilities afforded by the ‘‘ open 
Mints,’ so convenient for that pur- 
pose, under the bimetallic system 
in the countries of the Latin 
Union. But-of all these countries 
one only was in a position to sup- 
ply the full amount of gold re- 
quired in exchange for the quan- 
tity of silver likely to be offered. 
That country was France. 

The French Government, how- 
ever, were not slow of perception, 
for they at once saw the danger 
that, under their bimetallic sys- 
tem, all their gold coin must sooner 
or later pass away into the hands 
of foreigners (the Germans in par- 
ticular), whose agents would be 
instructed to take the superfluous 
silver to the French Mint, and 
obtain in exchange the full equiv- 
alent value thereof in gold (in the 
ratio of 153 to 1). Therefore, 
in self-defence, the French Gov- 
ernment did what any other 
Government would have done, 
and ought to do, under the same 
or similar circumstances — they 
thwarted that arrangement by 
promptly closing their Mint (in 
1874) against unlimited coinage 
for the general public. This was 
followed up by similar action on 
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the part of the other countries of 
the Latin Union; and therefore 
the “bimetallic par,” or ratio of 
silver to gold (154 to 1), thereupon 
terminated—the result being that 
the artificial relative gold value 
hitherto given to silver was then 
destroyed, and .that the market 
price of the metal thenceforth fell 
steadily from that cause alone. 

But this sudden depreciation in 
the market value of silver did not 
stop there, for it soon received a 
further downward impetus through 
a formidable paper (money) com- 
petition which the bullion dealers 
of that period could hardly have 
foreseen, and which had the effect 
of reducing the value of the metal 
far below the lowest reasonable 
point to which it might have been 
expected to fall if it had been sub- 
jected only to the market influ- 
ences of a genuine “supply and de- 
mand.” The outcome of this long- 
continued paper competition (the 
details of which will be given in 
another chapter) is, that silver bul- 
lion has fallen from about 60d. per 
ounce in 1873, to a fraction over 
42d. per ounce in 1889. 

In so far as the United King- 
dom is concerned, this question (in 
its developments) has assumed an 
aspect of supreme importance ; and 
the magnitude of the interests at 
stake is such, that unless the coin- 
age equilibrium is restored with a 
promptness which it is confessedly 
almost hopeless to look for, the 
financial position of one portion 
of our dominions, certainly, must 
soon be involved in disaster. Not 
the least of the evils resulting 
from this rupture of the “ bimetal- 
lic par” has been the serious in- 
jury done to the British export 
trade with India; but the greatest 
of all is the terrific blow which, 
through its instrumentality, has 
been struck at the revenues of that 


country without a having 


been made by her Majesty’s Gov- 
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ernment to parry it off, or to de- 
fend their interests in the direction 
which would have suggested itself 
years ago to men of ordinary busi- 
ness capacity. It is on this account 
that India occupies the most pro- 
minent position in the almost in- 
terminable discussions which have 
taken place, and are still going on, 
in reference to this question; and 
because the public finances of that 
country have suffered the most, 
and will continue to suffer the 
most, through the disastrous 
“losses by exchange” —all of 
which have been incorrectly and 
improperly attributed to the low 
market price of silver. The ex- 
tent of these losses is so great as 
to threaten the existence of our 
rule in India; and if some remedy 
be not applied at an early date, it 
will be impossible to maintain our 
position there—the country will 
have to be abandoned. It should 


not be supposed that these asser- 


tions are of the worthless “ alarm- 
ist” type. Far from it. They 
are plain truths which are now 
actually approaching the verge of 
realisation, and will be realised, 
unless some man with a strong 
arm and a mighty mind may arise 
to save us from the bankruptcy 
and degradation to which we are 
hastening. 

Some idea may be formed of the 
disastrous effects of this so-called 
“silver question,” when it is stated 
that the Indian Exchequer must 
provide nearly 80,000,000 rupees 
annually to cover the “loss by 
exchange” in the payment of what 
are known as “ The Home Charges” 
of the Government of India. These 
Home Charges, which now average 
about £16,000,000 per annum, 
must be paid in gold, and that 
Government is bound to find the 
money. But although they must 
find the money, they are not per- 
mitted to apply the remedies which 
they consider imperatively neces- 
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sary to keep down, if not altogether 
to prevent, this serious drain on 
the financial resources of the coun- 
try, for the proper administration 
of which they are primarily respon- 
sible to the Crown. The Secretary 
of State for India, however, holds 
this matter of paying the “ Home 
Charges” in his own hands; anda 
more unsatisfactory financial agent 
for such a purpose could not have 
been employed by any Government 
in Christendom. Whenever he 
requires public money for the liqui- 
dation of these charges as they 
arise, he draws bills (in rupees) on 
the Government treasuries at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay, as may 
be expedient; and he then sells 
these bills in’ London to any 
persons who may desire to buy 
them, and for any price they may 
think proper to offer for them. 

Viewed as an operation of bank- 
ing—for it necessarily is such—it 
would seem incredible that any 
banker or broker should dispose 
of his bills and squander his 
capital in this reckless and un- 
business-like manner; and it would 
be still more incredible if it were 
borne in mind that he (the See- 
retary of State) is virtually the 
principal Anglo-Indian banker in 
London, and that it is he, and he 
only, who possesses the real power 
to control the rate of exchange 
with India; but instead of exer- 
cising that power, he practically 
delegates, or rather transfers it 
absolutely, to the very persons who 
purchase his bills. ‘These persons 
would not be human if they did 
not use this weapon so as to secure 
for themselves all the advantages 
which it could be made to yield; 
and they have done so to the 
extent of securing nearly one- 
eighth of the entire revenues of 
British India! 

During the last twenty years 
the “silver question” has been 
exhaustively discussed in the 
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ublic press both in England and 
in India, and yet no attempt was 
made by the Secretary of State to 
maintain the stability of the Indian 
currency during all that time. It 
is true that the matter has been 
subjected to various forms of in- 
quiry; but then nothing has ever 
come of them. The latest and 
most searching inquiry of all—the 
Royal Commission of 1886—is in 
the same category, as it too has 
ended just where it began. The 
results of that Commission have 
been given to the public in four 
volumes, which probably may be 
interesting enough to persons who 
may wish to obtain information 
about the seeming mysteries of 
the question; but to those who 
have followed the numerous dis- 
cussions which have already passed 
into unrecorded history, the con- 
tents of those volumes will be 
found, principally, to be a réchauffé 
of what they have previously read 
or listened to ad nauseam. They 
will find comparatively little that 
is new in them; but they will be 
tripped up right and left by some 
refrain of the old song about “high 
prices” and “low prices,” the 
“scarcity of gold” and the “abun- 
dance of silver,” with the “ appre- 
ciation” of the one and the 
“depreciation” of the other, 
“heavy losses by exchange,” &c.,— 
while they will not hear a syllable 
about the Jawful or unlawful gains 
which must have fallen into some- 
body’s lap—nor of the causes which 
alone could make such “ gains” 
possible, apart altogether from the 
“market price of silver.” The 
question as to whether the low 
rate of exchange with India is 
purely artificial, or whether it is 
legitimate or the reverse, has 
apparently not been touched upon 
by the Commissioners; and they 
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have no definite recommendation 
to give on any part of the question 
with the exception of these ;— 


The repeal of the duty on silver 
plate ; and 

The issue of small notes on a silver 
basis ; 


but they have arrived at several 
conclusions, some of which will be 
quoted in this paper as occasion 
may require.' To begin with, the 
Commissioners preface their Report 
with the observation that they 
were “ profoundly impressed with 
the extreme complexity of the 
questions submitted for consider- 
ation,” and then they say :— 


‘*The statistical information relat- 
ing to the subject is very imperfect, 
and there is hardly any fact connected 
with it on which there are not con- 
siderable differences of opinion ;’’ and 
that when proceeding ‘‘ from facts to 
inferences, these differences naturally 
become more marked. Even if the 
facts were admitted, there would 
remain an element of doubt as to 
whether all the factors necessary to 
enable a conclusion to be formed had 
been taken into consideration. In 
addition to this, the influences which 
affect prices, and the relative value 
of the precious metals, are so subtle 
and various, that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to assign to each its due 
weight.”’ 


A large portion of their Report 
is taken* up with a discussion as 
to the causes. of high and low 
prices of commodities—the history 
of the production and progressive 
value of silver—the circumstances 
affecting the market price—the 
causes which have led to its depre- 
ciation—and the remedies which 
have been proposed by both parties 
(Monometallists and Bimetallists) 
for its rehabilitation to the rela- 
tive gold value which it formerly 
held. And the end of all this 
economic froth appears to have 





1 These quotations will be taken from Mr George Howell’s ‘Synopsis of the 
Final Report of the Royal Commission.’ London: P. 8. King & Co. 
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been, that the Commissioners them- 
selves were divided in opinion on 
most of the points on which they 
were expected not only to give a 
decision, but to recommend the 
most practical remedies for the 
evils complained of. With regard 
to the proposed adoption of bi- 
metallism, they say :— 


‘*No measure has been suggested 
that claims to be anything like so 
complete and thorough a remedy as 
the adoption of the system known as 
bimetallism ;”’ 


but— 


‘*The change proposed is tremen- 
dous;.. . toa great extent it would 
be a leap in the dark. Under all the 
circumstances, whilst fully impressed 
with the difficulties of the situation, 
and more especially those which affect 
India, we are not prepared to recom- 
mend that this country should pro- 
ceed to negotiate with other nations 
a treaty embodying «a bimetallic ar- 
rangement. Further consideration 
and discussion on the question are 
advised. .. . The wiser course is to 
abstain from recommending any fun- 
damental change in the system of 
currency under which the commerce 
of Great Britain has attained its 
present developments.”’ 


Whether the Commissioners were, 
or were not, unanimous in these 
opinions, is of no moment. The 
effect (which would have been just 
the same in either case) «is that bi- 
metallism is not likely to be adopt- 
ed by this country without a little 
“ further consideration and discus- 
sion ”’—the exact result which, no 
doubt, was foreseen and desired by 
the covert instigators of the agita- 
tion in favour of that currency, 
as will be seen clearly enough in 
a future chapter. In the mean- 
time, it must be observed that, 
while the Commissioners are silent 
as to any remedy, her Majesty’s 
Government seem to be as fondly 
attached as ever to the chronic 
inaction which they have steadily 
adhered to all through this lam- 
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entable business. This seeming] 
- ~~ policy ” of theirs js 
all the more incomprehensible in 
view of the hint conveyed by the 
Commissioners in the following 
statement :— 


** Recent experience has shown that 
by the monetary policy of Germany 
the Latin Union, and the United 
States, over which this country had 
no control, the standard of value in 
the United Kingdom has been greatly 
impaired, and its future stability, as 
well as that of the silver standard of 
India, seriously endangered.”’ 


Here it is stated that the sta- 
bility of the silver standard of 
India is “seriously endangered”— 
the inference being that, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, it 
ought not to be so endangered, but 
ought, on the contrary, to be pro- 
tected from danger — by whom? 
By the Government, of course, 
And whence comes this danger? 
The Commissioners consider that 
the danger lies in the fact that, 
owing to the “bimetallic par” 
having been destroyed, silver stan- 
dard coins have lost their first line 
of defence, and that the Indian 
rupee is now (in the absence of 
any kind of protection) treated as 
a commercial commodity having a 
metallic value only which is meas- 
ured by the market price of silver 
bullion. It has, in fact, been given 
the anomalous status of a current 
coin in actual circulation, and yet 
at the same time obsolete, with its 
“coinage” or “relative gold” value 
in abeyance ; and the Government 
are here indirectly called upon to 
restore that value, in order to avert 
the serious danger now threatened. 
But it may be asked, how can the 
rupee have lost its “coinage” 
value, seeing that (as the Commis- 
sioners state in another part of 
their Report) its “purchasing 

ower ” continues unimpaired in 
ndia, where the prices of commo- 
dities, measured in silver, remain 
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ractically the same? The answer 
is, by the operations of foreign ex- 
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change; and this phase of the sub- 
ject will now be considered. 


III. 


The sole object of foreign ex- 
change is to facilitate and effect 
the transfer of values of commodi- 
ties, or, in other words, to effect 
the remittance of moneys repre- 
senting those values, or represent- 
ing “ value received ” in some form, 
and, by this means, to accomplish 
the adjustment of accounts and 
commercial transactions between 
the people of different countries, 
at such relative rates of coinage 
value as may be determined by the 
legitimate operations of the Ex: 
change market. In making these 
remittances from England, the 
bankers receive the amount there- 
of in English money of equivalent 
exchange value to the amount of 
foreign money noted on the drafts ; 
and the foreign banks at which the 
drafts are payable must have suffi- 
cient funds in hand at the English 
bankers’ credit to cash them on 
presentation. Similarly the amount 
remitted from foreign countries to 
England is paid into the banks 
there, and the drafts cashed by 
the English bankers on presenta- 
tion, the deposits in both cases 
forming what may be termed the 
bankers’ exchange resources, in con- 
tradistinction to their ordinary 
working capital, with which those 
resources may be assumed to have 
no connection, as exchange transac- 
tions are theoretically self-adjusting 
(ie., the payments usually balance 
the receipts) without any abnormal 
profit to the bankers on either side. 

It may be thought strange, 
therefore, that there is a some- 
what common impression in India 
that the low rates of exchange 
which have so long prevailed be- 
tween that country and London 
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are not legitimate, but are fixed 
by Anglo-Indian bankers with 
a view to their own interests ex- 
clusively, and that they alone rea 
the profits accruing from the high 
premium charged on homeward 
remittances. It need hardly be 
said, however, that such remit- 
tances are merely matters of ac- 
count between the bankers (or 
their agents or corresponding 
firms) in both countries, involvin 
neither gain nor loss, except ad 
as is recognised by the ordinary 
rules or custom of banking. Con- 
sequently they cannot make any 
improper gains, whether the rate of 
exchange be high or low, or favour- 
able or unfavourable to either of 
the parties interested in the remit- 
tances, so long as the bankers’ 
part in the transactions is strictly 
legitimate and within the recog- 
nised line of genuine banking oper- 
ations. If, however, that line 
should prove to have been over- 
stepped, the popular view could 
not be said to be erroneous ; and 
it will be seen presently whether 
such has or has not been the case. 
It is a well-known economic 
maxim that the rate of com- 
mercial exchange between any two 
countries depends in the first in- 
stance on whether the value of 
their respective exports is equally 
balanced—that is to say, if the ex- 
ports of the one be exactly equal 
in value to that of the exports of 
the other, the rate of exchange 
in each country ought to stand 
ordinarily at par in both countries, 
although it might happen occa- 
sionally that the rate in one coun- 
try might be a very small fraction 
above (seldom, if ever, below) the 
2c 
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intrinsic par value of the standard 
coin of the other, according to the 
state of the money market for the 
time being. Exact equality of 
trade, however is hardly possible, 
as the trade of the one is almost 
certain to be either greater or less 
than that of the other. 

The general rule, therefore, un- 
der the economic maxim alluded 
to, is that the rate of exchange 
must be in favour of the country 
which holds the “balance of 
trade”—that is to say, of the 
country whose exports are in ex- 
cess of the value of its imports ; 
and the inherent right of fixing 
that rate belongs to the country 
from which the balance is due. 
The amount of the balance can 
never be ascertained with exact- 
ness, although it may be gauged 
approximately by experts. The 
official tables of imports and ex- 
ports indicate the direction in 
which it lies, but not the exact 
amount. But whatever the actual 
amount may be, the rates of ex- 
change from day to day ought, 
almost without exception, to be 
above the intrinsic par (or “ rela- 
tive gold ”) value of the standard 
coin of the country to which the 
balance is due, the degrees of 
oscillation above the par point 
being dependent on the magnitude 
of the balance (as indicated by the 
demand for remittance drafts) 
and on the existing conditions of 
the money market, as well as other 
contingencies which, for our pre- 
sent purpose, need not be inquired 
into. Hence, a necessary corollary 
of this rule is, that when the rate 
of exchange, in such a case, is 
continuously below par, it points 
unerringly to the fact, either that 
there is some improper influence 
at work in the manipulation of 
the exchange, or that the stability 
of the standard coin of the country 
holding the balance is not being 
maintained at its intrinsic par 
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value by the Government of that 
country. Under no other circum. 
stance (in the operations of a le 
gitimate exchange) would it be 
possible to fix a rate constantly 
below the par value of the coin, 

The amount of the “ balance of 
trade” must be paid in specie— 
i.e., in the standard coin of the 
country to which it is due; and 
although such coin may be debased, 
or even comparatively worthless in 
point of metallic value, yet there 
is no alternative to the remitters 
—the amount due must be paid 
to the export merchants of that 
country in that coin and no other, 
unless, of course, a different mode 
of settlement may be agreed upon 
between the parties. 

The cheapest, safest, and most 
expeditious means of obtaining the 
amount of specie due, and of con- 
veying the money into the hands 
of the payees, is the economic 
foundation or initial point from 
which the operations of exchange 
should proceed, and the rate of 
exchange determined. The first 
step in this process is taken by 
the import merchants (or other 
remitters) of the country from 
which the “balance of trade” is 
due. They must purchase a suffi- 
cient quantity of the specie, and 
forward it to the export merchants 
(or payees) of the country which 
claims the balance. In this case 
the amount paid for the specie, 
plus the cost of conveyance there- 
of, import duty (if any) at the 
port of landing, insurance, and all 
other incidental charges, divided 
by the number of standard coins 
despatched, would be the bona fide 
rate of exchange with that country 

ro tem. For example, if the 
Laleane were due to India to the 
extent of 100 rupees or their par 
equivalent of £10, and if the 
whole of the charges incurred 
in the conveyance of the coin 
amounted to £2, the rate of 
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exchange would be determined 
thus :— 


_£10+2_ 
100 (rupees) 

If, however (as in the case of 
trade with India), the remitters 
should find it impracticable to 
obtain specie, they must purchase 
asufficient quantity of bullion, and 
forward it to their agents or other 
responsible persons in the country 
where the money is due, for the 
purpose of being deposited in the 
Government Mint there (if, as in 
India, the Mint be open to coinage 
for the general public), where the 
equivalent value thereof, in the 
standard coin of the country (e.g., 
rupees), would be paid to them 
by the Mint authorities. In this 
ease the cost of the bullion, plus 


=2s. 44d.—the rate of ex- 
change per rupee. 


the cost of conveyance, import . 


duty (if any), insurance, Mint 
charges, and all other incidental 
expenses, divided by the number 
of coins represented by the bullion, 
would be the rate of exchange. 

If, on the other hand, the re- 
mitters should find that the Mint 
of the country to which the money 
is to be sent is not open to coinage 
for the public, or, even if it should 
be open, that they find it a more 
convenient and as cheap a plan (as 
happens to be the case with regard 
to India) to purchase bills drawn 
on bankers or other responsible 
personsin that country—this mode 
of remittance would be far easier, 
cheaper, and safer than any other. 
In this case, the rates charged for 
the bills (which, of course, would 
include the broker’s or vendor's 
premium for the accommodation) 
would be the rate of exchange of 
the day. 

The price of these bills would 
be determined by their abundance 
or their scarcity in the market. 
If, for instance, many merchants 
be in want of bills, and if there be 
a scarcity of bills for sale, their 
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price will rise to a correspondingly 
high premium ; whereas,, if there 
be an abundance of bills for sale, 
and comparatively few buyers, they 
will be sold at a correspondingly 
low premium ; and if the vendors 
should be in urgent need of ready 
money, they may occasionally be 
compelled to sell them at a small 
discount. Again, the selling price 
of the bills might be affected by 
the local monetary “supply and 
demand ” ; but, ehubei the in- 
fluences might be, the price would, 
in the main,be measured,as already 
explained, by the magnitude of the 
“balance of trade” (as indicated 
by the demand for bills), coupled 
with the scarcity or abundance of 
the bills, and with the cireumstance 


of the brokers or vendors in com- 


petition being few or many in 
number. 

Now, by applying these prin- 
ciples to our trade with India, we 
find that if the trade of both 
countries should ever happen to 
be precisely equal to each other in 
value, the rate of exchange ought 
to stand ordinarily at par—occa- 
sionally above, but seldom below 
the par value of the rupee (2s.) ; 
but as India has almost always 
held, and still holds, the “ balance 
of trade,” to a very large amount, 
it is correct to conclude that the 
exchange from time to time ought 
to stand at some substantial point 
above par. Opposed to this con- 
clusion, however, is the remark- 
able fact that the exchange with 
India has had a steady downward 
course, gradually sinking year by 
year from 1873 until it eventuall 
reached a point (1s. 4d. per morse 
fully 33 per cent below the rela- 
tive gold value of the coin. The 
cause of this extraordinary fall is 
commonly attributed to the “ de- 
clining market price of silver 
bullion,” which, as a matter of 
fact, has fallen from 61d. per 
ounce in 1846 to 42d. in 1889. 
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There are, no doubt, plausible 
theoretical grounds for attributing 
the low exchange to this cause; 
but when the very peculiar facts 
of the case are honestly and closely 
investigated, it will be found that 
those grounds will disappear, and 
that they are nothing better, but 
something very much worse, than 
a worthless fiction which falls to 
pieces under examination. This 
statement, however, is liable to be 
met by the retort that the “ fic- 
tion” has hitherto been accepted 
as a “genuine article,” and has 
never been called in question— 
certainly not since 1873. 

It is, unfortunately, quite true 
that during all those years of 
“depreciated silver” no deter- 
mined effort has ever been made, 
either to provide even a temporary 
remedy for the great evils which 
have been ascribed to that cele- 
brated scapegoat, or to repair the 
administrative defect from which 
alone the animal has derived all 
his vitality. That defect (which 
will be unearthed a little farther 
on) is really the gravamen of the 
present deplorable situation ; and 
if it had been seized and strangled 
at an early stage of this long 
struggle, the financial dangers by 
which we are now surrounded 
would have been successfully 
averted. All that has been done 
by her Majesty’s Government, 
however, was to trifle time away, 
by seeking mock counsel from 
other scapegoats of the official 
type, and with the usual do- 
nothing results. Satisfied with 
this “action,” they have deliber- 
ately stood aside, as it were, with 
folded arms, gazing with a vacant 
stare at the incessant fusilade of 
books, pamphlets, and newspaper 
diatribes which poured forth from 
the Indian press, and which more 
or less anathematised monometal- 
lism as the positive source of those 
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dangers; while the efficacy of 
universal bimetallism was paraded 
and extolled as the one potent 
talisman by which the equilibrium 
of exchange would be restored, as 
if by the mere touch of the wand 
of some invisible magician. For 
sixteen long years this game has 
been played, and is still being 
played—an apt similitude of Nero 
fiddling while Rome was burning. 

And after all that flood of scien- 
tific twaddle, we are exactly where 
we were in 1873; and the causes 
which have led to our troubles and 
losses are still as vital and as 
powerful as ever, and are likely to 
remain so until the high official 
authority who is responsible for 
the security of India asserts the 
right which that responsibility 
gives, and insists on their im- 
mediate removal. 

In the meantime, the revenues 
of India are being slowly but most 
effectually plundered; and the 
public money which ought to be 
available either for the reduction 
of taxation, or for the development 
of the resources of the country, 
is passing away into other hands 
with a rapidity which is hardly 
yet realised; while the civil and 
military servants of the Crown 
who have borne, or are now bear- 
ing, the burden and heat of the 
day, are being impoverished by a 
fabric of exchange which they are 
powerless to destroy—and this, too, 
in the very presence of the national 
prosperity which they have helped 
to create and to defend. It is on 
this foundation of injustice and 
wrong that certain Continental 
countries are enabled to gather 
in the requisite rupee capital for 
building up a trade with India, 
in successful competition with our 
own manufacturers, and under- 
selling us in our own markets. 

If it were necessary to bring 
these facts into greater promin- 
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ence, or to show their importance 
in a clearer light, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a more pertinent 
allegory for that purpose than the 
supposititious case of a mischievous 
but “a clever and highly respect- 
able” boy, who, on perceiving a 
“gap” in the hedge of a well- 
stocked orchard, cautiously enters 
the gap, and appropriates some of 
the apples which hang so invitingly 
from the nearest trees. After eat- 
ing heartily of a few of the choicest 
kinds, he fil/s his pockets with such 
as he cannot otherwise dispose of 
just then, and stealthily emerges 
with the plunder, through the gap 
by which he came. Allowing a 
short interval to elapse for “takin’ 
notes,” he finds that his depreda- 
tions have not been perceived ; and 
he thereupon makes a second ven- 
ture, but with a small bag across 
his shoulder this time. Having 


eaten again to his own satisfaction, 
he fills both pockets and bag, and 


then makes his exit as before. 
After another short interval, and 
finding “all serenely quiet,” he 
takes a much larger bag, and in- 
duces several other boys (equally 
“clever and highly respectable ’’) 
to do the same, and to join him in 
the fun; and so, encouraged by 
their companionship and counten- 
ance, he repeats the process day by 
day—but with two very large bags 
each, instead of one—until at 
length the fine old orchard gives 
unmistakable evidence that its 
luscious treasures are gradually 
but very steadily disappearing. 
When the slumbering proprietor 
at last opens his eyes and dis- 
covers the loss of his apples, what 
does he do? He does not sit down 
and write eloquent pamphlets, at- 
tributing the disappearance of the 
apples to the unusually low prices 
which they fetch in the market— 
nor to the high price of pears—nor 
to the undue appreciation of plums 
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—nor to the extraordinary depre- 
ciation of grapes,—nor does he 
waste his time in running about 
the country in search of some won- 
drous scientific explanation of his 
loss; but—he does this: he at 
once proceeds to examine the con- 
dition of the hedge surrounding 
his property, and having at last 
discovered the “gap” therein, he 
forthwith—stops tt up! This sim- 
ple measure secures his fruit-trees 
from future depredations; and be- 
ing then once more in undisturbed 
possession of his property, he feels 
himself at liberty to punish the 
culprits—if he can fiud them. 

Although it is now quite the 
eleventh hour of the day for 
putting in an appearance in a 
field where so much learning and 
labonr have already been wasted, 
yet the question is not even now 
reduced to the status of a forlorn- 
hope, nor is it too late to make an 
honest endeavour to point out the 
“gap” in the hedge, by means of 
which untold millions of rupees 
have been ‘‘ appropriated” from 
the Indian Government treasuries 
for so many years past with con- 
summate coolness and with perfect 
impunity. In undertaking this 
task no plausible sophistries will 
be indulged in; but the reader 
will be led up to the gap, and 
there inducted into the modus 
operandi by which it has been 
utilised for assailing the public 
and private interests of India. 
He will then perceive that the 
“depreciation of the rupee” is an 
entirely different matter from the 
“depreciation of silver,” and that 
the former has been produced by 
causes which were removable at 
the outset, and which are not only 
removable now, but also pre- 
ventible in the future, without 
recourse being had to any change 
whatever in the currency laws of 
either England or India. 
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It has been frequently asserted 
that the “home charges” of the 
Government of India are as much 
to blame for the present low rate 
of exchange as the declining price 
of silver buillion is generally, but 
erroneously, supposed to be. The 
truth is, that while the market 
price of bullion ought not to be 
recognised in the manipulations of 
exchange, it has nevertheless been 
employed for that purpose as a 
forced necessity, owing to the sys- 
tem of open mints in India, and to 
the monetary influences which the 
liquidation of the “ home charges” 
exercises on the market; but at 
the same time it would be hard to 
imagine a greater fallacy than that 
those charges are, of themselves, 
accountable in any degree for such 
an outrageously depressed exchange 
as we have so long been’ hopelessly 
and helplessly witnessing. 

It is singular that in all the 
wearisome discussions which have 
taken place with reference to this 
subject, no notice whatever appears 
to have been taken of certain other 
“ charges” in their influence on the 
rate of exchange. Indeed, these 
“other charges” have, in one re- 
_ a far greater importance, in 
that they possess an inherent po- 
tency for the general good, which, 
unfortunately, has escaped recog- 
nition by those whose obvious duty 
it was to have closely watched its 
movements and necessities. If 
that potency had been duly appre- 
ciated in the proper quarter, and 
if due advantage had been taken 
of its necessities, the history of 
exchange in the years that have 
passed would have told a different 
tale to-day. The “ charges ” here 
alluded to are the rupee responsi- 
bilities connected with the per- 
petual remittances required from 


the United Kingdom in payment 
of the trade balances due to India, 
But what is the aggregate 
amount of these trade balances? 
It is impossible to answer the 
question with precision. All we 
can do is to accept the light and 
guidance of the statistical informa- 
tion within our reach, to enable 
us to determine it with sufficient 
accuracy for purpose of investiga- 
tion ; and if by that help we can 
arrive at a reasonable approxima- 
tion to the exact amount, it is as 
much as we can expect or need 
require. As the requisite statistics 
are at hand, there is no difficulty 
in defining the dimensions of the 
foreign trade of India up to within 
a million or two of its probable 
present annual value, viz. :— 


Exports to England Rs. 503,265,420 
Add (say) two-thirds 
of the estimated 
balance of trade 
(Rs. 52,639,726) due 
to India by Con- 
tinental and other 
countries, for the 
remittance of which 
they are dependent, 
more or less, on the 
London bankers or 
their agents abroad 


Total exports Rs. 538,358,570 
Imports from England 347,140,779 


Rs. 191,217,791 


35,098, 150 


Balance of trade 


It may be safer, however, not to 
adhere too closely to these figures; 
and therefore, without detriment 


to the end in view, it may be 
assumed that the present value of 
trade is, in round numbers, at 
the rate of 530,000,000 rupees 
per annum for Ezports, and 
340,000,000 rupees for Imports 
(excluding Government stores and 
treasure in both cases)—thus giv- 
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ing a balance of 190,000,000 
rupees in favour of India. 

If the multitude of trade trans- 
actions connected with these im- 
orts and exports were conducted 

tween two mercantile firms only 
—one in England and the other in 
India—the settlement of this 
balance would be a very simple 
matter. The English (import) 
merchant would only require to 
purchase silver bullion equivalent 
in quantity to the 190,000,000 
rupees, and then to send it to the 
Indian (export) merchat for con- 
version into rupees at the Indian 
Mint in payment of the debt. Or, 
if that plan should be inconvenient 
or impracticable, he might be able 
to effect the remittance by pur- 
chasing rupee bills or bank drafts 
on India, to the amount required, 
from any banker or capitalist 
who might have them to sell. 
But in making this settlement, 
what would be the position of the 
English merchant? In the first 
place, if he should buy the bills 
at the par rate of exchange (2s. 
per rupee), he would have to pay 
£19,000,000 sterling for them; 
and of course he would incur no 
loss thereby, as he would sell the 
goods imported from India at the 
par exchange rate which he paid 
for them, plus the usual trade 
profit on each article in the 
ordinary course of business. But 
in the next place, if he should pay 
only 1s. 444d. per rupee for the 
bills (about the present rate),' he 
would gain 724d. on every rupee 
remitted, in addition to the ordi- 
nary trade profit on the goods.’ 

As, however, these numerous 
trade transactions are conducted 
through a great number of mer- 
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chants and manufacturers in both 
countries, the payment of the 
various trade AR a sae would have 
to be arranged in quite a different 
manner. To commence with, these 
merchants (acting independently 
of each other) would have to remit 
their respective balances through 
bankers, or banking agencies, or 
firms having business relations 
with India; and, for the purpose 
of exact calculation, it may be 
assumed that they would remit the 
cost of the whole volume of goods 
inported. Taking the rate of ex- 
change at 2s. per rupee, they would 
pay £53,000,000 to the bankers 
for remittance drafts on their 
agents or corresponding firms or 
banks in India; and consequently, 
so far as the English merchants are 
concerned, this would settle their 
accounts—the “ balance of trade” 
included. 

We have now to consider the 
position and responsibilities (i.e., 
the exchange resources) of the 
bankers, in respect of these remit- 
tances. In addition to the above 
£53,000,000 received from the 
English import merchants, they 
would also receive a further sum 
of, say, £1,000,000, on account of 
private remittances from England 
to India, which at the same rate 
of exchange would be equivalent 
to 10,000,000 rupees—thus rais- 
ing the bankers’ responsibilities in 
India from 530,000,000 rupees to 
540,000,000 rupees, while they 
would at the same time have in 
hand £54,000,000 in gold. 

On the other hand, their agents 
or corresponding banks in India 
would simultaneously receive from 
the import merchants of that 
country 340,000,000 rupees for 





1 This was written in September 1889, 


? The assertion that the low market price of silver has the effect of lowering 


the gold prices of Indian commodities cannot be substantiated. 


It may perhaps 


be true in a few isolated cases where trade competition is brisk and continuous ; 
but it is believed that, as a general rule, those prices have been fully maintained 


in the London market. 
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drafts on London in payment of 
the £34,000,000 worth of goods 
received by them from England. 
Those agents, &c., would also re- 
ceive from European civilians, and 
Government servants of all classes 
(civil and military), further sums 
amounting in the aggregate, pro- 
bably, to 50,000,000 rupees (the 
equivalent of (£5,000,000 at the 
same rate of exchange), on ac- 
count of “ family ” and other remit- 
tances to England. These Indian 
deposits (390,000,000 rupees in all) 
would be utilised for meeting the 
London drafts to that extent, leav- 
ing a deficit of 150,000,000 rupees 
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to be provided for, and which the 
London bankers must promptly 
remit either in silver bullion, or in . 
rupee specie, or by rupee bills, for 
which they would pay £15,000,000 
(say at the same rate of exchange), 
They, the London bankers, would 
then have £39,500,000 remaining 
in their hands to cover the payment 
of the Indian drafts to that amount 
(£34,500,000+ £5,000,000). Thus 
the balance of trade between the 
two countries would be squared, 
The subjoined tabular statement of 
all these remittances will, perhaps, 
give a clearer general view of the 
matter. 


with India. 


A.—BANKERS’ EXCHANGE RESOURCES FOR PAYMENT OF THE BALANCE OF 
TRADE (at the par exchange of 2s. per rupee). 





LONDON BANKERS (Gold). 





Receipts— £ 

From English import 
merchants, for | 
trade remittance 
drafts on India 
(Rs. 530,000,000) 

From private remit- | 
ters, for drafts on | 
India 
(Rs. 10,000,000) 


53,000,000 


1,000,000 
| 54,000,000 
Responsibilities— 
Payment of trade 
remittance drafts 
from India | 
(Rs. 340,000,000) 84,000,000 | 
Payment of private | 
| 





remittance drafts 
from India 
Rs. 50,000,000) 


5,000,000 


39,000,000 


INDIAN BANKERS (Silver). 


Receipts— 
From Indian import | 
merchants, for | 
trade remittance | 
drafts on London | 
(£34,000,000) . ~ | 340,000,000 
From private remit- | 
ters, for drafts on | 
London 
(£5,000,000) 50,000,000 
| 890,000,000 


Responsibilities— 
Payment of trade | 
remittance drafts | 
from London * 
(£53,000,000) . . | 580,000,000 
Payment of private | 
remittance drafts | 
from London 
(£1,000,000) 


540,000,000 





Surplus gold in hand | 
for the purchase of 
bills on India (to | 
meet the rupee de- | 
jficit of the banks’ | 


agents there) 15,000,000 








Rupee deficit to be | 
met by bills from the | 
London bankers ( paid | 
for from the equiv- 
alent gold surplus in 


their hands) - | 150,000,000 
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As seen, these calculations are 
made at the par rate of exchange— 
the lowest possible rate which India 
is entitled to command in virtue of 
her holding a preponderating bal- 
ance of. trade; and the statement 
shows that the London bankers 
must make provision for the pay- 
ment of 150,000,000 rupees (the 
rupee deficit in India) from their 
exchange resources, which exhibit 
an equivalent go/d surplus in hand 
of £15,000,000 for that especial 
purpose. The payment of this 
deficit is not to be classed amongst 
casual emergencies which may oc- 
cur at uncertain intervals, but is a 
periodical one which must be met 
proportionately week by week; 
and consequently, the due pro- 
vision of the supply of rupees re- 
quired for that purpose, is a re- 
sponsibility which the bankers 
and firms which have financial or 
commercial relations with India 
must be prepared to face. Hence, 
the “ways and means” for mak- 
ing that provision are the “ other 
charges” to which allusion has 
been made, and which may be 
appropriately termed “ the Indian 
charges” of those bankers. 

It is at this phase of the question 
that these “ Indian charges” come 
into action—not in opposition to 
the “ home charges,” however, but 
—as a sort of auxiliary force oper- 
ing inversely on parallel lines, 
and which, if discreetly watched 
by those who hold the power of 
control, ought to be made to con- 
duce to the mutual benefit of both, 
without any undue advantage being 
conferred on either side, or inflict- 
ing unlawful damage on any pri- 
vate or public interest dependent 
on their movements. Unfortu- 
nately this useful auxiliary has 
not in the past been either suffici- 
ently observed or controlled; and 
to this neglect of a paramount 
duty, as well as to certain forms 
of financial enterprise (which will 
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be noticed presently), may be 
traced the direct cause of the so- 
called “ depreciation of the rupee.” 
As already shown, the market 
price of silver bullion is per se just 
as much and no more responsible 
for that depreciation than the 
market price of cotton, or wheat, 
or butter, or any other article of 
commerce; and, as a matter of 
fact, the rupee has undergone no 
depreciation as a measure of value 
of commodities in India, but it 
has yndergone an unwarrantable 
mutilation in its relation to for- 
eign exchange, whereby it has been 
illicitly clipped of nearly one-third 
of its intrinsic gold value, by sys- 
tematic speculation of a very pro- 
nounced character. 

It will be seen from the above 
statement that the London bankers 
or firms, when restricted to a legit- 
imate process of exchange which 
forbids the possibility of any such 
depreciation, must take prompt 
steps for placing 150,000,000 
rupees in the hands of their agents 
in India; and as these periodical 
deposits are paid away as soon as 
they are received, the money must 
be as quickly replaced by fresh 
supplies of rupees to meet like 
demands, which are constantly re- 
current. But how is this vast 
amount of rupee capital to be 
produced in such rapid succession ? 
Or from what capitalist, or from 
what source, are the London 
bankers to obtain a_ sufficient 
quantity of bills on India to en- 
able them: to issue the required 
drafts? In curious analogy with 
the “ home charges,” it is the con- 
tinuous pressure of this endless 
stream of rupee payments which 
emphasises the responsibilities at- 
taching to those “ Indian charges”; 
and a reference to the above ac- 
count (A) will show at a glance 
how those responsibilities are liable 
to be enhanced by any considera- 
ble reduction in the private remit- 
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tances from India. In such a 
strait as this, the bankers would 
find it still more difficult to keep 
up the additional supplies of ru- 
pees required by their Indian 
agents; but again—where are the 
requisite rupee bills to be pur- 
chased, and where is the capitalist 
who can sell them ? 

In view of meeting the liabili- 
ties represented by these ceaseless 
“charges” which the bankers are 
bound to face come what may, it 
would be very poor consolation to 
those gentlemen to be reminded 
of the obvious advantages of “ bi- 
metallism” as an unfailing talis- 
man for providing the much-desired 
supplies. This peculiar comfort 
might be soothing enough to 
Government servants who require 
every scrap of encouragement to 
“hope on” and to “hope ever”; 
but it would be only laughed at by 
such monopolists of superior intelli- 
gence as bankers, who would prefer 
(because they would be forced) to 
decide at once whether the diffi- 
culty could be surmounted in one 
or other of the following ways :— 


1. By purchasing the requisite specie 
(rupee coins) in London, and despatch- 
ing them from time to time, as re- 
quired, to their agents in India ;. or, 

2. By sending out continuous con- 
signments of silver bullion for coinage 
in the Indian mints ; or, 

3. By purchasing rupee bills from 
some Indian capitalist residing in 
London who may be in possession of 
adequate resources. 


The first plan would be alto- 


gether impracticable, as rupee 
specie cannot be obtained in Eng- 
land at any price. The second 
plan, though quite feasible under 
existing circumstances, would be 
cumbersome, tedious, and incon- 
venient all round; and it would, 
moreover, be only possible so long 
as the Indian Government might 
think proper to keep their mints 
open to unlimited coinage for the 
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general public. The third plan 
would be futile, because (with the 
sole exception of one individual 
who will be mentioned shortly) 
there no Indian banker or 
capitalist in existence who holds 
sufficient resources to negotiate 
rupee bills to the extent of 
150,000,000 every year. The 
question, then, presses for reply— 

‘*From what source are the neces- 
sary supplies of rupees to be pro- 
cured? and 

‘By what financial operation can 
this be effected ?”’ 

Although this question, in both 
its aspects, was settled very many 
years ago, it may be admissible 
here to treat it as if it had arisen 
to-day for the first time, in so far 
as the English public have watched 
the currents of Indian finance. 
With this premise, we may sup- 
pose, for purposes of illustration, 
that it is at this juncture that a 
gentleman(presumably from India) 
steps into the breach and most 
generously offers to remove the 
perplexing difficulty. Let us as- 
sume that he is known to those 
who are not in a state of “ griffin- 
age,” as Mr Mysterious Somebody 
of Lwullabybad, the intimate and 
trusted friend of a man who can 
boast of immense wealth, and who 
seems to be a banker of consid- 
erable importance; for the annual 
income of his business in rupees 
alone is estimated as being equiv- 
alent to 60 millions of English 
money—enough to take one’s 
breath away. Well, if he cannot 
give “rupee bills on India” for 
the paltry sums which they are 
ever likely to require, there is no- 
body on earth who can do so; but 
—that man’s voice is silent. The 
hear him not; and yet, throug 
the figurative agency of his trusted 
friend, he virtually makes an ideal 
speech to our woe-begone bankers 
in the following gracious and sym- 
pathetic strain, which not only 
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suggests a complete solution of the 
problem, but also fully describes 
the monetary position which such 
a friendly and unselfish offer is 
certain to create :— 
‘¢Gentlemen,—We have all heard 
in India of your great difficulty, and 
I need hardly tell you that you have 
our warmest sympathy. I am aman 
of few words, however; so, as be- 
comes a well-bred person, I will not 
distress or embarrass you by further 
reference to your sufferings, but will 
come to the point at once. As you 
know, I am Dr Mysterious Somebody 
of Lullabybad—the bosom friend of 
a great oriental Croesus of whom you 
have heard a great deal, and yet 
(strange to say) have known s0 little, 
notwithstanding that. you and he 
have been old financiai friends for 
the last thirty years. With some of 
you, perhaps, this friendship com- 
menced at a much later date: but 
that trivial circumstance does not 
diminish by one iota the high estima- 
tion in which he holds you as a body 
of financiers—respectable yourselves, 
and respected by every one whose 
opinions are of any value. You are 
all conversant with his station in life 
and his idiosyncrasies, as well as with 
his harmless foibles and his peculiar 
infirmities. Possibly, also, you may 
know that he sometimes gets the 
character of driving hard bargains 
in commercial wrangling, but nothing 
could be more untrue ; and, if my as- 
surance be worth anything, I can safely 
and truly say that he has never been 
engaged in trade of any kind—unless 
the manufacture of salt and opium can 
be said to be such. He deals in these 
articles, not merely as a means of de- 
fraying the current expenses of his 
large household in India, but because 
one of them is a family necessity of 
great sanitary importance, and the 
other is a medicinal preparation which 
is somewhat extensively used by the 
good people of Lullabybad, and is also 
freely prescribed by medical men for 
assuaging the sufferings of our poor 
fellow-creatures. In fact, the manu- 
facture and sale of these invaluable 
productions of nature, must be held 
to be a work of real beneficence in 
the interests of humanity. You have 
heard also that he is engaged in bank- 
Ing; but this is not strictly correct. 
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It is true, however (as you know 
yourselves), that he is the happy pos- 
sessor of several capacious treasuries, 
which are located in the principal 
cities of India—all of them full to 
overflowing with rupees fresh from 
his own well-ordered mints, and as 
genuine as the golden sovereigns in 
your own old Bank of England. 
There are so many of them, too, that 
he is sometimes puzzled to know what 
to do with them. Well, gentlemen, the 
long and the short of it is this—he is 
prepared to help you to the contents 
of these treasuries if you are willing 
to ‘do one good turn for another,’ 
and—help him ! 

‘“You are not, I think, altogether 
ignorant of the difficulties of his po- 
sition in this country, where he is 
forced to keep up an expensive estab- 
lishment, the maintenance of which 
in a state of respectability, necessi- 
tates an outlay on his part of at least 
£16,000,000 a-year—one year with 
another. Now, gentlemen, it would 
be useless to conceal from you, that 
although this is only a trifling portion 
of his income, still he finds it ‘ close 
shaving’ at times to make both ends 
meet, owing to the barriers which 
prevent him exchanging his rupees 
for your English sovereigns, on any- 
thing like equitable terms. This is 
all the more harassing to him, because 
those sovereigns he must procure at 
whatever cost; and he is free to ad- 
mit, gentlemen, that it is you, and 
you only, to whom he must continue 
to look for the desired supply. He 
makes this admission all the more 
freely and heartily, from a pleasing 
recollection of the commercial probity 
and other fine characteristics for which 
your world-renowned guild has al- 
ways been distinguished. On this 
account alone, he would, I am sure, 
be induced to come to your assistance ; 
but in gratitude for the kind accom- 
modation which you have (uncon- 
sciously perhaps) extended to him 
hitherto, he has, in the handsomest 
manner possible, ordered that his 
mints shall be kept open for you so as 
to enable you to send any quantity of 
cheap silver to them to be coined into 


_Tupees. You will admit, gentlemen, 


that in granting this privilege he has 
helped you toa degree which cannot 
be called inconsiderable ; for it is 
plain, if he had closed them against 
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you (as he would have been justified 
in doing at the time of the rupture of 
the Latin Union), you would have 
been compelled to purchase his rupees 
at any price he might have thought 
proper to demand for them. How- 
ever, he did* nothing so ungrateful as 
that. On the contrary, he has for 
many years past done his utmost to 
pull down the selling price of silver 
to a lower rate than has ever been 
quoted before; and the consequence 
is, that the metal is now almost a drug 
in the London market—thus putting 
it in your power by means of these 
two loopholes, to regulate the daily 
exchange on the convenient pretext of 
the current price of that commodity ! 
And how did he bring all this about, 
in your particular interests? Just by 
putting his rupee bills up to a sort of 
counterfeit Dutch auction, in com- 
petition with the bullion dealers — 
ostensibly to the highest bidders of 
course, but really (as you know) to 
the lowest or any other offer which 
you or anybody else might be pleased 
to give. The truth is, there is no 
bona fide competition at these sales, 
as there are no purchasers outside your 
own very contracted little circle ; and 
therefore the talk about ‘highest bid- 
ders’ is pure moonshine. The result 
of all this is, that the ‘bids’ you 
make, whatever they’ may be, must 
be accepted ; and those ‘bids’ must 
regulate not only the rate of exchange 
of the day, but the market price of 
silver bullion as well,—the lower the 
‘bid’ being, the lower the exchange ; 
and the higher the ‘ bid,’ the higher 
the exchange; while the price of 
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silver (as a general rule) somehow 
seems to follow suit, and to rise or 
fall in prompt conformity with those 
rates. Really, gentlemen, it is like 
carrying coals to Newcastle, to tell you 
all this ; but then I cannot forget that 
there may be some young professionals 
amongst you, who in the absence of 
this explanaticn might probably be a 
little nonplused by newspaper para- 
graphs, such as these which I will 
now read to you, and which regularly 
appear (as they have done for years 
past) in the ‘money articles’ of the 
principal daily newspapers :— 
‘**The silver market was firmer, 
owing to better rates having been 
obtained for bills and transfers by 
the Indian Council to-day ; and fine 
bars improved 7;d. to 423d. per oz.’ 
‘*‘ Again—‘ Owing to the weakness 
of the Eastern Exchange, fine bar 
silver declined ;,d. to 42;%d. per oz.’ 
‘Thus, gentlemen, instead of the 
exchange being regulated by the 
market price of silver, it is my old 
friend’s rupee bills which hold that 
distinguished position. ° In bidding 
for those bills, and thereby beating 
down the market price of silver to 
the particular point at which you 
may desire it to be quoted, you can 
at once fix the exchange at the rate 
which that price is supposed to give, 
according to a simple little scale 
which yor can hang up in your 
offices, so that all who run may read, 
It can be prepared easily enough, as 
two columns only are required for it, 
—viz., (1) ‘ Price of silver per ounce,’ 
and (2) ‘Corresponding rate of ex- 
change,’—and the thing is done !! 
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When the public are once accustomed 
to this handy arrangement, they will 
accept the ‘ fluctuations of exchange’ 
without demur. 

‘‘ And if it be now asked, gentle- 
men, whether my friend deprecates 
this system, there can be only one 
answer : ‘No, not atall ; far from it!’ 
On the contrary, he is still prepared 
to stand by you in the same open and 
unselfish manner to the end, but on 
this reasonable condition (the only one 
he asks), that the bullion dealers shall 
not be driven out of the market alto- 
gether, inasmuch as their presence is 
indispensably necessary to give you a 
theoretical foundation for your ex- 
change operations, and to give hima 
raison @’étre for his quasi Dutch auc- 
tions. It is therefore clearly essential 
to your own interests that he ought 
not to be made a party to any compe- 
tition which may have the effect of 
forcing the price of bullion down 
lower than a certain minimum point 
(changeable, of course, as the volume 
of trade increases or diminishes), which 
you are quite able to determine for 
yourselves without any gratuitous 
hints from me. However, as some of 
your less experienced brethren may 
not be quite up to it, I may be par- 
doned for saying that it is the point 
at which the values of Indian imports 
and exports are equalised almost to 
a hair’s-breadth ; so that, instead of 
your having to remit what commer- 
cial people call ‘the balance of trade’ 
(a comparative fiction in modern eco- 
nomic science), you are absolutely re- 
lieved of that burden by the circum- 
stance that this minimum point in the 
seale of exchange gives an increased 
(artificial) value to the imports, which 
are thus made to cover exactly the 
whole cost of the Indian exports. 
This simple device of our most emi- 
nent modern economists completely 
wipes out the so-called ‘balance of 
trade’ at one stroke; and yet the 
British export merchants eannot re- 
ceive a penny of this paper increase 
on the prime cost of their wares, 
as it must of necessity distribute 
itself in the various channels of ex- 
change. But you can always prove 
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to demonstration, and with perfect 
truth too, (1) that they are not really 
entitled to receive what they did not 
bargain for ; and, (2) that so far as 
you are concerned, you do not gain a 
farthing of it; and, (3) that the arti- 
ficial increase goes into the pockets of 
somebody else in the natural course 
of business. 

““Two cardinal advantages of this 
‘equalisation’ principle are—(1) that it 
is the ‘bankers’ minimum of exchange,’ 
and is therefore unknown to the out- 
side world ; and, (2) that it not only 
has no bona fide connection with the 
market price of silver, but is, on the 
contrary, wholly independent of that 
singular commodity. Indeed it is this 
minimum which marks, or ought to 
mark, the lowest possible ‘quota- 
tions’! in the price of silver ; and the 
continuance of this controlling mini- 
mum is rendered absolutely certain by 
our ‘open mint system,’ and other fa- 
cilities which my esteemed friend has 
placed in your way. In short, the 
various steps in the sequence of ex- 
change operations may be set forth in 
a string of four axioms which your 
younger brethren would do well to 
commit to memory. Here is the 
string :— 


1. The bankers’ ‘exchange re- 
sources’ (as measured by the 
whole volume of trade accord- 
ing to the rate of exchange which 
exactly balances the value of the 
imports and private remittances 
with that of the exports, &c.) 
must necessarily fix the bankers’ 
‘minimum of exchange’ ; 

. The bankers’ minimum regulates 
the ‘bids’ for my friend’s bills ; 

. The ‘bids’ (i.e., the selling price 
of the bills) must more or less con- 
trol the market price of silver; and 


4. The market price of silver is 
then made to serve as the 
theoretical basis of exchange; 
or, in other words, in this circuit- 
ous fashion the bankers’ minimum 
is the private (but real) basis of 
the daily rate of exchange ; while 
silver bullion is the public (but 





1 The term ‘“ quotations”’ used here, does not necessarily mean the “actual 


price” of silver in the market. 
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fictitious basis—the convenient 
scapegoat which bears all the 
odium. 


To shrewd men of the world like 
yourselves, therefore, the necessity 
for such a minimum must be at once 
apparent ; and I would only be in- 
sulting your intelligence by suggesting 
that you cannot possibly lose a penny 
by the strictest observance of it in all 
your ‘bids’ for the old gentleman’s 
bills. Ii, for instance, his bills be as 
cheap as silver bullion down to that 
minimum point (as they always must 
be of course), you will naturally buy 
them in preference to the ponderous 
metal, because you will have no 
trouble, delay, or expense, in turning 
them into cash, as you certainly 
would have with bullion. A further 
protection to you is, that he is com- 
pelled to acquiesce in your keeping 
the price of his bills down to the 
level of that of silver ; for if he does 
not, he cannot sell them, as you 
would in that case certainly buy the 
cheaper article (the bullion) so long as 
he keeps his mints open and ready at 
all times to coin it into rupees for 
you, the moment you take it to his 
mint-masters. 

‘*Now, gentlemen, this is admit- 
tedly a losing game for my old 
friend ; but he considers it to be only 
right and just that he should thus 
evince his gratitude for the past ser- 
vices you have rendered him; for 
although you have never really re- 
quired more than 150 millions of his 
rupees—as a rule, much less—out of 
his treasuries, to meet the drafts on 
vour Indian agents (as representing 
what used to be ‘the balance of 
trade’ in former years), yet he does 
not forget that in the most gentle- 
manlike and large-hearted manner, 
and with a_ self-abnegation rarely 
witnessed in this wretched world, you 
have actually purchased from him 
additional batches of rupees to the 
extent of several millions every year, 
which you did not at all need either 
for your ordinary banking business or 
for trade remittances. Of course he 
does not and cannot pretend to know 
how you utilised the millions of super- 
fluous rupees thus thrown on your 
hands through the laudable desire of 
meeting his urgent monetary neces- 
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sities ; and it would be only a piece of 
impertinence on his part if he were to 
make any gratuitous inquiries about 
it. It is true, no doubt, that their 
full convertible value was quiie equal 
to their sterling par equivalent of 
2s. each, by having recourse to the 
well-known method of investing the 
money in Indian commodities, and 
afterwads realising their par value, 
and a good substantial profit besides, 
by the sale of the goods in the English 
and Continental markets. It is true, 
also, that your aggregate gain on these 
superfluous bills has been handsome 
beyond precedent (though certainly 
not very much to each individual when 
distributed pro rata) ; but then the 
old gentleman is not so unreasonable 
as to expect that you should accom- 
modate him with your gold sovereigns 
without securing any fair remunera- 
tion to yourselves. Further, gentle- 
men, I think I can venture to say 
this much—that in recognition of the 
numerous obligations under which 
you have placed him, he will continue 
to keep his mints open as usual, to 
coinage for the general public, so as 
to enable you to go on and prosper in 
‘exchange on the depreciated silver 
basis,’ as being the devoted handmaid 
of the present excellent system ; and 
from what I know of him, I am em- 
boldened to assure you that he will 
also faithfully adhere to his happily 
devised ‘plan of competition’ (the 
quasi Dutch auctions), in order to give 
you a@ position as advantageous as 
that to which your high spirit of 
financial enterprise gives you such 
an unquestionable title. 

‘*T will just say a word or two 
more in conclusion. An indirect hint 
has, I believe, reached my friend a 
little while ago, to the effect that if 
any of you, gentlemen, were in his 
place, and were the owners of the 
millions of rupees which he has to 
sell every year at such an enor- 
mous discount as 74d. in the rupee 
(or nearly 33 per cent), you would 
look rather affectionately at your 
bills before you parted with them 
at one farthing less than their gold 
value of ten rupees to the pound 
sterling ; and more, that you would 
be sure to get that full value,—for 
the simple reason that the persons 
wishing to purchase the bills must 
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obtain them at any price. No doubt 
the argument is sound within certain 
limits ; but I need hardly tell you, 
gentlemen, who are so thoroughly 
acquainted with all the nooks and 
crevices of the ‘silver question,’ that 
no financiers would be so idiotic as 
to pay such a price for bills, when 
they can go into the market and 
purchase bullion at 42d. per ounce 
(the dirt-cheap price to which my 
valued friend has reduced the metal 
by his admirable ‘plan of competi- 
tion’), and can then send it to one 
of the Indian mints where they can 
have it coined into brand-new rupees 
without either restriction or limit. 
But even if the full par value of the 
bills were demanded and paid, the 
buyers would only ask for the exact 
number of rupees requisite to cover 
their trade and private remittance 
drafts on presentation in India; and 
then (if you were situated as he is) 
you could get nobody to purchase 
any extra or superfluous bills—possi- 
bly an immense number—which you 
might find it imperative to turn into 
gold at the moment (as in my friend’s 
case). 
‘This, then, is the whole secret of 
the position. To oblige you, that 
worthy man insists on the doors of his 
mints being kept wide open for free 
and unlimited coinage to all comers ; 
and it is by this means, and by the 
help of his ‘ plan of competition’ with 
the bullion dealers, that you secure 
your 33 per cent on the par value of 
the superfluous bills you purchase, 
and that he succeeds in obtaining the 
sovereigns he requires so badly. Thus, 
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gentlemen, by hearty and healthy 
co-operation and mutual goodwill, 
the best interests of free trade in 
silver are consistently served and 
maintained, while you in your several 
stations and degrees receive all the 
monetary benefits towardg which your 
efforts are so well directed.’’ 


The reader now stands directly 
in front, of the “gap” in the hedge 
of the financial orchard of India. 
No magnifying-glass is required to 
scrutinise its outline. It is there 
in all its details, plainly and prom- 
inently before him; and if the 
above hypothetical speech had 
really been delivered, the speaker 
(whoever he might have been) 
could scarcely have given a more 
correct —_ view of the obvi- 
ous teachings deducible from the 
position taken up, and perversely 
adhered to, by the Secretary of 
State for India. The reader will 
now, it is hoped, be able to realise 
the distinctidn between the so- 
called “silver question” and the 
fictitious “depreciation of the 
rupee.” In the next chapter he 
will be inducted into the modus 
operandi by which that “gap” has 
been utilised for assailing the pub- 
lic and private interests of the 
country, with an impunity and a 
success which have no parallel in 
the monetary vicissitudes of any 
civilised people. . 

J. S. Woon. 


[ The remaining chapters of this paper will appear in next number.—Eb. ] 
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Ir is not everybody, we may 
say with a little pride,—or should 
it be a little regret ?—both senti- 
ments no doubt being legitimate 
enough,—who remembers the time 
when ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ first 
appeared before an admiring 
world. No literary sensation was 
ever greater. The book took the 
world by storm—and though there 
be some people who will say that 
this effect was more owing to the 
subject of the book than to its 
literary excellence, we are disposed 
to deny (while more or less admit- 
ting) this theory. It had no lit- 
erary excellence to speak of, if by 
that is meant the beauties of com- 
position, grace of style, or splen- 
dour of language; but it had, which 
is much higher and more prevail- 
ing, a certain flash of genius which 
lit up, not only a subject, but a 
whole country, and a number of 
remarkable and original human 
creatures in it. We are not of 
those who think that it matters 
to fiction whether its characters 
are supposed to be transcripts of 
real personages or are entirely 
creations of the imagination. If 
the writer has not the skill to 
make his portrait fit into the 
imaginary story and background 
as if it were as fictitious as they 
—or is incapable of clothing his 
inventions with something of the 
substance and movement of actual 
life as if they were not fictitious 
at all—he is not worth discussing. 
Mrs Stowe’s work was excellent 
work, in so much that it possessed 
this reality and vividness of life. 
Uncle Tom and the other negroes 
of the book—and the reader must 
remember that we were not then 
accustomed to negroes as we are 
now, and that probably no Uncle 


Remus, or other modern expositor 
of the race would ever have come 
into being but for the negro-martyr, 
the honest, devout, and religious 
slave who was Mrs Stowe’s hero 
—were set before us with a force 
of nature and iumour and unex- 
aggerated truth which could not 
be contested. We do not know the 
name of the Italian tailor who sat 
to Moroni for his portrait, or if 
there ever was such a person; yet 
we recognise and know him as if 
he had plied his scissors for years 
next door to us. And so with 
Uncle Tom. We had no knowledge 
of the American field-hand, the 
well-treated and contented slave, 
till Mrs Stowe pushed open the 
door where Aunt Chloe was making 
her biscuits, and showed us the 
good man, honest, faithful, and 
true, whom it was the policy of 
the abolitionists to present as the 
type of the enslaved African, but 
who in her hands outdid policy, 
and became, no typical man and 
brother such as we had become a 
little tired of in our own struggles 
with the same subject, but a most 
interesting, entertaining, genuine, 
human creature, which was what 
nobody up to that time had pos- 
sessed strength enough to do. 
Genius is very unaccountable; 
there is no telling where it will 
niche itself, or how it will work. | 
According to all the old ideas, 
which are again becoming popular, 
we believe, and which demand 
many peculiarities and eccentrici- 
ties as the natural accompaniments 
of that surpassing gift—the last 
erson in the world who should 
ave been likely to house that 
errant angel would have been the 
much-occupied minister's wife, sair 
hadden doun by a large sma’ 
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family, who is the subject of the 
somewhat bulky' and not very 
interesting biography which lies 
on our table. A woman may be 
an excellent wife, a good mother, 
an altogether invaluable person, 
without being interesting; which 
is curious, but true. And she 
may even have this strange in- 
describable gift, which is not 
accorded to the most likely, or 
the most captivating, and yet re- 
main as uninteresting as she was 
at the beginning. Unfortunately 
this is also true. Mrs Stowe was 
all that we have described her, and 
yet was nobody in particular. Few 
women in the world, and not many 
men, have ever achieved so extra- 
ordinary a success, or received such 
proof of her achievement. When 
she came to our island, after the 
publication of ‘Uncle Tom,’ the 
country rose up to do her honour. 
Perhaps it was her familiarity 
with dukes and duchesses that 
has filled the American imagina- 
tion since with that determination 
to possess itself of the English 
nobility which is so remarkable 
both in books and life. And in 
Scotland the entire population, led 
by a succession of Lord Provosts, 
aid her the attentions which in 
nies were paid by the dukes. 
There was nothing wanting to her 
triumph. And yet we should 
imagine that this good lady was 
as good and humdrum in her ex- 
altation as she was at all the other 
periods of her life. 

We must add that at the period 
referred to, after a long reign of 
the other conception of genius, 
when everybody understood that 


‘*Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied,”’ 


it had come to be thought desir- 
able and delightful that literary 
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people should be identified as per- 
sons who behaved themselves al- 
most more (instead of much less) 
virtuously than others. And as 
a matter of contemporary expedi- 
ency as well as honest fact, respect- 
ability was the chief credit claimed 
for themselves by many of the in- 
structors of the age, and especiall 
by the women, who have vied with 
each other ever since in denying 
all eccentricity and claiming the 
reputation of good housekeepers, 
good economists, seamstresses, and 
all that goes with these famous 
domestic qualities. Mrs Stowe 
gives a description of her life on 
her first entrance upon fame to an 
inquiring friend in London, which 
is a perfect exposition of this ten- 
dency. Wedo not for a moment 
doubt that it was perfectly true— 
a simple statement of her life—but 
it gave her, for the time, all the 
artistic enhancement which Cor- 
inne’s flowing robes and lyre gave 
in a previous generation. 


** With the first money I earned 
in this way [by writing], I bought a 
feather-bed! After this I thought 
that I had discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone. So when a new carpet 
or mattress was going to be needed, 
or when at the close of the year it 
began to be evident that my family 
accounts, like poor Dora’s, ‘ wouldn’t 
add up,’ then I used to say to my 
faithful friend and factotum Anna, 
who shared all my joys and sorrows, 
‘Now, if you will keep the babies, 
and attend to the things in the house 
for one day, I’ll write a piece, and 
then we shall be out of the scrape.’ ”’ 


This admirable confession of pov- 
erty and virtuous striving and the 
prosaic uses of the literary gift, 
was considered engaging and de- 
lightful to the highest degree in 
those days. But it has been re- 
peated a great many times since: 
and we are not sure that it would 
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not please us more now to hear 
that our pet authoress was a little 
out of the common way, that there 
was a touch of frenzy in her poetic 
eye, and that she did not think of 
feather-beds, but let her money 
drop through her fingers, and 
knew nothing of business. Cor- 
inne and her lyre are coming 
back to displace the excellent wife 
and mother: and literary biography 
will perhaps become a little more 
interesting—till the whirligig of 
time turns round again. 

The time when the feather-beds 
were bought and the accounts 
squared by a new “piece,” came 
to an end after ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ was written. The indig- 
nation and horror of Mrs Stowe 
and her friends at the dreadful 
scenes which followed the Fugitive 
Slave Act, by which the owners of 
runaways were permitted to hunt 
their chattels through the non- 
slave-holding States, were the in- 


spiring influences under which she 
worked. A sister-in-law who had 
been the witness of some frightful 
incidents wrote to her adjuring her 
to “ write something.” 


‘* A member of Mrs Stowe’s family 
well remembers the scene in the little 
parlour in Brunswick when the letter 
was received. Mrs Stowe herself 
read it aloud to the assembled family ; 
and when she came to the passage, 
‘I would write something that would 
make this whole nation feel what an 
accursed thing slavery is,’ Mrs Stowe 
rose up from her chair, crushing the 
letter in her hand, and with an ex- 
pression on her face that stamped 
itself on the mind of her child, said : 
‘I will write something: I will, if I 
live.’ ”’ 


It was perhaps not wonderful 
after this solemn resolve, and the 
instant and overwhelming recogni- 
tion which her work received, that 
the author should have taken a 
tone in speaking of it, which is 
perhaps, though such is far from 
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her meaning, a little profane, 
“TI the author of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ?’” she is reported to have 
said repeatedly, “ No, indeed. The 
Lord Himself wrote it, and I wag 
but the humblest of instruments 
in His hand. To Him alone should 
be given all the praise.” We do 
not suppose for a moment that 
this excellent lady believed her 
work to be worthy of a place be- 
side those books of which these 
words are ordinarily used. It is 
only, of course, a way of speaking ; 
but it is startling to hear that a 
modern writer could consider it 
= to attribute her parable, 

owever good, to that Supreme 
Author. This is a kind of pre- 
sumptuous modesty which it is 
difficult to account for. 

The effect of the book was even 
greater in England than America. 
It roused Society to its depths, 
and produced a great deal of real 
and some rather absurd enthusiasm. 
The letter of the women of Eng- 
land to their sisters in America, 
which originated in the ducal 
circles, gave vent to that enthu- 
siasm, and, though perhaps a little 
ludicrous in its mock solemnity, 
did no harm to any one. Neither 
did the devotion of the duchesses 
do (as might have been feared) any 
harm to Mrs Stowe. It produced 
a foolish book called ‘Sunny Memo- 
ries,’ in which their graces received 
ample mention, and which perhaps, 
in the estimation of people of 
sense, brought down Mrs Stowe’s 
reputation a little. But that all 
passed over, and ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ remained, when all was 
said, a very remarkable book, full 
of simple genius not much guid- 
ed by art, but often irresistible 
in unconscious natural power. 
Whether it was, as Mrs Stowe’s 
biographer claims, an important 
agent in impressing upon the Amer- 
ican people the necessity of aboli- 
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tion, we are unable to tell. But 
there can be no doubt that outside 
of America it raised a great deal of 
almost impassioned sympathy and 
feeling. It is true of many books, 
without any such source of inter- 
est, that eminent persons, unused 
to succumb to the attractions of 
fiction, have set up all night to 
read them. Burke did so with 
‘Evelina,’ and more recent great 
people with ‘ Jane Eyre ’—neither 
of them, — s, works of the very 
highest class. But the influence of 
‘Uncle Tom’ was almost more 
universally rvading. There 
were many who were moved b 

its mere subject, and who read it 
as a gospel, to swell the number 
of those who were constrained to 
read it for its real qualities of un- 
feigned earnestness, pathos, and 
humour. Or rather it would be 
more proper to say that the mass 
who wept and stormed over the 
slave - life there depicted, was in- 


creased by the number of those 
almost unwillingly obliged to ac- 
knowledge its genuine qualities. 


The queer little negro child 
who “growed,” but was not 
born ; the prim old New England 
spinster who shrank from the 
negro whom she pitied ; the care- 
less Southern with the best of im- 
pulses, but no steadiness of pur- 
pose to carry them out,—not to 
speak of the hero himself, drawn 
with so much sobriety and affect- 
ing truth to nature,—seized the 
attention and printed themselves 
upon the contemporary mind; 
while for the sentimental there 
was the angel child, prototype of 
many an infant wonder who has 
succeeded her, the precocious little 
saint, Eva, who came in uncon- 
scious generation from Dickens’s 
little Nell, and has been diluted 
and repeated in many a copy since. 
Mrs Stowe wrote a number of 
other books, of several of which it 
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was said by her staunch admirers 
that they were better than ‘ Uncle 
Tom ’: but the public has not sanc- 
tioned this judgment. ‘ Dred,’ 
which followed, had an enormous 
circulation; but we doubt much 
whether the general reader of 
this period knows anything at 
all about ‘ Dred.’ Probably the 
‘Sunny Memories,’ and a little 
conventional foolish story inspired 
by the first sight of Italy, called 
‘ Agnes of Sorrento,’ did somethin 
to dissipate the prestige acqui 
by ‘Uncle Tom.’ But Mrs Stowe 
retained her place in America, if 
we may judge by the almost na- 
tional manifestations which took 
place when she attained her 
seventieth year: on which occa- 
sion she received about a dozen 
poetical addresses, and was as- 
sured on all hands that she was 
a very great woman, and her work 
“the noblest work by woman 
done” throughout all the ages. 
None of these things, however, 
seem to have affected her quiet 
good sense and sober mind. It 
was almost impossible that they 
should not have added to the con- 
scientious self-approval which a 
woman consciously working “as 
ever in the great Taskmaster’s 
sight,” and adjudged on all hands 
to have done so well, is perhaps 
— in feeling. And it is a 
ittle more than St Paul’s “I 
have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith,” which leads Mrs 
Stowe to say, in the introduction 
to her biography, written in the 
autumn of last year, in the words 
of Valiant for the Truth, in the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ “My sword 
I give to him that shall succeed 
me in my pilgrimage, and my 
courage and skill to him that can 
get it.” “Corinne has a certain 
licence in such matters; but it is 
difficult to be at once the simple 
house- mother working for her 
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family, and the literary leader 
conscious of superlative power and 
fame. However, much must be 
allowed to a lady who has attained 
the serene eminence of nearly 
‘eighty years, amid the acclama- 
tion of all her most accomplished 
countrymen, and with the happy 
consciousness that the book which 
brought her so much fame, and 
made her name known all over 
Christendom, was more or less in- 
strumental in bringing about one 
of the greatest of revolutions: a 
revolution all beneficent in her 
eyes, if perhaps still bearing to 
others many of the features of an 
unresolved problem still. 

Some of the comments of the 
unsophisticated American, from 
whom we always expect a fresh 
and original view of the Old World, 
about which they are so curious, 
are entertaining enough, though 
not in that way. The American 


visitor is no longer fresh, except in 
Mr Henry James’s novels; but Mrs 
Stowe was before the time of Mr 
Henry James, when the observer 
from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic was much less accustomed to 


Europe than now. It is odd, 
however, to find how totally un- 
impressed she is, either by nature 
or society. When in Paris, for 
instance, she frequents, among 
several others, the salon of Ma- 
dame Mohl—that shabby little 
home of all that was brilliant 
in talk and bold in speculation. 
“ All these salons,” she says, “ are 
informal social gatherings, with no 
fuss of refreshments, no nonsense 
of any kind; just the cheeriest, 
heartiest, kindest little receptions 
ou ever saw.” It was not the 

rilliant Parisian talk which this 
excellent lady, always mindful of 
her duties as the professor’s wife 
at home, admired: but “ the plate 
of cake and cup of tea,” which 
made entertainments so much 
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more easy than when big dinners 
had to be provided, or, perhaps, a 
tea-table loaded with good things, 
This was the homely housekeeping 
view, with an eye to the future, 
which Mrs Stowe took. And it 
is with a shiver that we hear the 
American lady recommend “ jolli- 
tude ” to George Eliot as the only 
thing wanting in her. “If you 
would but come to our tumble- 
down, jolly, improper, but joyous 
country,” she says. The adjectives 
are extraordinarily inappropriate 
to everything we hear of America; 
but not more inappropriate than 
the advice or the criticism in an- 
other letter of one of George Eliot’s 
most carefully compounded heart- 
less heroines. “ We think well 
of Gwendoline, and that she isn’t 
much more than young ladies in 
general so far,’ says this artless 
commentator. One wonders how . 
the author of ‘ Daniel Deronda’ 
received that verdict. 

We must note, by the way, be- 
fore leaving the American side, 
which is often so prominent nowa- 
days, a curious and stupid fiction, 
published as from the lips of 
Emerson, in an article entitled 
“Talks with a College Boy,” in 
the last number of the ‘ Century.’ 
In this apocryphal report Emer- 
son is made to notice Jonn WIL- 
SON, a name ever honoured in this 
Old Saloon. “I liked him,” says 
the condescending _ philosopher, 
“not as Professor Wilson, but as 
Christopher North. He was a 
man singularly loved. Hare, 
author of ‘Guesses at Truth,’ 
wrote his life, but it was incom- 
plete. Then Carlyle attempted 
it, but he wrote too much with 
the air of a patron.” We — it 
is unnecessary to say to the Eng- 
lish reader that it was John Ster- 
ling, not John Wilson, who was 
the subject of this double biog- 
raphy. It is inconceivable that 
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Emerson could have made such 
a mistake; and the College Boy 
who puts such nonsense into the 
philosopher’s lips should have been 
flogged for his pains, instead of 
having his lucubrations printed in 
a respectable magazine. 


After Mrs Stowe, with her won- 
derful if not entirely permanent 
fame, and her long useful life, it 
is curious to turn to a little hand- 
ful of books, very few, and very 
unimportant, which yet have pro- 
cured for their young author a 
good deal of contemporary notice 
and observation, to which she 
gave a strange climax the other 
day by taking away her own poor 
little young life, without any reason 
that could be discovered except 
that she was tired of it—a thing 
which recurs often in most people’s 
experience, without leading to any 
serious result. It is a little diffi- 
cult to know why, amid the host 
of writers who are always appear- 
ing and disappearing, the public 
attention should have been more 
fixed upon Miss Amy Levy than 
on half-a-dozen others; for we can 
see no particular attraction in her 
books, which are very ordinary 
stories, with no special distinction 
or insight in them. The only real 
foundation for particular notice is 
perhaps contained in the volume 
which gives us a picture of Jewish 
middle-class society—a somewhat 
appalling picture, yet so conven- 
tional and superficial that it can 
scarcely satisfy the critic, though 
the careless reader may perhaps 
receive it as a genuine glimpse 
into a strange world. Nothing, 
however, could be easier than to 
give a similar glimpse into wealthy 
middle-class society anywhere, 
where the outside of unrefined 
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luxury and commonplace splen- 
dour, without either the graces 
of Society or the simpler arran 
ments of humbler life, affords the 
least attractive study of humanity 
which is to be met with. It is 
the largest‘and the most comfort- 
able class in civilised life, and it 
would be ridiculous to suppose 
that it has not the usual passions, 
misfortunes, and exaltations of hu- 
manity, or that it could not in 
sympathetic hands show the same 
feelings, sorrows, and joys as do 
the more graceful circles above, or 
the more simple below. Still, b 
dint, we suppose, of being so well 
off, it has become the foil by which 
literary persons (usually belonging 
to it) throw up the greater at- 
tractions of Rank on one side 
and Lowliness on the other. 
‘Reuben Sachs’! gives a very 
discouraging picture indeed of 
this society. The attempt of 
George Eliot to portray her 
romantic ideal of the Jew is 
spoken of with a certain bitter- 
ness, in which we see all the con- 
tempt entertained by the wealthy 
members of the community, not 
only for the Gentile writer who 
pretends to have fathomed them, 
but for her choice of the poor de- 
vout and primitive-minded Jew, 
a humble and prejudiced individ- 
ual beneath their notice, and with- 
out the slightest importance, as the 
type of their race. We remember 
to have heard a Jewish lady of 
Spanish birth indignantly/denounc- 
ing the mistaken and intolerable 
idea that the Rothschilds and Gold- 
gmidts represented the “gentry” 
of her race—which was an indigna- 
tion not ungenerous nor perhaps 
misplaced ; but much deeper and 
fiercer is the wrath of Portland 
Place and Palace Gardens over the 
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os ng ieneyy who is supposed to em- 
ody what is finest and truest— 


nay, what is alone remarkable—in 
one of the richest communities in 
Christendom. They would prob- 
ably regard with much more com- 
placence as their representative the 
mysterious and brilliant Sidonia: 
and, indeed, Reuben Sachs is a sort 
of vulgar type of the would-be Sido- 
nia straining towards the greatness 
of public life, and the width of 
“Christian ” society, yet too firmly 
held by the trammels of association 
and kindred toget free. The most 
striking thing in the book is a 
scene in a balcony, where Reuben, 
the exceptional and highly culti- 
vated Jew, withdraws in the midst 
of a ball with a visionary and beau- 
tiful young Jewess, = is poor 
and full of dreams. Judith is like 
George Eliot’s Mirah, an embodi- 
ment of the poetry of her race. 
She has been the confidant of all 
Reuben’s higher aspirations, the 
one to whom he could pour forth 
his sentiments and ambitions, sure 
of understanding and sympathy. 
They have thus belonged to each 
other without a word or sugges- 
tion of love, till Judith becomes 
suddenly the object of energetic 
wooing on the part of a fashion- 
able Englishman introduced to the 
circle by Reuben, which rouses at 
once in his mind the consciousness 
that it is love and not friendship 
which unites him to the beautiful 
girl by his side. 


**Reuben leaned forward, looking 
at her with eyes that seemed liter- 
ally alight with some inward flame. 
The precautions, the restraints, the 
reserves, which had hitherto fenced 
in their intercourse, were fur a mo- 
ment overthrown. Each was swept 
away on a current of feeling, 
which was bearing them, who knew 
whither ? 

*** Judith !’ 

‘*She turned her face with its al- 
most ecstatic look towards him, let- 
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ting fall the curtain. There were 
some chrysanthemums like snow- 
flakes in her bodice, scarcely showing 
against the white, and as she turned, 
Reuben bent towards her and laid 
his hand on them. ‘I am going to 
commit a theft,’ he said, and his 
low voice trembled a little. Judith 
yielded, passion-rapt, as his fingers 
fumbled with the gold pin. It was 
like a dream to her, a wonderful 
dream, with which the whirling maze 
of the dancers, the heavy scents, the 
delicious music, were inextricably 
mingled. And mingling with it also 
was a strange harsh sound in the 
street outside, which, faint and 
muffled at first, was growing every 
moment louder and more distinct. 
Reuben had just succeeded in releas- 
ing the flowers from their fastening ; 
but he held them loosely with doubt- 
ful fingers, realising suddenly what 
he had done. 

“‘Judith shivered, vaguely con- 
scious of a change in the moral 
atmosphere. The noise in the street 
was very loud, and words could be 
distinguished. ‘What is it they are 
saying?’ he cried, dropping the 
flowers, springing to the aperture 
and pulling apart the curtain. Out- 
side the house stood a dark figure, a 
narrow crackling sheet flung across 
one shoulder. A voice mounted up 
clear in ‘discordance through the 
mist. ‘Death of a Conservative 
M.P. Death of the member for St 
Baldwin’s !’ 

***Ah! what is it?’ Cold, white, 
trembling, she too heard the words, 
and knew they were her sentence. 
He turned towards her: on his face 
was the look of a man who has es- 
caped a great danger. ‘ Poor Ronald- 
son is dead. It has come suddenly 
at the last. No doubt I shall find a 
telegram at home.’ He spoke in his 
most everyday tones, but he did not 
look at her. She summoned all her 
strength, all her pride. 

“**Then I suppose you will be go- 
ing down to-morrow?’ Her voice 
never faltered. 

“tN ; 
after the funeral.’ 


in any case I must wait till 
He looked down 
stiffly; it was she whe kept her 
presence of mind. 

‘**<Don’t you want to buy a paper 
and tell Adelaide ?’ 
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‘“«*Tf you will excuse me. Where 
shall I leave you ?’ 
‘¢¢Qh, I will stop here. The dance 


is just over.’ 

‘‘He moved off awkwardly. She 
stood there white and straight, and 
never moving. At her feet lay her 
own chrysanthemums, crushed by 
Reuben’s departing feet.’’ 


This sudden withdrawal, the in- 
stinct of his race, to which ambi- 
tion, advancement, wealth, is too 
precious to be set aside for any 
sentimental reason, is powerfully 
done. It is the only touch of 
genius in this curious study from 
within of a community which we 
should be glad to find more attrac- 
tive, but which its younger mem- 
bers at least seem to find little 
charm in. We distrust, however, 
every view of life which is done 
entirely in shadow. No picture 
can be true in which all the figures 
are equally sordid, mean, and com- 
monplace. 

The little volume of poems, 
called ‘A London Plane-tree,’ have 
a great deal more suggestion of 
genius in them. They are a 
record, as would seem, of moment- 
ary passing thoughts: and in some 
there is a wonderful abrupt break 
that reminds the reader of some 
of those short poems of Heine 
which every German scholar tries 
to translate with so much endea- 
vour and generally so little suc- 
cess. As we introduce Miss Levy 
at all in this record of literature 
rather for the fact of her, which 
is more striking than anything 
(except these little verses) which 
she has done, than for her work, 
we may be permitted to quote a 
few of those “shallow flights of 
song,” which are so brief, so little 
important, yet inspired with so 
distinct a sentiment or thought. 
Here is one of the sweetest and 
least clouded of these breaks of 
sudden feeling :— 


‘* Between the showers I went my way, 
The glistening street was white with 
flowers ; 
It seemed that March had turned to 
May 
Between the showers. 


eAbove the shining roofs and towers, 
The blue broke forth athwart the 


grey, 
Birds carolled in their leafless bowers. 


Hither and thither swift and gay 
The people chased the changeful 
hours, 
And you, you passed and smiled that 
day 


Between the showers.’’ 


This is charming with spring 
sentiment, and with the subtle 
unexpected touch of suggestion at 
the end. Here is another, with 
a sadder, sudden arrow of mean- 
ing :— 


‘* How like her! but ’tis she herself 
Comes up the crowded street ; 

How little did I think this morn 
My only love to meet! 


Whose else that motion and that mien ? 
Whose else that airy tread ? 

For one strange moment I forgot 
My only love was dead !”’ 


And here is a gloomy and miser- 
able strain, expressing, however, 
what must be the sensitive ache in 
the sensitive soul which entertains 
such a creed :— 7 


‘‘Tf I were a woman of old, 
What prayers would I pray for you, 
dear ! 
My pitiful tribute behold, 
Not a prayer, but a tear. 


The pitiless order of things, 
Whose laws we may change not nor 
break ; 
Alone I could face it: it wrinys 
My heart for your sake.”’ 


And here is another, still more 
like Heine: 


‘Deep in the grass outstretched I lie 
Motionless on the hill ; 

Above me is a cloudless sky, 
Around me all is still. 
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There is no breath, no sound, no stir, 
The drowsy peace to break ; 

I close my tired eyes—it were 
So simple not to wake.”’ 


This sad and curious little prob- 
lem of a girl’s life, suddenly start- 
ing out of an obscurity, which 
indeed she had little title to leave 
at all, dazzled by a brief flash 
of celebrity, which, so far as the 
proofs here furnished go, she had 
no power of keeping, and which 
was in itself fictitious, stimulated 
beyond the strength of an imma- 
ture mind and labouring imagina- 
tion, and with no sustainment of 
spiritual life behind—is about as 
melancholy a phenomenon as may 
be met with. One cannot help 
attributing a certain blame to the 
=o and capricious critic, 
who will pick out one slight per- 
formance from the too great crowd 
of many such, and elevate it into 
fancied superiority—though the 
false praise, which may do quite as 
much harm, is never noted as an 
error, when critics are arraigned, 
as used to be the fashion, for kill- 
ing a sensitive young poet with 
an article. The melancholy con- 
sequence in this case is perhaps, we 
cannot tell, not at all influenced 
by the false start of the young 
writer, who so soon found her 
prematurely excited thoughts and 
freedom, her experience of crowded 
streets and omnibuses and special 
editions, all the stir and stimu- 
lants which the jaded mind is 
supposed to need, too much for 
her, and life itself a burden too 
heavy to bear. But amid all the 
warnings and examples held forth 
to the crowding and eager world 
of young women now pressing so 
much into the foreground, this 
also may warrant a word. Free- 
dom is a noble thing, but it is not 
more noble than other things, or 
more desirable. The top of an 
omnibus is quite a legitimate and 





travelling through the city—and 
the city itself is full of interest, 
But the hurry and noise amid 
which some spirits make them- 
selves a hermitage, is dangerous to 
those who have not that faculty, 
To make the best of one’s goings 
to and fro is one thing; but the 
love of the streets and their roar 
of banal excitement is another, 
It is rather an unlovely fashion 
at the best, and it wears out deli- 
cate nerves and sensitive brains, 
Perhaps the danger to the poorer 
class of girls, who also with a 
still more fatal attraction love 
the streets, and are subject to 
coarser evils, may be sometimes 
exaggerated; but on the other 
hand, no one notes the harm done 
to a different class, which is 
removed from grosser evils, but 
not from the exhausting effect 
of London life. The strange 
disorganisation of existence, the 
dislocation and unsettlement of 
every law and usage, which, with 
the help of a certain spark of 
genius, is visible in the strange 
book which made a considerable 
commotion some little time ago, 
the ‘African Farm’ of Miss Olive 
Schreiner, though much more tre- 
mendous than anything revealed 
to the unfortunate young Jewish 
lady, whose career has been so 
short, betrays something of the 
same inspiration. Such a wrench 
away from every sane and whole- 
some tradition, the doleful new 
start, as of a creature born into 
a world which has no traditions, 
no examples, no past, but only a 
vague unknown of futurity into 
which the rash traveller plunges 
without guide or hope, is a very 
tragical and painful spectacle. 


It is a highly delightful thing 
for the country which has had a 
bad illness, and is now, we hope, 
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universally convalescent, and in a 
mood for such quiet enjoyment as 
is adapted to that state, to find a 
number of good novels awaiting 
its pleasure. For our own part 
we think there is no more noble 
function of the novel than this of 
making up for the involuntary 
exile of a sick-room, the banish- 
ment of all other pleasures, the 
pause of living, to which illness 
periodically subjects us all. To 
charm the weary hours away, to 
cheat the languor and beguile the 
suffering, is what the best of friends 
cannot always succeed in doing, 
even by the most entertaining 
conversation: but a good novel 
will do it when everything else 
fails. We have a theory that it 
is one of the secrets of wholesome 
energy and power of work through 
life to be able to read at all times, 
and particularly to be able to read 
fiction. To be sure, the example of 
Mr Darwin, who is usually quoted 
in support of this theory, is barely 
tenable; for he read contemptu- 
ously without discrimination, as 
aman who had spoiled his intel- 
ligence with slimy researches into 
hidden things, and was no longer 
capable of art, poetry, or music, 
was likely todo. But for a mind 
which is innocent of science, and 
in other respects more happily 
inspired, what relaxation can be 
greater than that which is afforded 
by a little illness, a day of delight- 
ful retirement from the east wind 
and the troubles of the world with 
‘The New Fortunatus’! or ‘ Kit 
and Kitty,’ not to speak of 
other and newer work, to which 
we may hereafter introduce the 
reader? Fortune is not often 
so kind. We have seen the day 
when a bad cold was rendered 
ferocious and life a misery by the 
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string of imbecile romances which 
was all that the cleverest caterer 
could procure for us. On the 
other hand, shall we ever forget 
the evening when, coming home 
after a wet and cold journey, we 
found beside the blazing fire, upon 
our little table, by our pet chair, 
‘Silas Marner,’ fresh from the 
press, scarcely published, the most 
sublime of luxuries? That delight- 
ful stimulant arrested the other- 
wise inevitable cold, which per- 
haps (but ’tis thirty years ago, 
and that may have something to 
do with it) it would be beyond the 
power of ‘ Prince Fortunatus’ to 
do. But asa consolation and in- 
vigorator, we know of nothing half 
so good for the temporary recluse 
as the bundle of capital stories 
which his good genius, or perhaps 
it is better to say several good 
geniuses common to him and the 
country in general, has here pro- 
vided for him. We are, we may 
add, steady readers both of Mr 
Blackmore and Mr Black : few in- 
deed are the pages which come 
from the hand of either gentleman 
which we have not perused with 
pleasure. But now and then 
there are fluctuations, and a pos- 
sibility of less as well as more 
in our appreciation. 

‘Prince Fortunatus,’ we had been 
told by certain of the weekly lead- 
ers of literary opinion, was not 
equal to Mr Black’s general level : 
the sunsets were less brilliant ; 
the salmon less lively, or—some- 
thing else: and the Prince had 
been placed in “Society,” instead 
of among the lochs and moors. It 
is a difficult matter to meddle with 
Society, as we are all aware. There 
was once submitted to the present 
writer, on behalf of a young gentle- 
man who had tried various loftier 
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occupations, such as ranching in 
California, horse-breeding in Eng- 
land, &c., and had not succeeded, a 
manuscript—the trade of novel- 
writing being supposed by his 
friends to be likely, other crafts 
failing, to answer his necessities. 
The here of this production, who 
was evidently the author himself, 
in a conversation which occurred 
on the lawn before a ducal resi- 
dence, where the ladies and gen- 
tlemen were visitors, was urged 
to write a novel on the express 
ground that he really understood 
society, and especially dukes and 
duchesses, as being actually on 
intimate terms with them, and 
forming part of their habitual 
circle, whereas the ordinary novel- 
writer, “ fellows like Thackeray,” 
we think was the phrase used, 
could only make a guess at the 
manners and talk of these glorious 
regions. Our young horse-breeder 
has, we fear, by one of those 
abominable conspiracies of the pub- 
lishers, which keep down so much 
true genius, never got into, print 
to tell us how dukes and duchesses 
talk when they are at home, and 
no common persons are by: but 
there are various expositions of 
Society to be found from his stand- 
point, which are not, we fear, much 
to the credit of the polite circles 
from whence they come. Still, it 
is a difficult matter to catch the 
froth as it flies, to set forth the 
extreme narrowness, along with 
the occasional inevitable width and 
elevation, of that piquant, contra- 
dictory, polite, vulgar, dull, and 
exciting world which is known by 
this name. The extraordinary 
calm assumption which pervades 
the ranks of Society, that nothing 
counts which is not within them: 
the universal acquaintance, so that, 
as in a village, everybody (who is 
anybody) knows everybody else by 
his or her Christian name: the 


familiarity with all that is greatest 
in this and other countries, since 
all the personages of the time 
must be seen, heard, and even 


‘touched and spoken to by the 


smallest items in this world with- 
in a world,—give to it a curious 
attraction, a dazzle and mystery 
which is very fascinating to the 
student of human nature. Even 
the butterfly women that flutter 
across the path of statesmen, and 
occasionally hear, in the intervals 
of that most senseless badinage, 
which is the common language 
about them, a word here and 
there from those who rule the 
destinies of the world, thus ac- 
quire a something, a touch, a sen- 
sation of power and knowledge, 
which does not exist in people who 
are infinitely their superiors, yet 
out of that round. Nothing can be 
more difficult than to describe this 
influence which expands the nar- 
row in ‘spite of itself, and gives a 
certain interest even to the prattle 
of the stupid. And nothing can 
be more stupid, more trivial, more 
unlovely than much of the chatter 
and many of the present habits of 
Society. Yet the history of the 
time is within that foolish bustle. 
Words drop through its froth 
which are to touch the universe, 
and its most trifling members are 
thrown into casual contact with 
all that is greatest in the world. 
The merest little coxcomb, the 
most inane of youths, may yawn 
in the face of a Minister whom an 
ambitious and able man would give 
his ears to talk to ; and the pribble- 
prabble of the tea-table is full of 
names which claim the respectful 
attention of the greatest nation. 
All this is curiously interesting, 
paradoxical, and strange. Perhaps 
the foolishness seems all the more 
foolish from the fact that it thus 
envelops and surrounds the great. 
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We do not say that Mr Black 
takes up this paradox, and indeed 
we cannot remember any one who 
has attempted to do so; but still 
his glimpse into Society (with a 
capital letter) is a very good one 
in its way, and not at all ungenial. 
His charming group of sisters who 
write and paint and compose, in 
all these departments of art most 
ingenuously comparing themselves 
—in perfect innocence, and no 
sense either of the fun of it or the 
folly — with the highest experts 
in these branches, is delightful. 
“Ah, I see you use cadmium yel- 
low,” says Lady Rose to the finest 
artist of the time; “I never do.” 
This is a very fine touch, and ex- 
tremely true We remember to 
have heard with our proper ears a 
great lady amiably proposing to go 
out and sketch with an artist-vis- 
itor whose name was known over 
all the world, she and her daughter 
—to choose the same subject and 


compare notes, save the mark! a 
proposition which was made with 


the utmost innocence. These are 
wonderful things to think of. And 
still more remarkable,coming home 
to one’s business and bosom, is the 
determination of Lady Adela to get 
her book puffed and pushed into 
notice, and the means she takes for 
so doing. The great lady in this 
case improves so much upon the 
mere author, that ignorant mem- 
bers of the craft might well take a 
Jesson from her—though we are 
grieved to learn that her pains 
were ineffectual after all, and that 
the book did not sell. This group 
is excellently done, not with too 
caustic a hand; for if these ladies 
a little neglect Lionel at the end, 
it is his fault, for he has with- 
drawn from them, and in the fine 
absorption of their careers it is 
not to be supposed that they 
should have time to think of every 
one. We confess that we like 
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these young women, each given up 
to her pursuit, better than the 
ideal heroine Miss Honor Cun- 
yngham, who has no particular 
pursuit but salmon, and who is so 
much too kind to the young bari- 
tone, whom it never occurs to her 
to consider in the light of a pos- 
sible lover, though she spends 
whole days in his company, gives 
him a great deal of admirable 
advice, and receives from him a 
reat many significant compliments. 
hether Mr Black means her to 
prove how entirely the professional 
favourite of society is apart from 
the great lady, so that with all 
her nobility and excellence she 
cannot even conceive the idea of 
his falling in love with her, we 
will not venture to decide. This 
has greatly ceased to be a true 
view, we believe, the Lady Clara 
Vere de Veres being by no means 
so inaccessible as of old ; and Hon- 
or, in her way, is a fine creature, 
and Mr Black has no bitterness 
about him. He does not intend to 
show the heartlessness of society. 
No such moral is upon his lips. 

It is very consistent, however, 
with the temper of the time that 
Prince Fortunatus should not be 
a young author or a young painter, 
as he would have been in other 
days, but a young actor—nay, 
singer, or rather compound of the 
two—representing, we should ima- 
gine, the hero of something a little 
more drama and less farce than 
those musical comedies of Messrs 
Gilbert and Sullivan of which we 
are all so fond, but which in them- 
selves perhaps would scarcely be 
dignified enough for a hero. The 
young author and painter are per- 
haps played out—but certainly the 
actor is the master of the situa- 
tion. We need not enter into his 
story, which the reader will read 
for himself. It is not the usual 
story of a young man taken up, 
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then thrown aside by fashion; of 
which we have had so many bitter 
examples. Lionel’s adventures at 
the theatre with his prima-donna, 
who is a little conventional, but 
not perhaps on that account less 
true, are the least pleasant part of 
the book. But he himself is thor- 
oughly pleasant—not a stage hero 
at all, but a careless, happy tem- 
pered, honest young fellow, who 
takes his lesson like a man, and 
does not sulk over it, though his 
temporary despair keeps him for a 
moment hovering over a brink of 
ruin, which we know—so great is 
our confidence both in our novel- 
ist and our hero—he will not tum- 
ble over, any more than he will 
die of the fever. We ought not 


to say this, for Mr Black has 
shown himself too strong for us 
on at least one previous occasion, 
and is not afraid of a tragedy. 
We are happy to add, however, 
that there is no occasion for it 


here. The little love-heroine, the 
charming Neapolitan Nina, is a 
delightful little creature, with her 
Italian thrift and prudence, yet 
swift impulses and action. Per- 
haps there is again a secret inten- 
tion to show how much better it 
is that the artist should return to 
his own kind, and mate in his own 
class, under the easy and unforced 
dénouement by which Mr Black 
brings his happy pairs together, 
and winds up all the broken 
threads. But there is no need to 
divine this underneath the flow 
of the pleasant story which puts 
forward no moral, and which, if 
it has a lesson, conveys it thus 
more effectively unawares. 

It must not be supposed that 
though we have discussed Mr 
Black’s picture of Society rather 
than those to which we are more 
accustomed from his hands, there 
are no salmon in this book. That 
would be a mistake, for there are 
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excellent salmon, and a deer-stalk- 
ing or two which are full of admi- 
rable pictures, especially the un- 
successful one in which the sensa- 
tions of a weary man in the rain 
upon the interminable slopes is 
admirably portrayed, and makes 
us feel with him the depression of 
the dolorous landscape, the wet 
creeping to the heart. Some critics 
have objected to the extraurdinary 
success of Prince Fortunatus who 
kills the first deer he has ever 
seen, and does good execution 
among the grouse, though very 
nervous and afraid of making a 
fool of himself. These critics, how- 
ever, forget that he had first the 
counsels of Miss Honor Cunyng- 
ham, a native to the manner 
born; and second, that he was 
Prince Fortunatus, and bound to 
win so long as his luck lasted. 
We accept all these chances cheer- 


‘fully ; but if we would venture a 


criticism, it is that Mr Black is too 
lighthearted in his description of 
the salmon’s struggles, as if they 
were as great fun for the fish as 
for himself, forgetting that the un- 
fortunate creature who makes such 
fine sport is fighting for his life. 
We are not so old-fashioned or 
puritanical as to say that he ought 
not to catch salmon, and as many 
as he can: only we protest that the 
salmon’s struggle is tragical—for 
the salmon. Also though we know 
that deerstalking is a noble sport, 
and that it is only sentimentalists 
and spurters of rose- water that 
object to it, yet we cannot get 
over the feeling that to go behind 
a rock and hold your breath, and 
take an inoffensive animal un- 
awares,lying in ambush till you can 
shoot him at the moment when he 
least expects it, is—a little “mean,” 
as the Americans say. The grouse 
is different, who at least is shot 
fair. It seems to be a canon of 
sport that the fact of taking @ 
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t deal of fatigue in his own 
person pie: 4 justifies the sports- 
man, and makes his every action 
defensible. Let him chase his 
deer, then, as they do on the hills 
of Cumberland, on foot, where, per- 
haps, the deer has the best chance 
—but not skulk behind a rock and 
catch him grazing in innocent un- 
consciousness of any danger. But 





: these are contemptible suggestions, 


we know. 


Mr Blackmore’s new novel is 
full of the usual freshness and 
charm of style which are unmis- 
takable, which distinguish him 
from all his contemporaries. The 
quaint turns of speech, containing 
the most humorous surprises, bits 
of wit and wisdom that occur like 
the tricks of an accent, as if he could 
not help it, have long identified 
his delightful method of telling a 
story. And it is almost unneces- 
sary to say that his book is full of 
character, and that everybody lives 
and moves and labours or potters 
in the most natural way—not as 
if they were in a book at all, but 
rather as if the broad level of 
country, with the beautiful river 
flowing through it, was revealed 
tous in daylight and night, amid 
all the changes of the seasons— 
changes accentuated by the fact 
that a great deal actually passes 
in the garden among the Ph sae 
ing trees and ripening fruit, where 
we can see the peaches glowing on 
the wall, or shudder at the possi- 
bility of the insidious frost nipping 
the apple-blossoms. Mr Black- 
more has a rare gift with men and 
women, and he has a hand at a 
landscape which no artist need 
despise, but where he is unequalled 
isin a garden. The present writer 
had once the deep gratification of 
entertaining this gentleman for an 
hour or two, when he talked like 
an angel on what appeared to be 
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the most romantic and delightful 
subjects in the world, and kept his 
hearers entranced. But after he 
went away, it appears it occurred 
to him that, talking with persons 
engaged in literature, he ought 
to have talked about books; and 
this humble-minded poet could 
think of nothing better than to 
send a letter of apology for not 
having made these arid articles his 
subject, instead of the glorious 
pears and plums and strawberries 
and apples which had been the 
enchanting dramatist persone of his 
conversation! We hope that the 
reader will not imagine that we 
were so little appreciative of our 
mercies as to regret the books. 

Mr Orchardson’s garden at Sun- 
bury on the Thames is enough to 
make a whole season glow. Its 
fragrance blows over us like a 
breeze from heaven ; even its nails 
and shreds are charming, and the 
roses which you cut in passing, care- 
less amid so much wealth, yet well 
aware all the same that they are 
worth at least sixpence each at 
Covent Garden; and the straw- 
berries, themselves glistening like 
dewy roses in their baskets, in de- 
licious fragrance, though sometimes 
forestalled by the “ French stuff” 
poured into the market at a penny 
a pound, and not worth that: 
even the baskets in which they are 
packed, and the rough “Sallies” 
of unpeeled osier, which are only 
good enough for the common sort 
of apples, acquire an interest. The | 
wall on which the peaches grow— 
a bit of the old monastery wall, 
and the best built brick-work in 
the parish, “which had its aspect 
about S.S.E., the best that can 
be had for fruit,’—how we feel 
the summer warmth upon it! 
“Tt was flanked by return walls 
at either end; and the sunshine, 
whenever there seemed to be any, 
was doubling and blushing in this 
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kind embrace. The summers 


might be bitter, as they generally 
are, but if ever a peach donned 
crimson velvet in the south 
En 
to 


of 
land out-of-doors, it was sure 
sitting upon this old red 
wall, and looking out for Uncle 
Corny.” This is the centre of the 
rden to our eyes, with its de- 
ightful colour and warmth, and 
the downy - globes of sweetness 
hanging thick upon it. But the 
other fruits are scarcely less de- 
lightful. “The pears are hanging 
down, so that we have need to prop 
up the branches, and the plums are 
as thick as eggs together when the 
hen is sitting; only instead of 
being pale, some are of the richest 
old, and some of a deep purple, 
ike that magnificent amethyst 
you are wearing,” says Kit, “ 
guiling the chaperon who. has 
charge of his Kitty. And the 
operations carried on there are all 
poetry, whether it is gathering 
apples, “seeing that they were 
— aright and sorted into 
rsts and seconds, and fairly 
acked, with no rubbish at the 
ottom, into bushel baskets, and 
yet presented smiling with their 
a upward to meet the gaze of 
the purchaser,” or digging out the 
“ik about the iris roots, or the 
meanest work—for nothing is mean 
that has to do with those bounti- 
ful living creatures, the trees that 
go on quietly all the year forming 
the generous fruit. If there is any 
man with soul so dead as not to 
love, after all Mr Blackmore has 
done for him in times past, the 
very name of a Grower and the 
smell of his garden, we should be 
inclined to forbid him by Act of 
Parliament the pleasure of reading 
‘Kit and Kitty’ as much too 
good for him—unless, indeed, it 
might furnish him with a place of 

repentance, beyond his deserts. 
or is it only in the Garden, 
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the background for so many ex. 
citing scenes, that Mr Blackmore 
takes such delightful pains with 
his accessories. Here is a scene 
for which all dog-lovers will vote 
him a thousand thanks: 


‘When I entered the gate of Valley 
View nine or ten simall dogs came 
scampering out, all giving tongue, 
and all making believe to be loose 
for one end, namely my end. There 
were pugs, and Skye-terriers, and 
Blenheim spaniels, and wiry-coated 
terriers, and Italian greyhounds, and 
little ridiculous toy-dogs, fit for a 
child’s Noah’s Ark, and I know not 
what else, but no dog of the name of 
Silence. ‘What a pack of curs!’ 
I said rather gruffly, and with an 
accent of contempt, for I never did 
hear such a medley of barks. As 
dogs are the must humorous creatures 
in the world, they immediately looked , 
at one another and laughed, each 
applying my remark to his neigh- 
bours. If they had been curs they 
would have felt it more; being all 
of fine breeding, they took it lightly 
as I said it, for I had no real mean- 
ing to offend them. Then a great 
deal more quickly than we settle 
matters, they referred the whole 
question to a grand old pug, with 
his face pulled up short like a plaited 
blind by the cords of disgust at the 
tricks of mankind, and lots of little 
pimples like a turbot’s moles upon it. 
As chairman of committee he came up 
to me, reserving his stump in a very 
straight line till my character passed 
through the test of his nose. Then 
he gave a very doubtful trepidation 
to his tail, and after another sniff a 
very hearty wag; and with one 
accord all the doggies set off to the 
house to announce that an _ honest 
dog was coming.”’ 

We linger upon all this, as per- 
haps the reader may divine, be- 
cause it is a grief to us to have to 
say that the story of ‘Kit and 
Kitty ’is about as absurd a stor 
as ever man of genius devised, 
and that is saying a good deal. 
Perhaps, on the whole, men of 
genius who are so kind as to em- 
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loy themselves in fiction, often 
to not excel in the construction of 
stories, which is an art requiring a 
rticular kind of ingenuity not 
always the highest. We may for- 
give the somewhat melodramatic 
way in which the crisis of the ear- 
lier episode is brought about— 
Kitty delivered from her abomin- 
able and impossible stepmother, 
and brought into the arms of her 
faithful Kit. To carry off a young 
lady toa secluded cottage, there to 
subdue her to the necessity of a 
forced marriage, was an expedient 
familiar to the eighteenth century, 
but not adapted to our days. But 
her elopement after her marriage, 
and the means taken to bring it 
about, are beyond the credulity of 
the most simple-minded. It would 
not be a bad idea in these days, 
when there are so many expositors 
of the popular art of fiction, to 
make a catalogue of all the well- 
known traditional expedients of 
the art, with reflections as to which 
are and are not practical in this 
late period of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the world is traversed 
everywhere by electric wires, and 
nobody has any excuse (if other 
means are impracticable) for not 
asking a question by sixpenny tele- 
graph, and thus making an abrupt 


end of the worst imbroglio. These - 


facilities for communication, and a 
certain conviction which has grown 
upon most people that it is better 
to ask “What do you mean ?” than 
to take a tragical idea for granted, 
and to go off upon the strength of 
it, thereby causing innumerable 
ills, but promoting the growth of 
the third schema tines introduced 
quite a new restraining influence in- 
to fiction. Modern developments, 
it must be admitted, are extreme- 
ly bad for the third volume: but 
the novelists of Great Britain and 
Ireland must pull themselves up 
and face it, not elude the difficulty 
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by impossible means. To believe 
that Mrs Christopher Orchardson 
would allow herself to be carried 
off, though under the most legiti- 
mate guardianship, at the supposed 
desire of Kit, without asking him 
what he meant by it, and he in the 
garden all the time within call, is 
totally beyond our powers of be- 
lief. Kitty is not a little fool to 
have done such a thing; and she 
was aware that she had enemies. 
Dear Mr Blackmore, this will not 
do. If it was necessary to give 
Kit a miserable time of suspense 
like this, it was still more neces- 
sary to give a comprehensible 
reason for it, that a grown man 
or even woman could believe; 
and we confess we were much 
intrigué, and could not for our 
lives imagine any explanation 
that would hold water. To be 
told that it was her husband’s 
wish, and not to run out and 
ask, Why? would have been ab- 
solutely impossible, except in a 
novel, to any Kitty that was 
ever invented. Here is a funda- 
mental error, amd one entirely 
without excuse. And if we dare 
to say it, the forged letter by 
which Kit was supposed to have 
begged his father-in-law to remove 
his wife on the ground that he 
had himself got hydrophobia, and 
might attack and Kill her, is more 
than an error—it is grotesque and 
ridiculous. However idiotic a man 
of science may be permitted to be 
in the ordinary affairs of life, he 
could not be such a fool as that. 
It is conceivable that he might 
have persuaded his daughter to go 
off on a little visit while he had 
her husband’s condition inquired 
into: but that he should have 
whipped her off without a moment’s 
notice on a two years’ voyage is 
a thing which we altogether refuse 
to believe. And to tell the truth, 
we feel a little angry when we 
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find out that all our good emotion, 
the interest we took in finding a 
clue, and our sympathy with poor 
Kit, the honest fellow whose hap- 
piness was thus in a moment 
turned into despair, but who yet 
would not doubt his wife, has 
thus been wasted. Our dear 
author, whom we love from our 
heart, and who is capable of play- 
ing upon our feelings as he pleases, 
should not treat his faithful readers 
so: it is a slight to our intellect, 
it is a scoff at our finest feelings. 
Nor is this all. We protest 
against the Bullwrag family—the 
fury of a mother, the devil of a 
son, the awful leper who is the 
father, and comes home (as so 
many first and undesirable hus- 
bands have come home since the 
days of Enoch Arden) to cause 
(along with the redemption of 
Kitty’s estate, to be sure) the 
dreadful and bloody catastrophe 
and Shakespearian hecatomb of 
the slain which occurs in the 
last chapter. Let us not be led 
away by a scare, which is frightful 
enough in point of fact, to intro- 
duce this revolting image of the 
leper into fiction. In all the re- 
cords of literature it never was 
done, we think, before, even when 
lepers were more common than it 
is to be hoped they ever will be 
in England. St Elizabeth laid a 
leper in her own princely bed, 
much to her husband’s displeasure, 
as we all know. But that leper 
turned unto Him who said, “ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it to 
the least of my brethren, ye have 
done it into me,” and _ thus 
became a poetical parable of sub- 
lime charity. The lepers are all 
vague figures, even in Holy Writ, 
except, perhaps, Naaman the Sy- 
rian; but even he makes no show 
of his sores, and has always repre- 
sented himself to our fancy as a 
dignified and noble gentleman, 





ale with sickness, but no more, 
e cannot have the man who ig 
eaten away with hideous disease, 


‘muffled and shapeless, a terrifying 


spectacle, in the literature of the 
imagination. Lord Tennyson has 
introduced him, and made us 
shudder; but even the Laureate 
has not been so cruel as Mr Black- 
more. No; this is to go beyond 
all legitimate means of rousing 
our feelings. | We protest strenu- 
ously and with all our might 
against the leper. Father Damian 
was a saint and martyr, and go, 
perhaps, in intention, is the brave 
oung lady who has been inspired 
y his example, and has gone to 
emulate him. It would be better, 
however, in our humble opinion, 
to support, upon the Prince of 
Wales’s powerful appeal, the (we 
fear) flagging efforts to provide 
for the investigation and relief of 
this terrible disease, than to em- 
ploy it in literature. We should 
ike, for our own part, to take 
that poem out of Lord Tennyson’s 
last volume, and we should like 
still more to take Mr Blackmore’s 
leper out of his novel. It is dis- 
respectful even to the dread and 
awful malady, which happily we 
understand so little, to use it for 
the heightening of an effect in art. 
We have never, so far as we are 
aware, being of a practical mind, 
and possessing, we hope, some 
knowledge of the subject, said a 
word against the third volume. 
Supposing it to be one of the 
difficulties of the art of fiction, 
as most people imagine, so much 
more credit is it to the novelist to 
conduct his story bravely through 
it, and keep up the interest to the 
end, which, if he is worth his salt, 
he is quite capable of doing with- 
out having recourse to any illegi- 
timate means. The late Lord 
Lytton’s admirable ‘My Novel’ 
isin four volumes, and large ones. 
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So are the later works of George 


Eliot. We want none of your 
petty expedients to cut the ro- 
mances short. But He knows 
what we mean, our gentle ro- 
mancer and entertainer; and so 
does the gentle reader know what 
we mean. No more, no more ! 





A suspicion of the same censure, 
but not to the hundredth part of 
the extent, might perhaps be ap- 

lied to the interesting and bril- 
Fiant novel ! just published by Mr 
Marshall, whose ‘Home Life in 
France’ will be remembered by 
many readers as full of genial 
understanding, as well as the close 
personal knowledge which is so 
rare among writers who treat of 
the inner existence of a foreign 
sountry. Mr Marshall, so far as 
we are aware, has not hitherto 
iven himself to fiction, but his 
first novel shows that he possesses 
abundantly the qualities necessary 
for such work. His heroine is of 
a kind perhaps not absolutely 
novel—for in the multiplicity of 
heroines it would be difficult to 
say so much of any type— but 
certainly rare,—the last accom- 
plished production of the ages, 
the fine fleur of civilisation to 
which every country has given 
something, a perfect woman nobly 
ge at home in all countries, 
ess English, perhaps, than the 
patriotic reader would wish, yet 
with something of her mother 
country—we cannot say her native 
soil, for her birth takes place in 
France—to bind her other attri- 
butes together. We have had 
many specimens of the highly 
educated and poetically minded, 
but we scarcely remember an 

instance of that cosmopolitan cul- 
ture, acquired not by any inten- 
tion or purpose, but by the action 
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of a fine mind upon surround- 
ings which are varied by continual 
change of residence, and acquain- 
tance with the best everywhere 
—which is more possible nowa- 
days perhaps than it ever was 
before. Claire’s education, be- 
gun in a wandering life when the 
child’s faculties were too early 
developed by all the stimulating 
influences round her, and when her 
natural disinclination for school- 
room work furnished her admirers 
with the plea that “ education by 
contact ”—that is to say, by so- 
ciety and conversation—was the 
best thing for so brilliant a child, 
makes her at the age of fifleen 
a precocious little woman of the 
world, full of self-confidence, and 
dispcesed to take the place rather 
of a leader than follower, though 
her sweet and gracious nature pre- 
serves her from the odious accom- 
paniments of such a false and un- 
natural position. Her aunt, who 
is her only guardian and compan- 
ion, is at the same time the mere 
priestess and first worshipper of 
Claire, in whom she sees nothing 
but perfection; and it is only 
when this splendid young heroine 
is brought within the ken of one 
of those all-accomplished women 
of society, the French Marquise of 
fiction, that the dangerous char- 
acter of her training becomes ap- 
arent. When Madame d’Héristal 
is requested to carry on the “ edu- 
cation by contact” by bringing 
this young lady of fifteen into re- 
lations with all that is most bril- 
liant in French society, the reader 
may imagine with what stupe- 
faction the request is received. 
But Claire is beautiful, she speaks 
admirable French, and is not at 
all frightened by the old woman 
of the world. When the Marquise 
asks what she can do for the aunt 
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and niece, still somewhat coldly, 
the girl answers that she should 
like to know some French people, 
without any sense of the absurdity 
of the request. 


‘Madame d’Héristal’s face turned 
rather grave again, as she replied, 
* How old are you, my child? I fancy 
you have not attained the age at 
which girls usually enter the world. 
I can depart from my own rules, but 
I might not be able, with all the 
magic power which your aunt so flat- 
teringly attributes to me, to get others 
to depart from theirs. I could not 
force open the salons of Paris for a 
girl of fifteen.’ ’’ 


Mr Marshall does not perhaps 
sufficiently see the force of this 
dilemma, or put forth the whimsi- 
cal situation with the lightness it 
deserves. His Marquise is almost 
solemnised by the amazing appa- 
rition of the girl who meets her 
in perfect equality, makes pretty 
speeches to her in an old-world 
perfection of language, and pro- 
poses to study Parisian society 
when she ought to be in the 
schoolroom. And we do not 
wonder that Madame d’Héristal 
is confounded. But the situation 
is comic as well as appalling. 
The Marquise in her bewilder- 
ment permits one dinner, at which 
a number of famous people are 
present,—a dramatist, a painter, 
a soldier, a duke and duchess of 
the great monde, which is admira- 
bly described. 


‘‘As happens not unfrequently 
when effort is made to obtain a par- 
ticular result, the dinner was not a 
success. It disappointed Claire. The 
soldier told her, confidentially, that 
his colonel was a brute, and then de- 
scribed to her a series of recent balls. 
The Academician expressed to her 
the conviction that the earth would 
circulate more perfectly through 
space if there were no women on it. 
The painter mentioned that in his 
last picture the grass grew, the birds 
sang, and the sea roared, and that 
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the study of that picture would be, 
for an ignorant person like C 
the highest attainable form of art- 
contemplation. Mademoiselle de Ver- 
don held her tongue, as became a 
well-brought-up young lady from a 
convent. The Duchess de Saintes ob- 
served three times that the weather 
had been damp. The Duke told Har- 
riet Brandon that there was going 
to be an agricultural show, and that 
he hoped to get a prize for his Nor- 
mandy pigs. M. de Morvan was out 
of spirits, and silent. Madame d’ Hér. 
istal alone talked brightly. When 
they drove away, Miss Brandon said, 
‘Well, Claire, if that is all Paris can 
produce, we have come a long way 
for nothing.’ ”’ 


How Madame d’Héristal after 
this finds the young lady alone, 
and takes her down, and how 
Claire, half out of vexation, half 
from native good sense, takes to 
her books, and becomes as in- 
dustrious a scholar as she was idle, 
emerging finally the most perfect, 
accomplished, and delightful of 
young ladies, knowing her Europe 
and all its languages and manners 
as other girls know lawn-tennis, 
the reader must discover for him- 
self. And he will meet a number 
of charming people, and hear a 
good deal of elegant conversation, 
in doing so—perhaps a little too 
much conversation; but that isa 
fault on the good side, in this age 
of literary chitter-chatter. 

The book opens admirably with 
the arrival of the infant Claire 
and her French nurse suddenly, 
without the least warning, in the 
trim English cottage of gentility 
inhabited by Miss Harriet Bran- 
don, an unmarried lady, fast falling 
into those errors of spinsterdom of 
which all the rest «f the world are 
so appreciative. The nurse brings 
a letter from Colonel Brandon, 4 
wandering brother, who has mar- 
ried unknown to his family, lost 
his wife, and is himself dying, and 
only able to sign the letter written 
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by his servant, giving the precious 
charge of his child to his sister. 
He has sent, he tells her, all the 
necessary papers by the same 
servant, an Englishman, in a letter 
addressed to an uncle, whose heir 
he is. But the nurse relates how 
the man, after placing her in the 
steamboat, went ashore again for 
something forgotten, and never 
came back ; and in short the proofs 
never arrive, the man is found at 
the bottom of the Tagus murdered 
for the money he was known to 
have about him, and Claire remains 
in her aunt’s care, with nothing 
but the letter to prove her identity 
or that she is Charles Brandon’s 
legitimate daughter. The next of 
kin, another brother, contests the 
claim of the child, for whom no 
proofs can be produced except the 
moral proof of her father’s signa- 
ture: and the trial goes against 
them. There is no poverty in- 
volved, for Harriet Brandon is 
rich, and the child has by this 
time taken utter ion of her 
heart and life, and turned her into 
an adoring mother rather than 
aunt. All attempts to discover 
legal proof of Colonel Brandon’s 
marriage having failed, this excel- 
lent woman determines to conceal 
from Claire the supposed stigma 
which the decision of the jur 

has put upon her. Mr Marshall 
does not fail to allow that Harriet 
Brandon’s passionate determina- 
tion, and terror lest Claire, in spite 
of all her precautions, should dis- 
cover this secret, is overstrained 
and morbid; but we think that 
he himself also makes too much 
of it. For when Claire does dis- 
cover—naturally at the moment 
of her life when such a fact tells 
most deeply —the mystery sur- 
rounding her birth, she takes it as 
shame, and condemns both herself 


. 


and her noble lover to despair, 
with a heartrending renunciation 
which is carried to the utmost 
verge of possibility. We are in- 
clined to say once more that it is 
too much, and that our hearts are 
being wrung without cause, since 
Charles Brandon’s-dying word is 
moral if not legal proof, and there 
is really no shame involved had 
the question been faced sensibly. 
However, there is a great deal 
more warrant for the misery than 
in the imbroglio of ‘Kit and 
Kitty’; for the lover is an Aus- 
trian noble, and the mere fact 
that Claire is not “noble” has 
already caused many searchings of 
heart, and atragic breach between 
him and his mother, which this 
deeper imperfection increases ten- 
fold. The reader will see that the 
story is full of striking situations, 
of which we will disclose no more 
to him. The loves of Claire and 
Conrad are not the wishy-washy 
loves of society , and on the whole, 
this book is quite unlike the 
bland works with which we are 
accustomed, in which everything 
is smoothed over by the usages of 
a highly self-contained age, and no 
man, or woman either, dares to let 
it be seen that his heart is break- 
ing, but must go out to dinner all 
the same. Claire Brandon is not 
of this kind, and her history 
(though there is too much lofty 
conversation) is well worth the 
trouble of following out. 


From this very clever book, 
which reminds us a little of the 
strong dramatic effects of Lord 
Lytton—or let us say a name 
more potenty the Bulwer of our 
youth—it is a very long leap to the 
frank and stirring sensation of the 
‘Bull i’ th’ Thorn.’! This is not 
a novel of character or of philo- 
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sophical reflection, but of adven- 
ture and incident, stratagem, fight, 
and intrigue, always exciting, and 
full of breathless situations. The 
jaded reader, distracted perbaps 
with imtrospection and analysis, 
will find a refreshing stimulant 
in a story which is running over 
with energy and movement, with- 
out any of the conventional mys- 
tery of the shilling dreadfuls, or 
the antediluvian horrors of the 
African continent. Mr Paul Cush- 
ing, indeed, has no spell equal to 
that of Mr Rider Haggard. But 
all the English portion of his 
book is extremely good, and he 
has entirely caught the flavour 
and atmosphere of the period 
when the steaming mail dashed 
up in a mist of haste and ex- 
citement to the inn doors, and 
the quiet of the country was 
swept of nights by such swift and 
stealthy bands as those of “the 
Reevers” which furnish him with 
an exceedingly striking scene. 
The Reevers were horse-stealers— 
a regular band of banditti, whose 
raids over the country were ren- 
dered tragical by the fact that the 

nalty of their crimes was death. 

e cannot call to mind any- 
thing more effective in its way 
than the assembling of these 
bands, stealing in fen every 
quarter, in a moonless night, 
across the wastes and country 
paths to the solitary house called 
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the Bull i’ th’ Thorn, last rem. 
nant of an ancient property, and 
refuge of a fallen family, where the 
fierce peasant-wife of the ruined 
proprietor receives them for the 
sake of gain, in spite of the feeble 
resistance of her broken-down hus- 
band. The company assembled 
in the old hall, with its sombre 
oak fittings, in the glare of the 
smoky candles, the picketed horses 
and anxious sentinels outside, the 
desperadoes with their arms all 
ready for any alarm, and ready 
to sell their lives dearly if dis- 
turbed, is a curious picture, and 
one which has every appearance 
of truth. There are lighter scenes 
also, which are full of the quaint- 
ness of country life in the end of 
last century. The story is the 
legitimate one, fundamental type 
of all stories—of the ruined heir 
who loves and is beloved again by 
a lady equal to his blood, but far 
above his fortunes, for whose sake 
he sets: out upon the world to make 
fame and wealth. How he does it, 
and how constancy and true love 
conquer all obstacles, we need not 
tell. Perhaps in this as in other 
similar cases, it is the obstacles 
that are the most interesting. The 
hero’s adventures in Mexico are 
thrilling indeed; but the English 
country-side, with the excitements 
to which we Lave referred hidden 
in its quiet, furnishes a much more 
interesting picture. 
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IN PRAISE OF VULCAN. 


I.—THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


WHEN the wild men from Pentland’s shaggy side 
Stared at the Fifeshire woodlands, did they dream 
This fiery dragon with its lungs of steam 

Would make the heaven its pathway, and would glide 

With cloud and sound above the wondering tide? 
Could they have hoped hot Haste would drive its team 
Straight for the gulf, and leap yon ocean stream, 

High o’er Inchgarvie’s isle, with double stride? 

Nay, but the heart of iron was in the land, 

The soul of fire, the strength of lifted arm; 
The breath of wind was theirs; one thing alone 

They knew not—this—how God Himself had planned 

Mortals should conquer Earth, and bind in one 
Our broken world, with commerce for a charm. 


II.—THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


THE men who builded Babel, day by day 
Saw the great city less, the plains more wide, 
Till God sent down confusion for their pride, 
And tower and trench sank back to common clay. 
Nor better fared the men who far away 
Beheld their harbour giant o’er the tide, 
For lo! earth trembled, and the people cried, 
And Rhodes’ Colossus crashed into the bay. 
But this transcendent tower of magic birth, 
That tames the lightning-flash and mocks the thunder, 
Has set a star in Heaven,—with upturned eyes 
The nations meet, and pass in marvel under, 
And humbled, in the silence of surprise 
They find a long-lost language of the earth. 


H. D. Rawns.ey. 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 


THis great State investigation, 
which occupied public attention 
for more than a year, is at length 
a thing of the past. The result 
is recorded in a document which 
necessarily commands the public 
confidence from the character of 
the judges who have issued it, 
and from its intrinsic evidence of 
moderation and fairness. It ter- 
minates a period of the most bitter 
personal and political controversy 
which has ever been waged in these 
islands during the memory of its 
oldest inhabitants. The occasion 
was adequate to account for it, for 
it sprung from a determined at- 
tempt on the part of a portion of 
the Irish to effect a dismember- 
ment of the empire, and an equally 
determined resistance. The cele- 
brated manifesto of Lord Beacons- 
field,addressed to the Duke of Marl- 
borough in 1880, had warned the 
country of what was going on to 
menace its tranquillity. Regard- 
less of consequences, the majority 
of the Liberal party at the general 
election of that year made common 
cause with the disaffected Irish in 
every re with the result 
that it was placed in power by men 
who, it was said at the time, and 
it now turns out to be true, were 
determined to keep Ireland in dis- 
turbance, and the House of Com- 
mons in subjection. The Liberal 
Government, under the guidance 
of Mr Forster, struggled manfully 
against the fate which its rashness 
had invoked. A League started up 
to baffle its policy and confound 
its administration. We had it on 
high authority years ago that crime 
dogged the footsteps of that League; 
its decrees were issued in the dark, 
its sanctions were boycotting and 


murder. A thousand Irishmen 
were flung into jail without a trial, 
and it looked as if, notwithstand- 
ing the desperation and audacity 
with which the struggle had been 
conducted, the resources of civil- 
isation were too strong for the 
uncrowned king of anarchy and 
misery any longer to contend with. 
The world, however, was astonished 
to learn that on the very eve of 
triumph the British Cabinet en- 
tered into a compact known as 
the Kilmainham Treaty, threw 
open the doors of the prisons, 
stipulated that those who had 
excited disorder should help to 
put it down, and at the same 
time assist in the vindication of 
Liberal principles and promote 
the interests of the Liberal party. 

Fortune failed to smile on this 
ill-omened compact. The Phenix 
Park murder ensued, inoppor- 
tunely no doubt, in the inter- 
ests of these whitewashed cham- 
pions of order, and a stringent 
Coercion Act was imposed by the 
hands of their new allies. The 
discord which followed was very 
difficult to allay, and the election 
of 1885 found the Irish party 
in vengeful opposition to the Lib- 
erals in every constituency in 
Great Britain. Mr Gladstone was 
found appealing for a majority 
which should render him inde- 
pendent of their aid, and secure 
him from all temptation to yield 
to their demands. His prayer 
was rejected, and he accordingly 
executed, with the rump of his 
followers, that astounding volte- 
face which beats the record of 
political faithlessness. Jailer and 
captive were found in close poli- 
tical alliance. Eighty-five votes 
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resented a temptation which, as 

fad been foreseen and openly pro- 
claimed by its victim, was absol- 
utely irresistible. In consequence, 
a Home Rule Parliament in Dub- 
lin was proposed by a British 
Premier to a British Parliament, 
and the once great Liberal party 
was shattered into fragments. 

The new alliance provoked a 
bitter and unsparing criticism. 
England does not love coalitions 
under any circumstances, and it 
was instinctively felt that an alli- 
ance between jailer and captive 
boded no good to the welfare of 
the public. If Mr Parnell and 
his associates had been rightfully 
imprisoned in 1882, for the causes 
assigned, they were not fit associ- 
ates on even terms with the Min- 
isters of the Crown. If their im- 
prisonment had been an error and 
a political and personal wrong, as 
honourable men, smarting under 
a sense of injustice, they would 
have demanded a public repara- 
tion. The charges brought against 
the Land League, not merely by Mr 
Forster, but by Mr Gladstone him- 
self, and above all by Sir William 
Harcourt, were far too terrible and 
too detailed to admit of being laid 
on one side, as ordinary political 
invectives may be forgotten when 
the occasion for them has passed 
away. Accordingly the new alli- 
ance led to a searching investiga- 
tion into the characters and an- 
tecedents of the men whom, for 
party purposes and for party gain, 
the Liberal chief was willing to 
introduce into the higher walks of 
English public life. The‘ Times’ 


newspaper—not for the first time 
in its history when a great cause 
has been at stake, when the na- 
tional safety we had almost said 
has been imperilled—threw itself 
into the breach. It assailed the 
ill-omened and unprincipled con- 
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federacy, which had nearly seized 
supreme power in the State, with 
unsparing vigour. If in its un- — 
compromising hostility, conducted 
on purely political grounds, and in 
furtherance of political purposes 
closely associated with the safety 
of the public, it has been betrayed 
into errors which a more calculat- 
ing prudence would have avoided, 
much must be forgiven to a jour- 
nal which has dared greatly, and 
in the end jas done a signal ser- 
vice to the State. It is possible 
to demonstrate that many errors 
have been committed. The Gov- 
ernment may he blamed for grant- 
ing the Commission, its law officer 
may be condemned for mixing in 
the fray, the zeal which outruns 
discretion may be held up to cen- 
sure, the fatuity which gave cre- 
dence to the clumsy forgeries of 
Pigott may be ridiculed and con- 
demned. But the broad fact re- 
mains that the ‘ Times,’ regardless 
of financial strain and at enormous 
cost in harass and anxiety, has 
steadily denounced, and finally 
dragged before the bar of public 
opinion, men whose conduct and 
characters it believed to consti- 
tute a public danger and a public 
menace. A great State trial has 
been the consequence. The result 
is, that certain charges have been 
substantiated — proved by legal 
evidence to the satisfaction of 
three experienced judges. Those 
charges are therefore removed for 
all time from the region of vague 
crimination and _ recrimination. 
They stand as the adjudication of 
a great tribunal upon evidence 
publicly given in presence of the 
accused and tested on their behalf 
by the utmost skill of cross-ex- 
amination. It is now the duty 
of the public, and those who either 
lead or share in public opinion, 
to endeavour to appreciate those 
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charges which have been ascer- 
tained to be true. Those which 
have been disproved may be laid 
out of account. So far as the 
‘ Times,’ in reliance on Pigott and 
others, has pushed matters to the 
extent of wronging those whom it 
has denounced, it has paid the 
po in damages. So far as it 

as failed to make good any of its 
charges, it may be said pro tanto 
to have failed in prudence. Those 
who never make mistakes never 
achieve any great design. Weare 
concerned to appreciate what it is 
that these set, 0 been proved to 
be guilty of, and then to ascertain 
whether they are fit to be enrolled 
as leaders or as followers in a 
great political party, and whether 
or not their presence in the ranks 
of Liberals, under circumstances 
which give them a determining vote 
in their councils, is a deep discredit 
to the party and a source of peril 
to the empire. 

What the British public under- 
stood in a vague and general man- 
ner before these lamentable occur- 
rences of recent years, was that a 
secret conspiracy of Fenians exist- 
ed in America and Ireland,aimed at 
the continuance of the Queen’s Gov- 
ernment and the publictranquillity. 
Their methods and organisation 
were not fully understood, and 
they only attracted attention dur- 
ing periods of disturbance. The 
Irish parliamentary party were 
distinct from them. Extended 
suffrage and Fenian energy and 
determination led to the parlia- 
mentary party falling more and 
more under the sway of this dan- 
gerous body. The outcome of 
events, whether distinctly design- 
ed or not by any leader amongst 
them, was an alliance between the 
party of violence and disorder and 
the party which wished to preserve 
the semblance at least of attach- 
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ment to constitutional methods. It 
may readily be conceived that the 
parliamentary leaders did not at 
first intend that that alliance 
should be very close, and thought 
that the two bodies might work on 
— lines, each being separate- 
responsible for its own proce- 
ure. But when once the principle 
of joint action was admitted, it 
was impossible to prescribe the 
limits within which it should be 
confined. The more daring and 
resolute organisation speedily drew 
after it, or converted into its con- 
venient tools, the men who still 
hankered after respectability, but 
thought they could tamper with 
crime and accept a temporary 
partnership with criminals on the 
principle of limited liability. The 
public was dismayed to find out- 
rage and murder resorted to as 
apparently permissible political ex- 
pedients—crime dogging the foot- 
steps of a constitutional associa- 
tion, and the functions of Parlia- 
ment paralysed by its members. It 
was an entirely new chapter in the 
political and constitutional history 
of theempire. The procedure was 
one which, if limited to Ireland, 
was of portentous significance, as 
involving the ruin and misery of 
all classes of its inhabitants. If 
introduced into England and Scot- 
land, it might easily subvert the 
commonwealth and render all gov- 
ernment impossible. All could see 
that every tradition which had 
hitherto guided public life and reg- 
ulated the conduct of public men, 
was openly set at defiance. All 
could see that there was a suspi- 
cious correspondence between the 
language used by the Irish in 
America and by the Irish in Ire- 
land ; that subsidies of money, and, 
it was suspected, of arms, came 
from one country to the other ; 
that crime was stimulated by one 
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set of agencies, and not controlled 
or denounced by the other. But 
no one knew or could know, till 
the ‘ Times’ came forward to pro- 
claim it, the extent of the com- 
plicity which existed between 
those who posed as constitutional 
politicians, and those who were 
avowedly, or in the general belief, 
responsible for acts of criminal 
violence on an extensive scale. It 
was urged on to this course, which 
has for ever prevented the crimes 
of 1880-82 from sinking into ob- 
livion and their authors escaping 
with impunity, by the considera- 
tion that grave doubts were per- 
plexing the minds of the whole 
country. The public judgment 
was liable to be perverted when it 
was seen that the Liberal leaders 
who had borne the brunt of the 
struggle with disorder, entered 
into a political compact with those 
whom they had imprisoned, de- 
nounced, and circumvented, the 
open terms of which were the 
surrender of political power in 
Ireland into their hands, and 2% 
disruption of the Union which 
was established in 1800. The 
compact involved the enrolling of 
Mr Parnell and his colleagues 
amongst the respected leaders of 
one of the great constitutional 
parties, and no doubt in this 
sudden and unexpected turn in 
the wheel of fortune, they would 
gladly have drawn the veil of 
oblivion over their past lives. But 
the public safety is at stake if 
men may cut their way to power 
and place by the methods imputed 
to the Irish chiefs. If crime and 
outrage are to be the road to 

litical power in this country, it 
is right that the public should 
know it, and either accept it or 
takeits measures accordingly. The 
‘Times,’ as the leading public jour- 
nal, came forward to proclaim what 
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it believed to be the truth of the 
transactions of which the public 
had witnessed the outward mani- 
festation. It proclaimed more 
than it could prove by strictly 
legal evidence, and it was wilfully 
imposed upon by falsehood and 
forgery emanating from the camp 
of its opponents; but in the main 
it succeeded in laying bare a state 
of things which no reasonable man, 
who values public tranquillity and 
the safety of the empire, can afford 
to disregard. 

We now know beyond any fur- 
ther doubt that towards the close 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
the Fenian movement was repre- 
sented by two organisations—one 
in Ireland, and one in America, 
The Irish body was. named the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, the 
American was called the Clan-na- 
Gael. They were parts of one and 
the same conspiracy. The members 
were interchangeable. The objects 
of both were to separate Ireland 
from England by insurrection, and 
to establish a republic in the former 
island. Its funds were largely 
spent in introducing arms into Ire- 
land. Mr Davitt was a member 
of its Supreme Council. Mr Par- 
nell was so far cognisant of its pro- 
ceedings that he always unders 
that it was the practice of the 
brotherhood to assassinate those of 
its members who proved faithless 
to its cause. An association of 
this kind is an association for the 
purpose of levying war upon the 
Queen. Open warfare was im- 
possible—its resources in men, war 
material, and money did not ad- 
mit of it. But about that time, 
if we remember rightly, Russia 
coined a new phrage to describe 
its operations in Turkey, that it 
was carrying on war unofficially. 
Some idea of that sort seems to 
have been entertained both by the 
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Clan-na-Gael and by the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood. It car- 
ried on war by creating distur- 
bance and fomenting crime; and 
the extent to which the Par- 
nellite party is legally proved to 
have been implicated in, and re- 
sponsible for, this unofficial mode 
of levying civil war, is clearly 
described in the report of the 
Commissioners. ‘ 

The whole scheme originated 
with Mr Davitt, who had been 
sentenced to penal servitude as a 
Fenian, or, in more precise lan- 
guage, as a conspirator to depose 
the Queen and levy war against 
her. On emerging from jail, he 
rejoined his old associates. He 
says that he did so to convert the 
movement to one of open and 
constitutional action; but if that 
was his original object, it was soon 
lost sight of, and he signally failed 
to carry it into effect. His notion 
was to utilise the land question as 


one of general interest, and make 
it a stepping-stone to national 


independence. He evidently was 
fully alive to the impossibility 
of arousing a general movement 
of the masses in favour of an 
abstract theory of independence 
or separation. Something which 
would appeal to their cupidity or 
rouse their self-interest was neces- 
sary for that purpose. Accord- 
ingly he. went to America and 
entered into relations there with 
the Clan-na-Gael and the trustees 
of the skirmishing fund which had 
been started by O’Donovan Rossa 
to assist Ireland to strike England 
“anywhere where she could be 
hurt.” In 1878 the Clan-na-Gael 
proposed a union with Mr Par- 
nell’s Irish sapporters, on terms 
that the latter should declare in 
favour of self-government—a con- 
venient form of expression whose 
meaning might be expanded or 
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contracted at pleasure; and also 
that they should vigorously agi- 
tate the land question. The pro- 
= does not appear to have 
een formally accepted by the 
parties concerned, but the Com- 
missioners say that it nevertheless 
formed the basis on which the 
American party gave their sup- 
port to Mr Parnell and his poli- 
tics. The result of Mr Davitt’s 
visit to America was, that he 
formed a close alliance with those 
of the Clan-na-Gael who thought 
that Irish independence could be 
urged forward by a land agitation. 
Mr Devoy remained the chief of 
that section of the Clan-na-Gael 
which regarded insurrection as the 
only means of severing Ireland 
from England. Davitt and De- 
voy agreed that both sections 
should act in harmony for their 
common purpose. Accordingly the 
Land League movement in Ireland 
was established. Throughout its 
whole history, say the Commis- 
sioners, the necessity of conciliat- 
ing the extreme section of the 
Clan-na-Gael modified and con- 
trolled the action of the parlia- 
mentary party. At an early date 
Mr Parnell took part in the estab- 
lishment of the Land League, 
knowing that Devoy had been in 
its favour, and that he and Davitt 
had been in communication re- 
specting it. The Land League 
itself was composed of various 
sections, moderate and advanced. 
The general object of the League 
was to bring these various sections 
together on what was called a 
common platform; but four out of 
its first seven chosen officers—viz., 
Messrs Biggar, Egan, Davitt, and 
Brennan—were, or had been, Fe- 
nians. Some of the governing com- 
mittee aimed at separation and the 
establishment of an Irish republic, 
some desired a federal arrange- 








ment, others aimed at reducing 
rents and acquiring the ownership 
of the soil. 

In this organisation it is a fair 
inference from all the findings of 
the Commissioners that Fenian 
brains, Fenian policy, and Fenian 
money predominated. That, how- 
ever, is an affair of the past. 
The important question as regards 
the future, and having regard to 
the position which recent political 
manceuvres have conferred on Mr 
Parnell, is to ascertain what was 
the true character of that states- 
man’s proceedings at that time. 
In his voyage to America, Mr 
Parnell, unfortunately for himself, 
dilated upon his views in conversa- 
tion with Mr Ives, a reporter on the 
staff of the ‘New York Herald.’ 
In his evidence he tried to explain 
away their effect. But the Commis- 
sioners consider that his explana- 
tion was not to be accepted as 
either natural or correct. At that 
early stage of the proceedings they 
convict him of deprecating Fenian 
opposition to his movement. He 
was pointing out that open and 
secret organisation might be use- 
fully combined. He regretted that 
the Fenians did not take the same 
view, and persisted in holding 
aloof. He wished them instead to 
make use of the open organisation, 
in order to assist their own. The 
result of such expressions on the 
part of the Commissioners is, that 
they regard Mr Parnell as desirous 
of coming to an understanding 
with the Fenians, with a view to 
concerted action between them. 
This is not the only occasion! on 
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which the Commissioners refuse to 
accept Mr Parnell’s sworn state- 
ments and explanations. Later on 
in the history of the connection 
between the Irish and American 
wings of this disastrous movement, 
we find Mr Parnell again reduced 
to denials and explanations which 
are not accepted by the Commis- 
sioners as true. In the spring of 
1881 occurred the celebrated in- 
terview between him and Le Caron, 
which is thus dealt with by the 
Commissioners. Le Caron attri- 
buted to Mr Parnell a statement 
authorising him to see Devoy and 
say to him that he, Mr Parnell, 
believed that John Devoy could do 
more than any other one man to 
bring about an understanding be- 
tween his organisation and those 
who were working on this side of 
the water. Failing John Devoy, 
he was to see Alexander Sullivan 
and others with that view. Mr 
Parnell added, according to Le 
Caron, that on both sides of the 
water they were working for a 
common purpose—viz., the inde- 

ndence of Ireland, and that he 

ad long since ceased to believe 
that anything but the force of arms 
would bring about the redemption 
of Ireland. The Commissioners, 
on the consideration of all the sur- 
rounding facts and probabilities, 
and the corroboration afforded by 
a letter from Devoy, showing that 
the message had been delivered, 
came to the conclusion that Le 
Caron had given a correct account 
of the message which Mr Parnell 
requested him to convey. There 
cannot be stronger testimony in sup- 





1There are six occasions on which the Commissioners decline to accept Mr 
Parnell’s sworn statement, and decide that the contrary is the truth: (1) His 


statement about the last link speech ; (2) about the message to Devoy 


rough 


Le Caron; (8) about his interview with Mr Ives; (4) about the bread and lead 
speech ; (5) about Fenian opposition to the Land League ; (6) about his purchase 
of the ‘ Irishman.’ 
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port of the ‘ Times’’ accusation that 
this was not a free movement of 
public opinion, but a treasonable 
and criminal agitation which was 
going on. Devoy was one of the 
most pronounced and violent ene- 
mies of this country, and evidence 
which showsthat Parnell was seek- 
ing his co-operation, and avowing a 
common purpose with him to 
achieve the independence of Ire- 
land, is fatal to the pretensions of 
the League as a loyal and consti- 
tutional organisation. 

How dangerous and criminal 
this co-operation, which was thus 
rashly proposed, might turn out to 
be, was clearly shown by some of 
the subsequent proceedings of the 
Clan-na-Gael, that notorious associ- 
ation,with which murder and dyna- 
mite outrages are inseparably con- 
nected. It appears that there was 
an Irish National Land League in 
America, a convention of which 
was summoned at Buffalo in Jan- 
uary 1881. The Clan - na -Gael 
seems to have been dissatisfied 
with its action. It was afraid 
that the foundations of its own 
organisation were being gradually 
sapped, and that a power was 
being built up capable of crushing 
out the revolutionary spirit while 
ostensibly working for Ireland. 
Moderation of any kind seems to 
have been hateful in its sight. In 
1883 the Land League of America 
ceased to exist, and then the Clan- 
na-Gael obtained the control over 
the entire Land League movement 
in America, and thenceforward re- 
tained it. It then exhibited in 
full light the nature of its designs 
and its methods, and assuredly the 
most distant association of any 
leading statesman in this country 
with that infamous body ought for 
ever to destroy his claim to public 
confidence. Tn September of that 


year a circular was issued by Alex- 
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ander Sullivan and the executive 
of the Clan-na-Gael to its members 
advocating dynamite and advising 
the punishment of traitors. We 
cannot see our way, said the circu- 
lar, for an armed insurrection in 
Ireland, this side of some great 
foreign war with England, but in 
the meantime we shall carry on an 
incessant and unceasing warfare 
with the powers of England in 
public and in secret. With regard 
to the Irish National League of 
America, the Commissioners re- 

orted it as proved that since the 

hiladelphia Convention of April 
1883 it had been directed by the 
Clan-na-Gael, a body whom they 
describe as actively engaged in pro- 
moting the use of dynamite for the 
destruction of life and property in 
England. The two organisations 
concurrently collected sums a- 
mounting to more than £60,000 
for a fund called the Parliament- 
ary Fund. From this fund £7556 
was paid in the year 1886 to Irish 
members of Parliament, whose 
names it was agreed should not 
be disclosed, and £10,500 in 1887. 
It has not, however, they say, 
been proved that Mr Parnell or 
any of the respondents knew that 
the Clan-na-Gael controlled the 
Irish American League, or was 
collecting money for the Parlia- 
hig and the operations 
of that body were secret. But at 
the same time the Commissioners 
found that it was proved that Mr 
Parnell and the other respondents 
invited and obtained the assistance 
and co-operation of the physical 
force party in America, including 
the Clan-na-Gael, and in order to 
obtain that assistance, abstained 
from repudiating or condemning 
the action of that party. If so, 
their knowledge as to the exact 
relations of the Clan-na-Gael and 
the Irish American League, and 
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the exact source of the money 
payments, is of minor relative im- 

rtance. The respondents also 
invited the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of, and accepted subscriptions 
from, Patrick Ford, a known ad- 
voecate of crime and the use of 
dynamite. 

It is with these findings present 
toour minds that we return to Mr 
Parnell’s visit to America. He was 
accompanied by Mr Dillon, and 
they were received by the extreme 
or physical force party as well as by 
the general body of the American 
Irish. In New York Mr Parnell 
entered into communication with 
the leaders of the extreme section 
of the Clan-na-Gael, including 
Devoy and Alexander Sullivan, 
but what those communications 
were we do not know. Condon 
took a leading part in procuring 
for Mr Parnell a hearing betes the 
House of Representatives. The 
Commissioners find that Mr Par- 
nell knew this, also that he knew 
that Condon was a member of the 
Clan-na-Gael, and one of the re- 
leased prisoners in connection with 
the murder of Sergeant Brett. 
The speeches delivered by Mr 
Parnell in America were put in 
evidence, and carefully considered. 
The Commissioners give this con- 
clusion as to their purport and 
effect, that the language used 
indicated a desire for the complete 
separation of Ireland from the 
United Kingdom. The ends there- 
fore proposed by Mr Parnell were 
in accord with those of the ex- 
tremest section of the Clan-na-Gael. 
How far the means he was willing 
to employ corresponded with theirs 
the report must show. With re- 
gard to the celebrated Cincinnati 
speech, which includes the famous 
passage about refusing to be satis- 
fied till the last link which binds 


Treland to England is destroyed, 
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we are under the impression that 
its authenticity has been frequentl 
denied, and notably by Mr wall 
himself in the House of Commons. 
Be that as it may, Mr Parnell did 
not deny it on oath, but he urged 
that it was entirely = to 
anything he had ever thought or 
said. The evidence, however, the 
Commissioners significantly _re- 
mark, “leads us to the conclusion 
that Mr Parnell did use the words 
attributed to him, and they are 
certainly not inconsistent with 
some of his previous utterances.” 
He appears to have usually con- 
fined himself to that general de- 
claration in favour of self-govern- 
ment which had been recommended 
as the basis of concerted action, 
“ leaving his language to be inter- 
preted by his hearers in accordance 
with their individual wishes.” 
Upon his relation to the Fenians 
the following findings deserve to 
be remembered. On his landing 
in Cork he received an address 
from them. At a banquet given 
to him Mr Biggar spoke to the 
effect that, if what he called their 
constitutional action in Parliament 
did not succeed in getting the 
rights they wanted for Ireland, he 
thought that Ireland would be 
able to produce another Hartmann, 
probably with a much better result, 
—a menacing expression which he 
found it impossible to explain. 
At the celebrated Rotunda meet- 
ing of April 3, 1880, Mr Parnell 
—this new chief of the Liberal 
party and expectant Cabinet Min- 
ister—narrated, amidst loud and 
long cheers, how a gentleman came 
on to one of his platforms in Ame- 
rica and said, “ Here are 5 dollars 
for bread and 20 for lead.” Mr 
Parnell wanted the Commissioners 
to believe that he understood lead 
to mean the Land League. The 
Commissioners, however, rejected 
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this explanation, and found that 
he wanted to convey to his hearers 
that he had the support of those 
who advocated the use of lead, and 
that the anecdote was afterwards 
repeated to the men of “rebel 
Cork.” It was in vain for Mr Par- 
nell to contend before the Commis- 
sion that the Fenians consistently 
opposed the Land League from the 
first, and that their opposition in- 
creased during 1880. “We find 
no evidenée of it,” say the Com- 
missioners. After the meeting at 
the Rotunda they say that Mr 
Parnell does not appear to have 
encountered any hostility from the 
a force party. In fact, Mr 
. Harris brushed aside his lead- 
er’s equivocations, and blurted out 
that had it not been for the Fen- 
ian organisation, the Land League 
never could have assumed the pro- 
portions it did. Later on in their 
report the Commissioners say that 
no denunciation by Mr Parnell of 
the action of the physical’ force 
arty, either in Ireland or in Amer- 
ica, has been given in evidence, 
and that Mr Parnell stated before 
them that he could not say that 
he had by speech or action found 
fault with the Fenian organisa- 
tion. It may suit Mr Parnell 
now, in the altered state of poli- 
tical circumstances, to adopt a 
more moderate and measured 
tone. But the evidence given 
and the findings come to by the 
Commissioners, so plainly reveal 
the implacable foe to England, and 
the willing ally of her worst and 
most treacherous enemies, that 
only those can be deceived who 
wilfully sHut their eyes to what 
ay | know to be established facts. 
t was under these auspices and 
in these circumstances that the 
notorious Land League started 
upon its career of baneful activity. 
Mr Parnell might be the titular 
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chief, but its business was chiefly 


conducted by Davitt, Egan, and 
Brennan. r Parnell admitted 
that he left the appointment of 
organisers to Egan and Davitt, 
and made no inquiries as to the 
antecedents of those whom they 
selected. Amongst those organisers 
were men who were, or had been, 
Fenians. The report gives volu- 
minous extracts from speeches of 
many of the leaders of the agita- 
tion, in order to show the manner 
in which the organisation was 
carried on. In these speeches 
the hearers are recommended to 
obtain a licence for firearms, and 
reference is made to the right to 
kill ground-game. “ We regard 
these allusions,” say the Commis- 
sioners, “as mere pretences, and 
that the object of the speeches was 
to induce persons to obtain fire- 
arms, ready to be used for insurrec- 
tionary or other illegal purposes.” 
Besides speeches, there were the 
acts of the officers of this League. 
The Commissioners place in the 
foreground the incident of the 
Juno raid. In August 1880 the 
Fenians attacked the Juno, lying 
near Cork, and carried off forty 
cases of firearms and some of 
cartridges. A Land League meet- 


‘ing at Cork passed resolutions con- 


demning robberies of useless old 
firearms, and attributing the occur- 
rence to persons in the pay of the 
Government. The other Land 
League leaders, O’Sullivan, Bren- 
nan, and Dillon, denounced this 
proceeding of the Cork Land 
League, and some of them avowed 
their sympathy with the Fenians. 
The Commissioners say that this 
incident of the Juno raid throws 
strong light on the true relations 
between the leaders of the Land 
League and the Fenians. It de- 
monstrates that the object of 
their foremost leaders was not to 
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win over the Fenians to a con- 
stitutional policy, but to retain 
their assistance by making it clear 
that they did not condemn fla- 
grantly illegal acts. “ In our judg- 
ment,” the Commissioners proceed, 
“the object aimed at by Mr Davitt 
and the other founders of the 
Land League was not to restrain 
the revolutionary party by merging 
it in the new movement, but to 
point out that the two parties did 
not clash, and that they might be 
of mutual aid to one another.” The 
Commissioners finally declare that 
it is established that some of the 
respondents named, from whom 
Mr Parnell’s name is excluded, 
but which includes the names of 
his yet more influential friends, 
Mr Dillon and Mr W. O’Brien, 
established the Land League with 
a view to bring about Irish inde- 

ndence as a separate nation. 

urther, they say that it was 
originated by Mr Davitt, adopted 
by Mr Parnell, and that the sup- 

rt of the extreme party, both in 
reland and in America, was se- 
cured. 

Then comes the history of its 
proceedings. The first incident 
was the rejection of the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill in the 
House of Lords, in August 1880. 
From that date, as Mr Parnell 
said, the Land League spread like 
wildfire. The murder of Lord 
Mountmorris shortly followed, 
which Mr Redpath, an active 
emissary of the League, alluded 
to in terms of approval, which 
were never repudiated, and which 
were shortly followed by resolu- 
tions thanking him for his ser- 
vices. In September came Mr 
Parnell’s celebrated speech, in 
which he inaugurated the system 
of boycotting—that of isolating a 
man from the rest of his kind as 
if he were a leper. Thenceforth 
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that speech was taken as a model 
upon which the speeches of the 
organisers and leaders of the Land 
League were framed. “The prac- 
tice of boycotting was recom- 
mended in emphatic terms, and 
was adopted as a main instrument 
for the purpose of carrying out 
the unwritten law of the Lees” 
Accordingly, in the autumn of 
1880 and in the beginning of 
1881, a strenuous and combined 
effort was made by means of 
speeches throughout the country 
to arouse the passions of the 
people. Conspicuous amongst the 
speakers were Mr Dillon and Mr 
iggar. The Commissioners then 
proceed to show how the direc- 
tions of the leaders and organisers 
were acted upon. They give cases 
which are familiar to all the 
readers of Irish newspapers or of 
the Irish correspondents of London 
newspapers. e need not there- 
fore quote them. They are given 
as typical of the manner in which 
boycotting was practised. They 
say that instances of persons ob- 
noxious to the Land League being 
boycotted are so numerous, that 
they can only give examples. In 
general terms its character is de- 
scribed as constituting a most 
severe and cruel intimidation. 


“Tt is directed against those who 
pay their rent when others refuse to 
pay—a class whom Mr Parnell, in his 
interview with Mr Ives, had desig- 
nated as weak and cowardly, and 
against whom public opinion must be 
brought to bear, though it might 
manifest itself in unpleasant ways. 
It was directed against agents of land- 
lords, bailiffs, care-takers, emergency 
men called in to prevent the land 
becoming: waste, against those who 
supplied goods to such men, and 
generally against those who supplied 
food, or even spoke to boycotted 


persons ; against those who refused 
to join the league; against those 
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who gave evidence in courts . 


justice adverse to those accused 0 
agrarian crimes; against those who 
supplied cars to the police ; against 
the children of boycotted persons 
and the schools they attended ; and 
against a school, because an assistant- 
teacher was related to persons who 
had offended the league. The fune- 
rals of obnoxious persons were put 
under a similar ban, and even cof- 
fins, or the wood to make them, 
were withheld from the dead.”’ 


The Commissioners go on to de- 
scribe how this intimidation oper- 
ates. It might well result, as Mr 
Forster used to say in the House 
of Commons, in making a man’s 
life so utterly miserable as not to 
be worth having. The respondents 
never attempted to justify actual 


intimidation, but they endeavour- 
ed to make out that the Land 
League did no more than direct 
the force of public opinion against 
those whose conduct was deemed 
injurious to the interests of the 


tenants. It was, however, say 
the Commissioners, proved before 
us that the action of the Land 
League far exceeded this limit. 
The effects of boycotting were such 
as might be expected to create, and 
did create, a well-grounded terror 
in the minds of those who suffered 
under it. The Commissioners 
came to the conclusion that this 
was the intention of those who 
devised and carried out the sys- 
tem; and that though boycotting 
led in many cases to actual out- 
rage, yet it was persisted in for 
years against the same individ- 
uals, and was generally recom- 
mended notwithstanding the evils 
which plainly resulted from it. 
Therefore say the Commis- 
sioners, and the finding ought to 
be published wherever the English 
language extends: “In our judg- 
ment the leaders of the Land 


League, who combined together . 
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to carry out the system of boy. 
cotting, were guilty of a criminal 
conspiracy, one of the objects of 
which was, by a system of coercion 
and intimidation, to promote an 
agrarian agitation against the pay- 
ment of agricultural rents, for the 
purpose of impoverishing and ex- 
— from the country the Irish 
andlords, who were styled the 
English garrison.” 

They add that this charge has 
been established against a list of 
respondents, whose names they 
give, most of which enjoy an un- 
enviable notoriety with the public, 
the first of which is found to be 
the name of C. S. Parnell. One 
regrets that the Act constituting 
that Commission did not provide 
that punishment should follow 
conviction; but it ought to be 
understood far and wide that these 
men criminally conspired together 
to inflict untold sufferings on a 
large portion of the Irish popula- 
tion, in order to further political 
purposes, and to gain political 
ends. If that finding alone was 
the sole outcome of the Commis- 
sioners’ investigations, it fully 
justifies what the ‘Times’ has 
reiterated over and over again, 
that these men were in no sense 
a political party representing the 
free movement of public opinion. 
They were an organisation origi- 
nating among the alien enemies of 
England, based upon terrorism 
operating through outrage, and so 


deeply implicated with criminality 


that it was not within the power, 
even if it were within the desire, 
of the nominal leaders to place 
as effectual check upon crime. 

he Commissioners also find as 
a fact that the respondents dis- . 
seminated newspapers tending to 
incite to sedition and the commis- 
sion of crime. During the years 
1880-82 the Land League dissemi- 
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nated the ‘ Irish World,’ edited by 
Patrick Ford, one of the originators 
of the Skirmishing Fund. They. 
give extracts illustrating the char- 
acter of the publication. Patrick 
Ford started an ay ag Fund, 
the object of which he thus de- 
scribed in his paper: “I believe 
that all the material damage pos- 
sible ought to be inflicted on the 
enemy. ...I1 believe that Eng- 
land ought to be plagued with 

the plagues of Egypt, that she 
ought to scourged by day and 
terrorised by night. I believe 
that this species of warfare ought 
to be kept up until England, hurt 
as well as scared, falls paralysed 
upon her knees, and begs Ireland 
to depart from her. This is my 
idea of making war on England.” 
He preached in the ‘ Irish World’ 
the gospel of dynamite ; but Davitt 
says he has yet to meet a better 
man morally, both as a Christian 
and as a philanthropist! But we 
need not quote from Irish news- 
— ost people know the 
style in which they are written. 
Archbishop Walsh characterises 
some of those who are quoted as 
“most abominable.” And what is 
more to the purpose, the Commis- 
sioners find that from August 1881 
to February 1882 ‘ United Ire- 
land,’ the special organ of the Land 
League, had almost invariably a 
column which gave under a sen- 
sational heading short narratives 
of outrages, which it treated as 
incidental to the land agitation, 
thereby illustrating the connection 
between the agitation and the out- 
rages. So also with regard to the 
‘Irishman,’ if possible a yet worse 
publication, and the known organ 
of the Fenians, Mr Parnell swore 
that he bought it because it was 
disreputable, and he wished to get 
rid of it. But he published it for 


three years at a pecuniary loss, 
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starting with the declaration that 
it had changed hands, but not 
minds. And the Commissioners 
find from his purchase and con- 
duct that his object was to address 
his Fenian su; through that 
medium. On the ~ Fe - 
1885 appeared an article ap - 
ing Mr Parnell’s silence vith re- 
-_ to dynamite outrages. Mr 

arnell swore that he disapproved 
that article, but he failed to pro- 
duce one single speech in which 
he had denounced the use of 
dynamite. 

With regard to the charge that 
the respondents had incited per- 
sons to the commission of crime, 
including murder, the judgment is 
one of acquittal; but not an ac- 
quittal in terms upon which hon- 
ourable men can be congratulated. 
They did not by their speeches or 
otherwise incite to the commission 
of murder. The Land League 
chiefs did not base their scheme 
on a system of assassination. 
They did not intend to procure 
murder, or murder in general, to 
be committed. Even those who 
used “the most dangerous lan- 
guage” did not intend to cause 
the perpetration of murder. Mr 
Gladstone and the other chiefs of 
the Liberal party must have read - 
this exculpation of their new allies 
with a feeling of relief. Then fol- 
lows a qualification. The acquit- 
tal, when read with the qualifica- 
tion, strikes one as scarcely what 
one may call an honourable ac- 
quittal, momentous and terrible as 
was the charge. For the Com- 
missioners continue in this grave 
and serious strain: “While we 
acquit the respondents of having 
directly or intentionally incited to 
murder, we find that the speeches 
made, in which land-grabbers and 
other offenders against the League 
were denounced as traitors, and 
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as being as bad as informers, the 
urging young men to procure 
arms, and the dissemination of 
the newspapers above referred to, 
had the effect of causing an excit- 
able try to carry out the 
laws of the Land League even by 
assassination.” In other words, 
the speeches and exhortations of 
the respondents had to the murders 
and outrages subsequently com- 
mitted the relationship of cause 
and effect; but nevertheless the 
— did not knowingly intend 
that the effect should be produced. 
There was abundant evidence that 
murders and other outrages were 
committed because the victims 
had done something in contraven- 
tion of the rules of the League, 
such as taking evicted lands or 

aying rent. The position then 
is this. The respondents, to the 
number of forty-four, are proved 
to have been engaged in a criminal 
conspiracy to intimidate. Some 


of them (the more energetic) were 


working on parallel lines with the 
Fenians, with common aims and 
mutual ‘co-operation, and with no 
expressed disapproval of Fenian 
methods. Murder and outrage 
resulted from the system of in- 
timidation pursued, from the 
speeches made, exhortations given, 
and writings disseminated. They 
did not, however, intend that 
murder should result. We do 
not find in the Report a state- 
ment to the effect that they did 
not intend that outrage should 
result. It is found that they 
did not incite to any crime but 
intimidation, but that is quali- 
fied by saying that, in conse- 
quence of that incitement, crime 
and outrage were committed by 
the persons incited, and that they 
persisted in it, with knowledge of 
its effect. The verdict is—You did 
not incite to murder, and you did 
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not intend that murder should 
be committed ; but your conduct 
went perilously near to it, and 
at any rate the results were the 
same. We are glad that members 
of the House of Commons should 
have escaped, and have been 
proved entitled to escape, from a 
conviction so intolerable; but the 
character of the acquittal does 
not detract in our eyes from the 
significance of the charges which 
are proved. 
Thus Mr Gladstone’s words 
have been proved to be literally 
and strictly correct—viz., that 
crime dogged the footsteps of 
the League—but it has not been 
proved that the League actually 
incited to it. An uncharitable 
critic might possibly suggest that 
it was perfectly unnecessary that it 
should. Further than that, the 
Commissioners find that the rise 
of agrarian crime was coincident 
with the activity of the Land 
ue. There is no room to 
doubt, they say, that agrarian 
crime was raging in Ireland in 
1880-82, when the Land League 
agitation was at its height. “The 
average of agrarian crime in all 
Ireland during the first eight 
months of 1880 was 91 cases per 
month, whereas during the last 
four months of the year, when, 
as Mr Parnell says, the League 
spread like wildfire, north, south, 
east, and west, the average of 
agrarian crime was 464 per month. 
Again, if the rate of agrarian 
crime was coincident with the ac- 
tivity of the League, its decrease 
was found to be coincident with 
the inactivity of the League. On 
this point the findings of the Com- 
missioners are invaluable in re 
ference to the utility of what are 
called Coercion Acts. They find 
that the Land League was sup- 
pressed in October 1881, but its 
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operations were continued by the 
Ladies’ Land League, with £7000 
handed over to them “ to carry on 
the work, which they continued 
till the Crimes Prevention Act 
(July 12, 1882) put a check upon 
their proceedings.” There was an 
average of 404 crimes per month 
till the end of July in that year, 
an average of 121 per month after- 
wards. In 1881 the total was 
4439 in the year. In 1883, 1884, 
and 1885, it was 870, 762, and 944 
respectively. 

The National League sprang 
into existence just twelve months 
after the Land League was sup- 
pressed. During the continuance 
of the Coercion Act it did not 
show much activity. But after 
that Act ceased to operate, the 
branches of the National League 
trebled in a year, and crime again 
increased coincidently with its re- 
newed activity. Fortunately, the 
Crimes Act now in force, which is 
open to less objection than the 
Act of 1882, is perpetual, can be 
laid aside or restored at the will 
of the Executive Government, and 
does not lie at the mercy of party 
exigencies. Weall remember how 
Mr Gladstone resigned office in 
1885, when the time of renewing 
his Coercion Act on the eve of a 
general election arrived, and how 
the Conservative Government 
which succeeded was compelled to 

ut the best face it could on the 

impossibility, under the circum- 
stances, of providing itself with a 
fresh one. The result was that, 
when the Coercion Act expired, 
crime started forward with renew- 
ed intensity. 

The Commissioners then deal 
more in detail with the causes of 
crime. The respondents contend- 
ed that the activity of the League 
had nothing to do with it. Crime, 
they said, was chronic in Ireland 


when distress set in, aggravated 
by eviction and the fear of it; 
further, that it was the work of 
secret societies acting in antagon- 
ism to the League ; further, that it 
resulted from the House of Lords 
throwing out the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill. The Commis- 
sioners reject these hypotheses. 
They point to the character of the 
crime and the victims. The out- 
rages were committed upon per- 
sons who had taken land from 
which others had been evicted, 
upon persons who had paid rent, 
upon persons who had disobeyed 
other laws of the League. Evictions 
and fear of evictions, they say, were 
contributory causes of agrarian 
crime. But evictions, they say, 
naturally resulted from the policy 
pursued by the League, according 
to which tenants able to pay rent 
were exhorted not to pay, to keep 
a firm grip on their holdings, to 
bring the landlords to their knees, 
—in all which they were assurred 
of protection from the League. 
But as for evictions being the sole 
cause of crime, they point out 
that in 1881, with 3415 families 
evicted, there was more agrarian 
crime than in four years—1849- 
1852—when there were 58,423 
families evicted. As for secret 
societies being the cause, Mr Par- 
nell had accurately stated in the 
House of Commons on the 7th 
January 1881 that they had ceased 
to exist. The suggestion had never 
been made by any of the chiefs or 
officers of the e until the 
inquiry began. As for the third 
cause assigned, the Commissioners 
were of opinion that the increase 
of crime did not result from the 
rejection of the Disturbance Bill, 
but from the agitation of which 
that rejection was made the occa- 
sion. In presence of that agitation 
the hand Act of 1881, though de- 
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scribed by Sir Charles Russell as 
the first great charter for the Irish 
tenant class, was powerless to re- 
duce crime. The result of the dis- 
cussion of this subject is that the 
Commissioners find that the in- 
crease of crime—1879-1882—was 
mainly, though not exclusively,due 
to the action of the League; that 
the respondents incited to intimi- 
dation; and that in consequence 
of that incitement, crime and out- 
rage were committed by the persons 
incited. The respondents did not 
directly incite persons to commit 
other crimes than intimidation. It 
was not proved that they paid 
money for the purpose of inciting 
to crime. But at the same time 
the finding is distinct and clear 


that crimes were committed in 


consequence of the respondents in- 
citing to intimidation. In other 
words, but for the course which 
they pursued, crime would not 
have resulted. The broad result 


is that they were morally respon- 
sible for it; that they introduced 
into public life and into the con- 


duct of political struggles the 

ney of criminal intimidation, 
which resulted in the commission 
of crime, and which could not 
reasonably be expected to have 
failed in doing so. It seems to us 
that that result is one which those 
Liberals who have entered into 
political alliance with these men 
are bound to take into considera- 
tion. They have before them in 
this report how alliance with the 
Fenians dragged downwards into 
one common responsibility those 
members of the League who, as 
the Commissioners say, “ were 
sincerely opposed to crime, and 
were honestly desirous that it 
should be avoided.” They have to 
consider how far alliance with 
those whose character, conduct, 
and practices have been such as 
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are described in this report, will 
inevitably tend to lower the rep- 
utation and influence of the Liberal 
party, abandoned as it is—tempor- 
arily at all events—by nearly all 
of those whom it formerly trusted. 
Then the relations of these men 
to crime after it was committed, 
and its perpetrators, are also dis- 
cussed with a result disastrous to 
the status of the Irish members 
as a political party. That result, 
broadly stated, is that the respon- 
dents never denounced the system 
of intimidation which led to crime 
and outrage, but on the contr: 
persisted in maintaining their atti- 
tude of silence with knowledge of 
its effect. Some of them, and in 
articular Mr Davitt, did express 
ond fide disapproval of crime and 
outrage. Mr Parnell, however, 
does not appear to be included in 
this exception. As Mr M. Harris 
said in his evidence, if you assist 
the detection of a criminal you 
would cease to have public influ- 
ence in Ireland; and if Mr Par- 
nell were to give information of 
the humblest peasant in the county 
of Galway, he would cease to be a 
leader of the Irish people on the 
spot. Mr Pune canaed his 
insufficient denunciation of crime 
by saying that at the time he 
was not aware of its existence. 
After he became aware of it, no 
public occasion for speaking of it 
arose. He, however, approved of 
measures for its discouragement 
adopted by Mr Davitt. Even in 
Mr Davitt’s speeches no reference 
appears to have been made to the 
special evils resulting from in- 
timidation and boycotting, which 
had been continued with undi- 
minished severity. Contemporan- 
eously with such denunciations of 
crime as were made, the leaders 
and organisers were carrying on 
the agitation by means of speeches 
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and conduct tending to encourage 
crime. Mr M. Harris said in his 
evidence that the denunciations 
would not have much effect, as the 
people would think that it was 
$ talking to the police, and all 
gammon.” And further, the re- 
spondents defended ns charg- 
ed with agrarian crime, and sup- 
ported their families. It was not 
proved, however (and they are 
entitled to whatever credit is due 
to them in that respect), that they 
subscribed to testimonials for, or 
were intimately associated with, 
notorious criminals, or that they 
paid money to procure the esca 
of criminals from justice. On the 
other hand, it was found to be 
proved that they did pay money to 
compensate persons who had been 
injured in the commission of crime. 
But with regard to the application 
of the funds of the League the 
evidence was very meagre. The 
Commissioners say that on that 
subject they did not receive from 
Mr Parnell and the officers of the 
Land League the assistance which 
they were entitled to expect. 
Over £100,000 was received by 
the League, but no details were 
given in evidence of the manner 
in which it was expended. Its 
books and documents were numer- 
ous and bulky. They would ob- 
viously have thrown light on the 
nature of the League’s proceedings. 
They were not produced, “ and no 
valid excuse has been given for 
their non-production.” In par- 
ticular, the cash-books and ledgers, 
1881-1883, were obviously of the 
greatest importance, but were not 
roduced and not accounted for. 
gan’s Land League account in 
Paris at the bank of Monro & Co. 
was in existence, but Mr Parnell de- 
clined to authorise its production, 
and the Commission had no jurisdic- 
tion to compel it. The public must 





draw its own inferences from this. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance to the respondents of 
such evidence as the books and 
Senne see “- ym 
if the ings of the e 
were ah as would bear the light. 
The respondents would have over- 
whelmed their accusers if the daily 
record of their transactions gave 
the lie to their accusations. Their 
non-production in face of charges 
of such fearful gravity and im- 
portance is a most important con- 
sideration in weighing the general 
conduct of the respondents, and 
the value of such findings of “ not 
proven” as may be reasonably 
supposed to have resulted from the 
suppression of evidence. 

nder these circumstances, 
whether we look at those find- 
ings of the Commissioners which 
amount to a conviction, or at 
those qualified findings of not 
proven which must be read b 
the light of suppression of evi- 
dence, and of those inferences 
which reasonable men may draw 
from proved or admitted facts, the 
document before us is of terrible 
significance. The attempt is being 
made to minimise its importance 
by insisting upon those findings 
which acquit Mr Parnell and 
others of atrocious crime. Every- 
thing goes by comparison, and if 
one is charged with murder it is 
a relief to be only convicted of 
criminal conspiracy to intimidate. 
“Fancy,” said Carlyle, “that 
thou deservest to be hanged (as 
is most a thou wilt feel it 
happiness to be only shot ; fancy 
that thou deservest to be han 
in a hair-halter, it will be a lux- 
ury to die in hemp.” Sir Charles 
Russell and his Gladstonian 
eulogists are the best evidence 
that the findings of the Commis- 
sioners destroy the character of 
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those constitutional politicians 
whom Mr Gladstone has accepted 
as his allies. The defence made 
before the Commissioners, which 
was stoutly maintained with the 
vigour inspired by a knowledge 
that infamy was at stake, was 
that the respondents had no con- 
nection whatever with Fenianism, 
that not a farthing had they re- 
ceived from the ChaanGad ext 
the dynamiters, that the #enians 
were all along opposed to the 
Land League, that criminal in- 
timidation was against the wish 
of the League, that where the 
League was powerful there was 
little or no crime, that the secret 
societies whose agency was hos- 
tile to the League were alone re- 
sponsible for crime. This case, 
on which their characters as re- 
spectable politicians dissociated 
from crime, on their own show- 
ing, depended, has been shattered 
into fi ents. Instead of it we 
have a deliberate judgment re- 
corded, after months of searching 
investigation, that it was a neces- 
sary part of the scheme which was 
being ruthlessly carried out, that 
Fenians and Leaguers should work 
hand in hand, that the former 
should clearly understand that 
both organisations were working 
in the same direction, that they 
should not be invited to give up 
their rebellious or treasonable 


practices, but that they should 
contribute men and money to the 
furtherance of the common object. 


It is impossible but that this 
report should have a powerful in- 
fluence upon the future pelle of 
England in dealing with Irish dis- 
affection and social disturbance. 
It is shown that those evils spring 
from the machinations and devices 
of the alien enemies of this coun- 
try, who, when the Executive is 
armed only with the powers con- 
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ferred by the ordinary law, are 
able to spread as much havoc and 
misery amongst the subjects of the 
Queen as if they were a hostile 
army planted in their midst. When 
the Government is armed with the 
necessary powers, it is able to 
withstand these men, and to af- 
ford reasonable protection to their 
victims. We have now had a firm 
government of Ireland for nearly 
four years, with the result that 
tranquillity is restored and protec- 
tion to life and liberty fairly secure. 
But it would be most unwise to 
restrict any of the powers which 
Parliament, after its experience of 
Irish anarchy and suffering, has 
wisely entrusted in a permanent 
shape to the Executive. We now 
know, beyond all doubt, that the 
enemies of what is called coercion 
are those whom Mr Bright fitly 
called the Irish rebel party and its 
miserable dupes in this country. 
Those who are carrying on civil 
war against England in an unoffi- 
cial manner, on the principle of 
limited liability, are above all 
things anxious to strike their weap- 
ons from the hands of the Govern- 
ment. In this free country there 
are many methods open to them of 
utilising parliamentary opposition 
to the Government for the farther. 
ance of the common purpose. That 
has been done to such effect, that 
the rules of parliamentary proced- 
ure have been radically changed, 
the cléture introduced, and never- 
theless the business of Parliament ~ 
suspended. The disorder in the 
House of Commons has been car- 
ried to such a pitch, that a feeling 
in favour of Home Rule set in from 
sheer weariness and despair. We 
trust that this Report will for ever 
dissipate this sentiment. It is ne- 
cessary that the public mind and . 
the nerves of statesmen should be 

braced up to meet with patience 
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and resolution the crisis which has 
been developed. It is impossible 
to hand over Ireland—more espe- 
cially the loyal adherents of the 
Union in that island—to such a 
conspiracy as is laid bare in this 
Report. Ulster and the Protest- 
ant population of Ireland must 
necessarily be our first care. But 
the Roman Catholic portion of the 
pulation also has its claims to 
protected, and ought not to be 
handed over to the tender mercies 
of either Fenians or Leaguers. 
What public course, if any, it is 
fit to adopt in consequence of this 
Report will — grave consider- 
ation. Probably the best plan will 
be for the House of Commons to 
adopt it, and then to leave to time 
and public opinion to work the cure. 
The ‘Times’ has been the means 
of placing before the public opin- 
ion of this country the doings 
of the Irish party in a series 
of judicial findings which all must 
accept and none can gainsay. That 
is a clear gain to the cause of law 
and order, and to the cause of the 
Union. It is impossible to believe 
that the Gladstonian party can in 
the long-run resist the influence 
of this judicial exposure of the 
character of their new allies. They 
must, as the truth sinks into their 
minds, feel the sting of self-re- 
proach, and for the character of 
the party and the safety of the 
public dissociate themselves from 
this disastrous alliance. Such pro- 
ceedings as are here exposed can- 
not be held up to public approval 
by the ex post facto sanction of a 
great party without serious con- 
uences. Already we see in the 
strikes which have been going on 
in these islands that a resort to 
violence is stimulated by example, 
and the practice of boycotting is 
openly invited. 
The problem of government 
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grows more difficult in every 
generation, and if the support of 
those who engage in the practices 
laid bare by this Commission is 
deemed to bring no discredit to a 
political pay, to work no for- 
feiture of public confidence and 
esteem, that problem will be almost 
insoluble. The relation of govern- 
ment to its subjects must be pro- 
foundly modified if the dominant 
party in a State, where, owing to 
the form of the constitution, the 
dominant party for the time being 
wields uncontrolled power, rests 
for its support upon this Irish 
faction. It may well be that this 
report will bring the political 
uestion of the hour to a crisis. 

t present the scheme which fills 
the air on one side is to give Ire- 
land a Home Rule Parliament in 
Dublin, from which British 
authority will be excluded, and 
at the same time to leave to Ire- 
land her present share in deter- 
mining questions of imperial 
policy in London. The other is 
to restore law and order to Ire- 
land by persisting in a firm ad- 
ministration of the existing 
authority. That policy is proving 
admirably successful, but it lies at 
the mercy of every successive dis- 
solution. The patronage now ex- 
tended to this alien conspiracy by 
a great political party could never 
have been foreseen, and it con- 
stitutes a standing menace to the 
public tranquillity of the gravest 
description. To capitulate at dis- 
cretion is the present policy of the 
Gladstonian party. That such a 
ree. | can be prosecuted to the 
itter end without a struggle 
which will convulse the empire 
no one believes. Those who were 
— to embark on it with a 
ight heart must find in this Report 
materials for reflection, the most 
urgent reasons for reconsidering 
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their decision. It must strike 
every one that eighty-five votes in 
Parliament is far too large a pro- 
rtion to be at the command of a 
action such as described by the 
Commissioners. The representa- 
tion of Ireland was fixed at its 
present numbers at the time of 
the Union, when its population 
was far larger relatively to the 
rest of the Empire than it is now. 
It is far in excess of that accorded 
to Scotland. Far the best security 
against the power of this con- 
‘spiracy would be, that the Glad- 
stonian party should itself abjure 
its alliance. It ought to be re- 
collected that Mr Gladstone’s 
Government in 1880 placed Mr 
Parnell and several of his leading 
colleagues on their trial for a 
criminal and treasonable conspir- 
acy. Years have rolled by, and 
their attempt to obtain a convic- 
tion then has been more than 


justified by the recent exposures. 


It has been shown that some 
of the Parnellites are or were 
members of a treasonable conspi 
acy, that most of them belon 

to a criminal conspiracy intended 
to coerce and intimidate, that 
nearly all of them received the 
help of the dynamite party in 
America after the exposure of its 
wicked plots to lay London in 
ruins, and work havoc and deso- 
lation amongst the English people. 
If, in spite of all that has now 
been demonstrated, the Glad- 
stonian party insist upon accord- 
ing to these men the position of 
fit allies and leading members of 
their organisation, they not merely 
accept themselves a grave and 
serious responsibility, but they 
cast upon the Parliament and 
people of this country the duty of 
considering whether precautionary 
measures are not under all the 
circumstances necessary to ensure 
the public safety. 
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Lord Lamington. 


LORD LAMINGTON. 


Ir is again our sad office to make such hasty memorial as time 
permits of one of the old friends and valued contributors, whose 
faithful support, when once enlisted in her band, has always been 
the pride of ‘Maga.’ Lord Lamington, better remembered as Mr 
Baillie Cochrane—one of the best-known figures in the brilliant 
and picturesque party; the chivalrous young enthusiasts who 
were known as “ Young England” some fifty years ago—has at 
the close of a long and honourable career been taken away in the 
very act, so to speak, of making those graphic sketches of its earlier 
surroundings, the third of which opens this number; and it is a 
touching coincidence that it should appear within the very covers 
which enclose these our last words of recollection and farewell. 
Few living knew better the society—so different in many respects 
from that with which we are familiar—or could speak. with more 
authority of either the “ Dandies” or the statesmen of a time 
which, though still so near—scarcely as yet passed into the historic 
region—is so essentially changed. 

Mr Baillie Cochrane had one of those discursive minds and in- 
dependent characters which it is difficult to break into the steady 
jog-trot of party work; but he was never a man to be overlooked, 
and his cultured intelligence and knowledge of foreign life gave 
him considerable influence in the discussions affecting European 
evolutions, in which, frequently, he did not take the popular side. 
Such a man—always more or less a spectator, although often a 
vigorous actor in public life—has frequently better opportunities 
of seeing the game than those who are completely involved in it, 
and his memory was richly furnished with all the most important 
incidents and personages of the last half-century. It is always a 
drawback to such reminiscences when written, that the author is 
obliged perforce to leave out himself—in this case a large and 
imposing figure, counting for a great deal in the ever-shifting and 
brilliant crowd. 

Had there not been so many other scenes in which he was 
known and prominent, Lord Lamington’s appearances in litera- 
ture would no doubt have attracted greater notice. He was 
the author of a novel and of some essays in poetry which secured 
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considerable atttention; and we have ourselves had the advan- 
tage of a number of able historical and political sketches from his 
pen. Our readers will remember among these the careful study 
of “ Elizabeth de Valois,” as well as various slighter efforts. The 
interest and distinction of the last work from his pen—“In the 
Days of the Dandies”—so full of intimate knowledge of men and 
events, and reproducing, with so much animation and power, the 
atmosphere and peculiarities of an epoch which is concluded, have 
received universal acknowledgment; no doubt gratifying to: him— 
anonymous as they were—in his last days; as well as very pleasing 
to ourselves, whose pages he had chosen as the medium of their 
publication. 

Another man of note and ripe experience has thus passed away 
from among us, as the greater part of his generation has already 
passed away. The country is poorer in the cessation on earth of 
every such manly voice and cultivated intelligence; but the 
memory of her worthy sons is in itself an inheritance which can- 
not pass away. 








